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1927 MASTER The article on page 3 tells 
FARMERS about the men selected as 
Master Farmers this last year. The edi- 
torial on page 4 makes further comment. 


EDUCATING THE The serial, Two Farm 

FARM BOY Boys, continues this 
week with the installment on page 7, and 
gets farther into the argument of what 
type of education is best for the future 
farmer. We want short letters from our 
readers giving their views on the subject. 


RANGE Most of us think of the 
COUNTRY plains of the western states 
as the only ramge country, but really 
each section of the United States from 
the Atlantic coast west has passed thru 
this phase of farming development. Iowa 
had its range experience not so many 





years ago. The article on page 8 tells 

about it. 

ABROAD WITH In the article on ge 
FLOOD 9 Flood tells more about 


his experiences on the west coast of Af- 
rica. 


DANGER Folks who haive fed moldy 
IN HAY second year clover hay to cat- 
tle have been having some difficulty. The 
article on page 6 gives some experience 
along this line and makes some sugges- 
tions as to the handling and feeding of 
second year clover crops. 


NOTES FROM In the article on page 17 
WASHINGTON our Washington corre- 
spondent t2lls about the progress of farm 
legislation, 





THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


The picture on the cover this week 
shows the spot where the representative 
of Lord Cornwallis gave up his sword 
to George Washington at the close of the 
battle that made the independence of 
America certain. The battle of Yorktown 
definitely broke the power of Great Brit- 
ain in the colonies. It was the dramatic 
elimax to a series of defeats. From the 
time that Charleston-and its garrison had 
been captured the record of the war in 
the south had been one long succession 
of British victories. After the battle of 
Saratoga, General Gates, who had com- 
manded the American forces there, was 
sent south to attempt to free the south- 
ern colonies from the British grip. At 
the battle of Camden, Gates’ army was 
entirely dispersed and the south left open 
to the invader. 

For a time the only opposition to the 
British was furnished by bands of irreg- 
ulars such as those headed by Sumter 
and Marion. A little later the gloom of 
the situation was relieved by Morgan’s 
victory over Tarleton at Cowpens, and 
by the defeat of Ferguson by an army of 
frontiersmen at Kings Mountain. General 
Greene was then put in command of the 
American forces in the south and he 
made things so unpleasant for Cornwal- 
lis that he decided to leave the south and 
strike north into Virginia. There he was 
led by Lafayette into a position at Yorks- 
town. 

Meanwhile Washington and his French 
allies were camped around New York. 
After learning of the position of Corn- 
wallis, and learning moreover that the 
French fleet was likely to be in a position 
to assist the attack on Yorktown, Wash- 
ington slipped away from New York and 
marched the most of his army south to 
bottle up Cornwallis on the Yorktown 
peninsula. . 

Cornwallis put up @ good defense but he 
was prevented by the French fleet from 
obtaining aid by the sea, and the besieg- 
ing forces on land cut him off from any 
ve: sg He tried to break thru the 

merican an yngs e his 
escape but = 2 Sriven- pack | Y m 
tewn. He sufrendere 9, 1871, “al-* 
neon ig em ng éhe final sueoaty 

ween Great tain sthe Aniged 
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Know the sait you buy. Good salt costs no more % 
than ordinary salt—and whata difference there is! in 
In the mammoth modern plants of the Carey Compan a 
is produced salt of uniform quality and purity. There “3 
is a Carey-ized Salt for each special use—for stock feed- m 
ing, butter making, meat curing, general farm use and ni 
table use. Here are shown some of the most popular tir 
brands:—Carey’s Meat Salt, Buffalo Brand, Farmer’s co: 
Best, No. 1 Medium, Carey’s Stock Blocks and Carey’s is 
. Lily Salt. Be sure you get the genuine—look for the Fi 
name “Carey”. We are also manufacturers and distrib- ny 
utors of Wright’s Smoke Salt and Sugar Cure—the new, - 
complete meat cure. 9 
{ 

Write for FREE Booklets on Stock Feeding; Curing, co 

Salting and Smoking Meat the New, Easy Way; Meat is 


Canning, and Pickling. Tell us which you are inter- 
ested in. Sent free and postpaid. 


CAREY SALT COMPANY eh 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SIXTEEN IOWA MASTER FARMERS 


Leaders in “Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living’ Are Chosen 


group that have been designated as Master 

Farmers differ from the general run of 
folks operating farms in Iowa? They are not 
perfect in their methods of farming, even tho 
they have done a better job of handling their 
own farm business than most of us, They some- 
times do such things as failing to get their 
crops in at the best time, letting disease into 
their herds, and selling or buying their steers 
at the wrong time. They are subject to a thou- 
sand and one handicaps and unexpected 
changes, due to variable weather, markets, soil 
conditions and so forth, to which others are 
subject, and they do not have a perfect score 
in overcoming these. But as a whole, this 
group has succeeded unusually well in meeting 
and conquering the problems that have con- 
fronted them. 
merely handle the problems involved in run- 
ning the farm. They have furnished construe- 
tive leadership in the life and activities of the 
community in which they reside. And by this 
is meant more than merely the holding of of- 
ficial position in schools, township, government, 
co-operative organizations, general farm organ- 
izations and churches. As real leaders they 
have worked at the job not only of directing 
the activities of the organizations, but of en- 
couraging and developing the abilities of those 
among whom they live and work. 


Must Have High Standard of Home Life 


But a Master Farmer must not only achieve 
a reasonable degree of success in the operation 
of his own business and the organized activi- 
ties that are a part of good community life and 
living. The standard of the home life must 
also be high. This calls for giving the family 
the best surroundings possible for a happy, use- 
ful existence. It means interest and effort de- 
voted to education, in the widest sense. It 
means also that the Master Farmer and his wife 
must.be interested in a constant effort to raise 
the aims and ideals of their family and their 
community. 

A reasonably high achievement in the all- 
around requirements that go with being a-Mas- 
ter Farmer appear to require permanency. 
Farmers that moved scveral times during their 
period of farm operation seem to fail to mea- 
sure up to the requirements. This group of 
sixteen have operated the farms upon which 
they live for an average of twenty-three years 
out of a total of twenty-five years of farming. 
Only one has been an owner-operator of a farm 
other than the present one, and he moved to the 
old home place when he made the change. 

In the selection of the group of fourteen 
Master Farmers in 1926, and sixteen in 1927, 
the score card that was used grouped the re- 
quirements under the three heads: Good Farm- 
ing, Clear Thinking, and Right Living. 

The first part of the score ecard covers the 
arm operations and the degree of success of 
these. In the selection of the group of sixteen 
men honored, there was no partiality shown as 


i WHAT way do the men who make up the 




























ere Fifteen out of 
‘te sixteen are owners of all or part of the 
‘arms they now operate. In the selection of 
‘ims group, there was no bias against tenant 

ers. However, when a man has been farm- 
fifteen years or more and has made good as 
tm operator and proved a definite factor 
m community life, he and his family have gen- 





i i to the-sizes of the farms. Operators of farms 
1-08: Tanging in size from 120 to 720 acres are in the 

a group. The average size was 308 acres. Six 
0. Me Were 240 acres or less in size. 





















They have done more than - 


erally bought a farm and taken over its opera- 
tion. The one tenant on our list has operated 
the same. farm for sixteen years on the stock- 
share plan. 

A program that increases fertility and crop 
yielding power of the land operated is a funda- 
mental standard for the selection of men for the 
Master Farmer group. In this regard, each of 
this group has a creditable record. Six have 
doubled the corn and legume yields on their 
farms since they began farming in their pres- 
ent location. All have increased the yields of 
grain and legumes. This has meant the feed- 
ing of all or nearly all the grain produced to 
livestock, the careful utilization of manure, and 
use of rotations containing legumes This in- 
crease has also been brought about by the use 
of improved varieties of corn and small grain, 
a shift to the more efficient legumes, the use-of 
limestone and phosphorus in some form, tiling, 
and the putting into cultivation of land for- 
merly not tillable. 





MASTER FARMERS OF 1927 





FP. H. Beath 
Adams 


Cc. T. Anderson 


H. D. Backhaus 
Washington Worth . 










J. N. Hunt 
Hardin 


E. L. Hill 
allas 


A. J. Blakely 
Poweshiek 










A. B. Myhr 


G. V. Leffler Winnelnes 


O. W. Johnson 
Van Buren 


Marshall 





Adolph Schultz 
Pottawattamie 


Ray Redfern 
Des Moines 
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E. E. Tracy 
Chickasaw 


ee 


George Steen 
Muscatine 


J. N. Smith 
Jones 


R. R. CLAMPITT, Hardin County 











All of these men are growing alfalfa, and 
twelve out of the sixteen are users of sweet 
clover, All have applied limestone in consider- 
able amounts, except three. These three men 
are located on farms where alfalfa and sweet 
clover grow readily without the application of 
lime. Eight are carrying out a program of sys- 
tematically applying limestone to all the land 
under cultivation, and have covered more than 
half their tilled land. Eight of this group have 
used super-phosphate (acid phosphate) in con- 
siderable amounts, and, of these, four are using 
it regularly once in the rotation. Rock phos- 
phate has been used by four men—one is cover- 
ing his whole farm systematically. 

Six of this group have given every new va- 
riety of oats produced at the lowa station a 
careful trial, and every one of the sixteen is 
using one of these improved varieties. Five of 
the group have entered the corn grown on their 
farms in the state yield test with creditable 
showing. All but two are growing strains of 
corn that thru the state yield and county yield 
tests have been proved good for their location. 

Marketing the crops produced by means of 
livestock is typical of Iowa Master Farmers. 
Efficiency in handling livestock is required if 
farm profits are to be made. More than feed- 
ing balanced rations is necessary. The livestock 
must be adapted to the farm and to the inter- 
ests and inclination of the farm operator. This 
is as true of Master Farmers as of the rest of us. 


Hogs an Important Source of Income 


We find that on every one of the farms this 
group operates, hogs are an important source 
of income. Eleven out of the sixteen foilow the 
McLean system of hog raising in all its details. 
Nine of these have been pioneers in this in their 
home communities. All are producers of mar- 
ket hogs. On all the farms, over a period of 
years, hogs have been profitable. This is be- 
cause these men have followed the work of the 
experiment stations, use minerals, well-balanced 
rations, make liberal use of pasture crops, and 
vaccinate against cholera. 

On fifteen of these farms, cattle are a major 
enterprise, and in his specialty each is a good 
cattle man. In this group are three men whe 
maintain herds of the specialized dairy breeds, 


‘ and two who have herds of dual purpose cattle. 


All these are cow test association herds, four of 
which have led their local associations one or 
more years. On eight of these farms the fat- 
tening of purchased steers is a major enter- 
prise. Two specialize in baby beef production. 
One farm has a general purpose herd of cows, 
part of which are milked and the remainder 
nurse the calves. Four of this group have made 
sheep a major enterprise. 

Effective use of labor, machinery and build- 
ings has been found to accompany skillful and 
profitable crop raising and livestock handling. 

The second part of our score card deals with 
the items grouped under Clear Thinking. To 
be considered a Master Farmer, we require that 
a man must have achieved a creditable financial 
standing and must have kept a record of his 
business transactions, Nearly. all of this group 
kept complete and detailed records of the farm 
business. All but two took an annual inventory, 
and twelve worked out the total expense and 
net income each year. Two of the group keep 
daily labor records, and four others keep diaries 
of the farm operations. 

Most of the group made a highly favorable 
financial showing for the last five years. All 
were in better shape (Concluded on page 14) 
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THE FARM LEGION OF HONOR 


GAIN Wallaces’ Farmer pays a tribute to 

the agriculture of Iowa by the selection of 
a group of Master Farmers. Honor is due these 
men, of course, because they have used well 
their opportunities; yet they would be the first 
to say that more honor is due the agricultural 
civilization of the state that gave these oppor- 
tunities to them. 

Yet in selecting Master Farmers—fourteen 
last year, sixteen this year—we have had more 
in mind than the honoring of Iowa and its 
farmers. We have been thinking of the boys 
growing up on the farms, the boys who see fame 
of a sort going to relatively unimportant men 
in other walks of life, and who wonder why it 
is necessary to be a ball player or a prize fight- 
er or a successful speculator in order to win 
the admiration of the crowd. To these boys, 
and to the boy that persists in all of us, there 
is a fascination about public recognition of 
good work. The farm will mean more to them 
as a field of future activity as they see out- 
standing accomplishments in farming getting 
due recognition. 

It is, of course, true that no plan for selecting 
Master Farmers is perfect. We have overlooked 


plenty of good men, but there are more years_- 


coming, and other chances. We do not believe 
that we have included any farmers unworthy 
of the honor. Nominations were made by friends 
of one hundred and forty farmers this year. 
Nearly one hundred of these were visited. De- 
tailed reports were made out on the best of 
these. These reports were examined by the 
judges, Dr. H. C. Taylor, Dr. C. L. Holmes and 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. Any man with 
a vote against him went out. Even when only 
one judge raised a serious question as to some 
one point of a candidate’s fitness, he went out 
of the running. We have felt right along that 
we would rather leave out a few good men than 
include a doubtful one. 

Elsewhere in this issue we tell more about 
the contest and about this year’s winners. Here 
we only want to direct our readers’ attention 
to the fact that the men selected are those who 
are helping to build a sound rural community 
and a sound rural civilization as well as pro- 
viding for themselves and for their families. 
Their record in farm organizations, co-opera- 
tives, school and church, is as good as their ree- 


ord in raising corn and hogs. The Master Farm- 
ers of Iowa meet the standard of ‘‘Good Farm: 
ing, Clear Thinking, Right Living.’’ 





TANKAGE VERSUS A MIXTURE * 
FOR PIGS 


E HAVE just received from Professor Ev- 

vard, at Ames, information to the effect 
that a mixture of five different protein feeds 
and five minerals has given decidedly better 
results than tankage alone. The mixture con- 
tains only 43 per cent protein, whereas tankage 
contains 60 per cent. Nevertheless, it took less 
pounds both of corn and of the mixture to pro- 
duce a hundred pounds of gain, and the pigs 
gained faster on the mixture. To be exact, the 
pigs fed tankage required, to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain, 326 pounds of corn and 58 
pounds of tankage, whereas the pigs getting the 
mixture required, to produce a hundred pounds 
of gain, 292 pounds of corn and 48 pounds of 
the mixture, This mixture of five feeds and 
five minerals was also better than the mixture 
of tankage, linseed oil meal and alfalfa meal 
which Professor Evvard has used with such 
good results in the past. 

The question now is: ‘‘ How is this ‘Big 10’ 
mixture made?’’ According to Professor Ev- 
vard it contains forty parts of 60 per cent pro- 
tein tankage, twenty parts of high grade cot- 
tonseed meal, nine parts of high grade peanut 
oil meal, fifteen parts of old process linseed oil 
meal, thirteen parts of alfalfa meal, one part of 
common salt, one and one-half parts of finely 
ground limestone of good quality, and one-half 
part of hardwood ashes. Ta each hungred 
pounds of the mixture thus made, one thirty- 
second of an ounce of potassium iodide and 
three ounces of iron oxide are added. Not count- 
ing the labor of mixing and ‘going to the both- 
er of getting these ingredients together,, the 
cost of a mixture of this sort is around $60 a 
ton, or about $15 less than tankage on the same 
market. In the Iowa experiments, the mixture 
was actually worth $30 per ton more than 
tankage. 

It would seem that there are still a lot of 
things to learn about feeding hogs economically. 
The people who thought that tankage was the 
last word as an economical protein supplement 
for corn seemh to have another guess coming. 





FARM VIEWS ON THE AIR 


LA§st week Representative G. N. Haugen 

talked over KFNF on the principles of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and the probabie effect of 
its enactment. He had a great audience of corn 
belt people listening in and made his usual ex- 
cellent statement on the export plan. 

More important, even, than the speech itself, 
however, was the fact that it opened up a new 
field in radio. Heretofore, most stations have 
been reluctant to permit discussions of what 
they term ‘‘controversial matters’’ to go on 
the air. To have a rule of this sort, of course, 
is simply to bar discussion of any matters in 
which follks are interested, since there is bound 
to be controversy over live subjects, It has also 
happened that on the few occasions when mat- 
ters of national interest were discussed by 
speakers over the radio, these matters have been 
presented from the urban and industrial rather 
than from the farm point of view. 

Many of us believe that the radio has not 
made full use of its opportunities in providing 
an open forum where all sides of matters of 
eurrent interest may be discussed. From the 
farm angle, it is especially important that 
speakers competent to present rural points of 
view get their chance on the air. Henry Field 
has done a good job in starting off a program of 
this sort and in proving that farm people are 
interested in vigorous discussion of matters of 
vital eoneern to them. We hope that other sta- 
tions will fol'ow his example. 


BOYCOTTING BEEF 

HE boycott of beef in Boston by consumers | 
probably will have no particular effect og 
the price of fat cattle, but it does show an in. 
teresting state of mind on the part of the city 
buyer. It really means that the consumer of 
food products has bought his goods off the bar. 
gain counter for so long that he is inclined to 
resent any increase in prices as an imposition, 
Probably never before in the history of the 
United States has the urban consumer spent ag 
small a percentage of his income for food as in 
the last five or six years. It is a condition that 
obviously can not last very long, From the 


point of view of national welfare, as well as § 


from the point of view of the farmer, it is un- 


desirable that it should last long. Yet when the | 


price of beef cattle goes up to something like a 
profitable figure for the farmer, the resentment 
of the consumer is immediate and strong. _ 

It might be suggested that there are more ef. 
fective means than the boycott for meeting a 
situation of this sort. A very large percentage 
of the price of meat as it reaches the consumer 
has gone to city labor on the railroads, in the 
packing plants, in the retail shops. A good deal 
has gone into the hands of the railroad compa- 
nies, the packers and the shop-keepers. The 
percentage that has gone to the farmer isn’t 
very large. 

If a group of consumers really meant busi- 


ness, they could probably shorten up the route 
Consumers’ ¢o0- | 


from the farm to the table. 
operatives in European countries are able to, 
and find it possible to get food products at a 
reasonable price without reducing returns to 
the farmer. 


We are- going to run into a lot of problems | 
like this as farm prices go back to a reasonable | 
point and as manufacturers of synthetic food | 


products, tasting and possibly made up of saw 


dust and baled hay, push their products on the § 
Of~course, the grading of meat is | 


consumer. 
going to help in this. Nobody complains about 
the high price of a steak the right thickness, 
the proper tenderness, and with enough fat to 
give it flavor. When the butcher sells a slab 
from an old bull for the price of a steak from a 
baby beef, of course the consumer is all set to 
start a boycott against beef of any sort. 


Changes in dietary habits and the increase of | 


meat substitutes make the future of the live. 
stock business a good deal more doubtful than 
it was in the old days when folks had sausage 
for breakfast, a roast for dinner and steak for 


‘ supper. Livestock men will have to add this to 


the already considerable number of things they 
have to worry over. 


WATCH THE TARIFF 





NE of the members of the Tariff Commis. | 
sion insists that farmers are not interested | 


in the reduction of high duties on manufactured 
goods, and to prove it says that in the years 
1922-1927 ‘‘no applications have been filed by 
farmers themselves or by farm organizations, 
requesting reduction in duties on domestic man- 
ufactured products.”’ . 

This is a fine tip for the farm organizations 
of the country. Why can’t the Farmers’ Union, 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange get together 
on a joint committee to go into a study of what 
the tariff is costing the farmer, and to apply 
to the Tariff Commission for reductions in du- 
ties on things the farmer buys? 


Farm organizations have learned to be on the | 


alert in the matter of railroad freight rates, to 
oppose requests of the railroads for the author- 
ization of increases in rates, and to ask for re 


ductions. They need to develop the same alert: 
ness with regard to the tariff. Any increase in 


tariffs on manufactured goods means money 


out of the farmer’s pocket. It would pay the 
farm organizations of the country to keep some: 
one on this job right along.. Farm ‘income will | 


be helped just as much by lower prices for what 
we buy as by higher prices for what we sell. — 
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FARMERS AND THE TARIFF 


A CERTAIN farm paper writes: 

‘‘What does the farmer buy in a pro- 
tected market that every other American citi- 
The facts do not 
show any discrimination against the farmer.”’ 

Now that 1928 is here, we may expect to 
hear a continual defense of the protective tariff 
as the bulwark of farm prosperity. It is true 
that farm machinery and several other things 
which farmers buy are on the free list. These 
happen to be things which the United States 
manufacturers can make better than anybody 
else in the world, and the tariff would do them 
no good if it were put on the statute books. 

It is true that farmers do not buy on a pro- 
tected market any more than the people in the 
cities. Nevertheless, it is the farmer at the~ 
present time who is the victim of the protec- 
tive system more than anyone else. The com- 
bination of a tariff and immigration law make 
it possible for American industries to price 
their products at a price which will pay wages 
two and one-third times the pre-war. Hog, 
wheat and cotton farmers can’t get in under 
the protective system because of the fact that 
such large quantities of their products are ex- 
ported. Dairy men, sheep men and cattle men 
for the time being are benefiting from their 
tariffs, but they are doing so in fear and trem- 
bling because they do not know just when hog, 
wheat and cotton farmers will shift into these 
protected industries in sufficient numbers to 
bring about an exportable surplus, thus wreck- 
ing the benefit of the tariff wall. 

It is essentially true that the farmer buys in 
a protected market at a high American price 
just the same as any other American consumer, 
but that he differs from most other Americans 
by selling more extensively than they in an 
open market at a low world’s price. 

In stating all of this, we are not necessarily 
advocating free trade, but we do hope that our 
corn belt farmers will not be hood-winked by 
the tariff propaganda which will be put out 
during 1928. 


it will help enormously in the keeping of sta- 
tistical records. For accounting purposes, many 
business houses now use a month of four weeks. 





SEEDING ALFALFA WITH OATS 


AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

**T would like to know if I ean seed al- 
falfa. with a couple of bushels of oats in the 
spring, and then get a cutting of alfalfa in 
September? I would expect to cut the oats for 
hay in late June. This ground has been in 
alfalfa before.’’ 

On rich ground which has been in alfalfa 
before, it seems to be practical to seed alfalfa 
with oats. If the oats are cut for hay and the 
season is at all favorable, the chances are that 
the alfalfa will come on strongly enough so 
that a cutting can be had in September. We 
believe that nine farmers out of ten in the 
corn belt get the best results by seeding alfalfa 
by itself in early August. But on rich land 
which has been in alfalfa before, the plan de- 
seribed by our correspondent has given very 
good results with the minimum of labor. 








Odds and Ends 




















SEE that Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, told the 
farm economists late in December that there 
was no danger of food shortage in the United 
States for at least seventy-five years. During 
the next ten years he thinks that the substitu- 
tion of mechanical for animal power on the 
farms will cause agricultural production to in- 
crease as rapidly as population. Moreover, he 
thinks that the agricultural output will be in- 
creased by more efficient strains of plants and 
animals. This continued increase in food out- 
put, according to Doctor Baker, will result very 
largely from the advance in scientific knowl- 
edge brought about by such agencies as the ex- 
periment stations, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, ete. 

Doctor Baker may be right, altho my own 
opinion is that within thirty years the day will 
come when the city population in the United 
States will have increased sufficiently so that 
the price of food will start going up much fast- 
er than the price of other things. If the situa- 
tion works out as I think it will, there will be 
no great food shortage but there will be a suf- 
ficient change in food prices so that the people 
in the cities will feel much abused by the high 
eost of living. If Doctor Baker is right and 1 
am wrong, I would suggest that the experiment 
stations, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other agencies responsible for new 
methods of food production, are also respon- 
sible, in-cansiderable measure, for the present 
agriculture unrest. If agencies subsidized by 
the state and federal governments are going to 
teach farmers to produce more at a time when 
the increased production is not needed and not 
properly paid for, it would seem that these 
agencies should expect some criticism. To avoid 
such eriticism, they should do some intelligent 
thinking about what the farmers can do to re- 
adjust themselves to the changed situation that 
the federal and state money has helped to pro- 
duce. 

I realize that the more up-to-date farmers 
have benefited greatly by putting into practice 
the information brought to light by the state 
experiment stations and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. At the same time, 
however, there are several million farmers in 
the United States whose positions have been 
made immensely more difficult by the federal 
and state experimental work. These people 
might logically say to the government: ‘‘Keep 
hands off ; it is not your business to teach farm- 
ers how to farm any more than it is your. busi- 
ness to teach bricklayers how to lay more bricks 
in a day.’’ 





THE NEW CALENDAR 


OME day, probably within the lifetime of 
men now living, the world will adopt the new - 
ealendar which provides for thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, with one special day 
left over as a sort of world holiday. With this 
calendar, the Sundays in every month of the 
year would fall on the Ist, 8th, 15th and 22d. 
After a little practice, it would not be neces- 
sary to specify the day of the week, because the 
number of the month would tell the complete 
story. Every one would know that the 23d is 
always a Monday and the 28th alavays a Satur- 
day. A calendar of this sort would be as much 
of a help to the business world as the decimal 
system of coinage is an advance over the old- 
fashioned English system of pounds and pence. 
The new calendar may come quicker than we 
think, because the secretary-general of the 
League of Nations has filed a formal request 
with the State Department of the United 
States, asking for the co-operation of our gov- 
ernment. Now that there seems to be some 
_chance of action, it is interesting to speculate 
how we would feel during the first year or so 
of the new calendar. What would become of 
the Fourth of July? With each month having 
twenty-eight days, it would be necessary to cele- 
brate it on July 18 in order to have it at this 
corresponding time of year. Instead of trying 
to get our corn planted in the month of May, 
we would figure on beginning about May 12 and 
getting finished about June 14. What would be 
done with the thirteenth month? Would it be 
Siven the position which December now occu- 
ples, and would Christmas every year fall on 
Friday, the 20th of that month? 
Farmers probably will not be so very enthu- 


the business men will put it over, because 








I realize that the cause of progress lies in 
the direction of putting into use all the new 
experimental methods that will work. But at 
the same time, if the government is to meddle 
in these things, it should face the results of the 
increased production with a more sensitive eco- 
nomie conscience than it has heretofore shown. 

If Doctor Baker is right and if we are going 
to have overproduction of food for a great many 
years to come, the farmers will-find it neces- 
sary not only to pass a MeNary-Haugen bill but 
to polish it up with additional perfecting legis- 
lation year after year so as to get centralized 
control over the new methods of food produc- 
tion in somewhat the same way as the big steel 
corporations have centralized control over their 
improved methods of production. The big cor- 
porations have spent considerable time in de- 
veloping methods to prevent neWy inventions 
from hurting them. The farmers must do the 
same. This inevitably means a certain amount 
of legislation. 



































































LMOST every place I go in the corn belt, I 

meet fine old farmers who now live in town 

but have their places rented to their sons or 

sons-in-law and who talk to me on the farm 
problem somewhat as follows: 

‘‘These young folks today don’t know what 
hard times are. They ought to have sold corn 
at 18 cents a bushel and hogs at $3 a hundred 
back in 1896. If we old fellows stood prices of 
that sort, the young folks ought to be able to 
get along today with prices several times as 
high. If they would only quit buying automo- 
biles, radios, new-fangled farm machinery and 
other extravagances, everything would be all 
right on the farm.’’ 

Many of these older farmers fail to realize 
that the automobile, the new machinery and 
other up-to-date aids to farm production make 
it possible for a man nowadays to produce 20 
or 30 per cent more in the way of farm prod- 
ucts than his father or grandfather did on the 
samme land. Of course, we don’t have to buy all 
the new contraptions, but a great many of them 
are necessary if a man is to produce in the 
cheapest way possible. Whether we like it or 
not, We have become a part of the modern world. 
Of course, we could put on a drive for a return 
to pioneer methods, a drive which would wreck 
the towns and cities of the corn belt because of 
the falling off in farm demand for city goods. 
But we are not going to do that; we have com- 
mitted ourselves to modern methods of farming 
even tho they do cost a lot of money. We are 
going to buy automobiles, two-row cultivators, 
and any other type of new machinery which 
seems adapted to our situation. We shall buy 
mineral mixtures and protein supplements. Our 
demand for lime and fertilizers will increase. 
Because our relatives in town have household 
conveniences, more and more of us will want 
radios, bath-tubs, furnaces and electric lights. 
True it is that farmers today are better off than 
their pioneer grandfathers, but it is also true 
that their income today is not relatively as high 
as that of the people in town. 

There are, unfortunately, a number among 
the younger generation of farmers who spend 
money extravagantly when they should be pay- 
ing off debts. In time, they will learn their 
lesson by the bankruptcy route if none other 
will suffice. But farmers as a whole are not 
living too high. In fact, most of them are not 
spending enough for the conveniences and sim- 
ple good things of life for their families. They 
really should be spending more if they were 
getting their fair share of the national income. 
It is the part of individual wisdom not to be 
extravagant, but from the standpoint of mak- 
ing a desirable world to live in, I believe that 
the ‘‘skin-flint’”’ manner of living is almost as 
vicious as the spendthrift. The ability to spend 
wisely is just as much needed as the ability to 
save. 










H. A. WALLACE. 
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HOW THE GERMAN FARM BOARD PLAN WORKS 


Council of Agriculture, Organized Along McNary-Haugen Lines, Helps German Agriculture 


GREAT deal of the development which 
A agriculture has undergone in Germany 
may be credited directly to their effi- 
cient and thoro method of farm organization 
and supervision. “Also, an organization made 
up and loyally supported by every farmer in a 
country is bound to be a power for good and a 
wonderful influence in building a sound eco- 
nomie structure for that country. The German 
sovernment acknowledged agriculture as a 
group that needed guidance and protection. It 
set up an agency called the Chamber of Agri- 
culture in each province of Germany, to be gov- 
erned by the farmers themselves. The federa- 
tion of all these chambers is known as the 
Council of Agriculture. The whole structure of 
this orcanization is a department of agricul- 
ture, extension department, federal farm board 
and farm organization all in one. 


Agriculture Determines Its Own Policy 


With such an organization, agriculture has 
been given a voice thru which it can determine 
its own policy. It is responsible to the German 
nation for the development and improvement of 
all farming efforts, and it may call upon the 
reichstag for any legislation that will help it 
in marke‘ ing its own products at home and in 
foreign lands. They realize that all efforts to 
further the improvement of agriculture scien- 
tifically and to procure all possible advantages 
in selling, must be quite ineffective if the gen- 
eral economic policy pursued by the state does 
not imbue agriculture with sufficient vitality. 

According to the German law concerning 
Chambers of Agriculture, which was passed in 
1894 and amended at different times up until 
1923, the duties of the chambers in each prov- 
ince are as follows: 

‘*To guard the general interests of the affairs 
of agriculture and forestry in the district. 

*““To support the administrative authorities 
in all questions concerning agriculture and fer- 
estry by furnishing actual reports and giving 
opinions. They shall not only identify them- 
selves with such measures of legislation and ad- 
ministration as touch the common interests of 
agriculture, but they shall also co-operate in all 
measures which have to do with the organiza- 
tion of rural credit and other work for the com- 
mon welfare, 

‘‘They shall promote the technical progress 


By L. G. Chrysler 


of agriculture by suitable measures. To this 
end they are in fact especially authorized, if 
they so desire, to take over the institutions, the 
entire property, and also the rights and duties 
of the existing agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment station, to attend to their suitable utiliza- 
tion and administration, and to support in the 
execution of their tasks other unions and ¢o- 
operative societies which have the good of agri- 
culture at heart. 

‘‘They shall, when the rates of exchange and 
markets are being fixed, co-operate in the ad- 
ministration and fixing of the prices with spe- 
cial reference to cattle markets.’’ 


Given Wide Scope for Activity 


You may see from this that the government 
has given a very wide scope for the activity of 
the chambers. Each one is governed by a gen- 
eral assembly, the members of which are elected 
by the farmers. Every German citizen can vote 
who has reached his or her twentieth year, and 
who, as his principal occupation for at least a 
year, either as owner or tenant, has worked 
land used for tilling or for forestry. All per- 
sons over twenty-five years old, who are en- 
titled to vote and have lived continuously in 
their district for one year, are eligible for elec- 
tion to the assembly. In the larger provinees, 
which are about the size of sixteen Iowa coun- 
ties, there are about sixty members in the gen- 
eral assembly. They, in turn, appoint a presi- 
Gent, vice-president and three or four other 
members to make up the executive committee, 
who earry on the administrative work of the 
chamber. 

In accordance with the wide scope of its work 
prescribed by law, the chamber forms special 
committees, to which those of its members are 
elected who show a special interest in the indi- 
vidual questions. Thus, for example, one of the 
greatest chambers—that of the province of 
Brandenburg—set up the following commit- 
tees: Business procedure; auditing and prac- 
tical economy ; publications ; customs, tariff and 
commerce, exchanges and markets; 
operative and insurance work; schools and in- 
stitutions ; breeding of cattle and horses; dairy 
work ; breeding of sheep; breeding of hogs; epi- 
demies and veterinary work; land cultivation; 


eredit, co-* 


forestry ; machinery; fishing; keeping of bees 
and poultry; fruit culture; horticulture; care 
of the home; workers’ interests; bookkeeping 
and management. 

For the accomplishment of so many tasks, an 
extensive staff is needed. The chamber in the 
province of Brandenburg, here cited as an ex- 
ample, has no less than four hundred officials 
ard employes. They have a large office build- 


ing in Berlin to earry on their activities, and | 


there are also many scientific laboratories in 
which investigations are carried on, and the 
control and testing of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, 
seeds, ete., are undertaken. They also have sev- 
eral experimental farms. 
schools are the property of the chamber and it 


appoints, pays and supervises the directors and — 


agricultural instructors. 

Such a machine naturally requires a consid. 
erable amount of money. The chamber makes 
up a preliminary budget each year for the an- 
ticipated costs and obtains the money needed 


from the farmers according to the size of their | 


holdings. These contributions are similar to 
taxes, ‘only they are not levied by the govern- 
ment, but by each individual chamber accord- 
ing to its estimates. 
farmers or they are enforced in the same way 
as arrears in taxes. The land courts have the 


right when the budget seems too high to send — 


the estimate back to the chamber for further 
consideration. They may not, however, lessen 


separate items, but only state that the whole -_ 


budget is too high. 
Farmers Contribute 13 Cents Per Acre 


The budget of the Brandenburg chamber for | 


1926 amounted to 5,083,000 marks. In all, 
3,612,000 hectares (a hectare is about two and 
one-half acres) were taxable, so there was paid 
to the chamber 1.41 marks per hectare, or ap- 
proximately 13 cents an acre. 

In the German empire there are forty-one 
chambers of agriculture, but not all as large as 
that of the province of Brandenburg. 
range of work ‘and their size depend on the size 
of their district. 

Besides this, all chambers of agriculture have 
established a representative committee to look 
after their interests in conneetion with the fed- 
eral government. This is the council of agricul- 
ture. Its aim is to pro. (Concluded on page 18) 


DANGER IN MOLDY SWEET CLOVER HAY 


Read this Article Before You Feed Second-Year Sweet Clover Hay 


EN in twelve counties in Iowa, accord- 
M ing to my notebook figures, have called 

my attention to the risk in feeding sec- 
ond-year sweet clover hay to cattle as the main 
or sole roughage during the winter months. I 
was surprised at the rather general difficulty 
and danger this indicates. Of course, I knew 
that this problem has been so serious in North 
Dakota that veterinarians had conducted an in- 
vestigation and published a bulletin- dealing 
with it. 

I heard of no experience differing radically 
from the opinions expressed by the North Da- 
kota investigators, unless it be in regard to 
first-year sweet clover hay. I found no one that 
had fed pure first-year hay that had had any 
trouble. 

A Grundy county farmer reported that a 
neighbor’s cattle had received a mixture of red 
clover and sweet clover hay from about Thanks- 
giving until March. These eattle, aside from 
the milk cows, had for other feed only what 
was picked up ‘from the stalk fields and a stack 
of mixed barley and oat straw. About March 
1, this farmer dehorned eleven head, most of 
which were upward of one year old. Four bled 
to death within a few hours and two others 
were so weak as to require special care for a 
month. I saw none of the hav. but the man 
reporting the incident said it was very largely 


By Jay Whitson 


sweet clover, and cut early in June.. It was 
distinetly moldy when fed. It is difficult to 
cut second-year sweet clover for hay before it 
becomes woody without having the hay mold. 

The North Dakota investigators believe that 
when sweet clover hay molds, it develops in 
large amounts this injurious ingredient that 
changes the blood so it will not clot. Perhaps 
this is why first-year sweet clover hay, since 
it runs less risk of miold, is fine feed and in- 
jures cattle rarely if ever. 


Warren County Farmer’s Experience 


A Warren county farmer reported a casé 
that I checked rather carefully. A feeder pur- 
chased calves from a half-dozen men. When he 
dehorned and castrated those requiring these 
operations, he lost three from bleeding. He 
had never had such an experience previously, 
and had never heard of sweet clover hay caus- 
ing such a condition. Two of the calves were 
purchased from a man who had stacked sweet 


clover in the field and allowed the cattle to 


help themselves to it along with corn stalks 
and such blue grass as they picked up. They 
had run to the stack or stalks for about two 
months. Probably the calves largely lived on 
sweet clover hay. The third ealf had received 


other feed, but had run to a stack of sweet clo- « 


ver hay so badly spoiled as to be considered 
unfit for feed. 


A third incident offers a suggestion as to re- — 
ducing the risk. A Poweshiek county man told © 


me of his experience. He has two farms, on one 


of which they cut some sweet clover for hay in © 
1926. They got it up in comparatively good | 


shape, and little mold showed when they fed it. 


It was fed to milk cows along with grains and | 


the run of a straw stack and the corn stalks. 
In March, three cows went off feed, one went 


down and most of the bunch appeared lifeless © 


and stiff and sore. The veterinarian suspected” } 


the hay, and with a shift to alfalfa all but one | 


recovered. 


In addition to the milk cows, some beef calves | 
had been fed on the sweet clover hay rather © 
largely for six weeks, but moved to the other 
farm and were fed alfalfa hay about a month — 


before dehorning. When the dehorning occurred 


two heifers that had received sweet clover hay © 
for about three months were included. One of — 


them died and the other bled profusely. The — 


calves that had been fed alfalfa for a month - 4 


bled no more than normally. 
This bears out the North Dakota conclusions, 


The suggestion offered was that when sweet clo- 
ver hay is to be fed, it be alternated for monthly ~ 


periods or thereabouts with other roughage. 
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WHAT SCHOOL FOR THE FARM BOY? 


Educational Serial, “Two Farm Boys”’, Tells of School Problems 


about elves that lived down in the slough 

near the creek, elves dressed in slough 
grass pants and fog shirts, That’s how these 
elves dressed. There were other kinds of elves, 
too—pretty little dancing elves that danced 
around in the meadows at night, and if a young 
man came along the road late at night alone, 
they would try to get him to dance with them. 
But if the young man did go and dance with 
them, he never came back home, but had to go 
and live with them. The boys thought it best 
to be a little careful about getting too chummy 
with that kind of elves. 

And they were a little afraid at night, espe- 
cially when there was a storm. Then they 
thought the wind was a mean old man that was 
trying to tear down the trees and even the 
house. And when there was lightning, they 
looked out of the window and the corn field 
looked like what they thought the ocean looked 
like, or like mountains. The hills covered with 
growing grains always looked so much higher 
in the lightning, and they could see how the 
straws huddled together, as if they were afraid, 
And then each would stand just a little closer to 
his mother there by the window, for human 
hearts, like the straws on the field, draw closer 


T mothers of the boys told them stories 


‘ together when it storms. And they heard frogs 


croaking down in the slough at night and won- 
dered when they would quit practicing and 
start singing for good. And they saw so many 
things that grown-ups never notice. They even 
thought it was funny that an old mother horse 
like Maude should have a beard. A beard was 
a sign of masculinity to them then. But even 
the little spraddle-legged, sorrel colt had a 
beard, too. 


Makes His Dad Sit Up and Take Notice 


And they asked questions. Howard asked his 
father one day: ‘‘Why do horses always face 
the wind when they are out in the pasture eat- 
ing?’’ And his dad had to stop and figure it 
out right there before he was able to answer. He 
had never noticed before that it was because 
the flies didn’t bother so much that way. ‘‘That 
hoy sure makes me sit up and take 


By Viggo Justesen 





HIGH SCHOOL OR FARM? 


Vernon and Howard are two farm boys, 
raised on neighboring farms. They like the 
same things; they work and play together. 

In this installment, the time comes for 
their parents to decide whether the boys 
shall go on thru high school and perhaps 
college, or whether they shall follow a dif- 
ferent educational plan, involving farm 
work, short course study, and a farm school 
modeled after the Danish folk high school. 


What side would you take in this argu- 
ment? Let’s have letters from readers. 











taking a sun bath on a flat rock near the water, 
kind of baking itself, Sometimes the lizards 
were lying half-buried in the hot sand, too. 
But it was lots of sport to run along thru the 
tall grass and scare the big bullfrogs so they 
jumped into the creek and took a belly flop so 
the water splashed all over. And when the 
water had cleared up, they could see them swim- 
ing frog-fashion under the rippling surface of 
the creek. When they got older, the boys tried 
to skim like frogs, breast stroke, and learned it, 
too, right there in the creek when it was high. 
All that they did when they went after the 
cows. Sometimes the cows would be_out in the 
middle of the slough, and they’d have to stand 
and call: ‘‘Come, boss; come boss-s-s-s!’’ for a 
long time. If they tried to wade out, they often 
got scratches on their legs from the tough 
slough grass, and then they got mad when some 
smart heifer out there would lift her tail in 
contempt and go on eating grass while the 
muddy water sopped around her big, round 
belly. Then the boys would sick Shep after her, 
and then she’d move. They’d say she’d move! 
Faster than she ever moved in her life. The 
cows were afraid of Shep. He barked a lot, 
and he bit once in a while, too. Two of the 


cows that hadn’t been afraid of him were 
bob-tailed now. 

When Vernon’s cows were well started for the 
yard, Howard would say, ‘‘ Well, let’s go over 
and get my cows now.’’ They called everything 
that was their father’s their own. It was ‘‘my 
place,’’ ‘‘my barn,’’ ‘‘my cows.’’ As they 
walked over they talked about their different 
things and planned, once in a while looking 
back to sick Shep on the stragglers. They fol- 
lowed the creek. It was a little longer that way, 
but it seemed shorter than if they went across 
the field. There was so much more to see. They 
picked a few water-lilies along the banks. And 
there were snakes in. the grass, garter snakes, 
bull snakes, big and spotted, with ugly red 
tongues that they stuck out, and they hissed at 
the boys when they were teased with a long 
stick. There were little green snakes, too, and 
the boys were afraid of them because they had 
heard they were poisonous. Out in the slough, 
all covered with reeds and cat-tails, they saw 
small yellow ducklings paddling around while 
the old mother mallard cireled around overhead, 
keeping a watchful eye on them. 

There were mud-hens, too, mud-hens with red 
beaks, that could dive down and stay under 
ever so long and then come up in a way-differ- 
ent place. It was fun to watch them. They 
threw stones at them just to see them duck. 
Something like throwing eggs at a nigger at 
the carnival, only they could never hit the mud- 
hen. The mud-hens were too slick. One day, 
Howard’s grandfather came over for a visit 
and he told the boys that Indians used to like 
mud-hens to eat. He said he’d often traded a 
mud-hen to an Indian for a big mallard, and 
thought it was a good trade, because white folks 
never ate mud-hens. 


Watched Gulls Floating Back and Forth 


Over where their father was cultivating corn, 
they saw the gulls flying around behind him, 
once in a while dodging down to pick up a worm 
and then rising again, floating back and forth, 
back and forth, as if they were making a cross 
over the man and the team—just like a priest 

made a cross over a baby in a story 





notice of things, Sarah,’’ he told 
his wife many, many times. 

But Willow Creek was the best 
friend the boys had. They always 
called it the ‘‘ereek,’’ tho some of 
the boys from town called it the 
‘‘bull-ditch,’’ because long, long 
before, when the country was first 
being settled, the creek had been 
éredged with a big plow with fif- 
teen teams of bulls hitched to it. 
Howard’s father had a picture of* 
the outfit, and he often told the 
boys about how they used to drive 
them. 

Willow Creek ran thru the pas- 
ture, and the boys, together with 
Shep, a Scotch Collie with bright, 
intelligent eyes and a long nose, 
had to fetch the cows home from 
there. They always went early so 
they could play around a while. 
They made little boats out of card- 
board and sailed them in the creek 
among the tadpoles and shiny min- 
nows. They made little water 
wheels out of spools and had feed 
grinders and threshing outfits 
with grocery string belts run by 
water power from a little dam 
made out of rocks and old sticks 
and weeds. And it was a lot of 

to splash around in the cool 
water with brown, bare feet, but 
they had to be careful for blood- 
suckers. They didn’t like them, 
anyway, they looked so wormy and 
black and slimy. And they lodked 
out for their bare feet when they 








mother had read to them. It 
seemed strange, too, that at the 
same time, the father should be 
making a cross over the field with 
his team. Maybe, after all, gulis 
and farmers were something like a 
priest, a priest in different kinds 
of clothes, blessing something. 

In winter time the boys coud 
feel so sorry for the winter wheat 
because they thought it must be 
so cold out there on the bare hills. 
They didn’t think the mother earth 
was very good to it, but then when 
it snowed, they felt better. Then 
they couldn ’t see it, and they liked 
the snow anyway. Then they could 
go coasting on sleds, or ir ease of 
necessity on a scoop.shovel. And 
they would play in the snow all 
day long, making snow houses, 
snow men or some of the other 
many things that can be made out 
of snow. And when supper time 
came at dark, and the chores were 
over, both boys, with their cheeks 
glowing from the exercise and the 
fresh air, would be ready to stay 
in the house. Mother would darn 
socks or patch overalls, and she 
always had plenty of that to do in 


is terribly hard on clothes. Dad 


would sit around with his pipe in 
his mouth, reading the paper, and 
talking about the news. The boy 
drew pictures or cut horses and 
pigs out of paper, his mouth keep- 
ing time to the clip of the scissors. 
(Continued on pags 12) 
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the fall and winter. Corn husking ~ 
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WHEN IOWA WAS A RANGE COUNTRY 


Cattle Grazed a Trail Which a More Permanent Agriculture Quickly Foliowed — 


RICH growth of tail, thick grass, extend- 
A ing on all sides, without a human dwell- 
ing in sight. It was a fertile prairie 
which greeted the early Iowa settler as he urged 
his team onward into the land which was to be 
his future home. Perhaps his entire possessions 
included only his team, a yoke of oxen, two or 
three cows, a prairie schooner, a few movable 
remnants of the civilization he had left behind, 
and a family—usually large and always hope- 
ful. Altogether not a very formidable array of 
resources with which to begin establishing a 
farm home on the open prairie. 

Old settlers, still living, describe with wonder 
their feelings at their first sight of this new 
farm empire. These pioneers knew the wealth 
thai lay buried in that rich black soil. As for 
getting it out in the form of cultivated crops— 
well, that was another matter. Meanwhile, ready 
at hand, were a few cows and a superabundance 
of prairie grass, all that were necessary for the 
beginnings of a very simple farm enterprise— 
the grazing of cattle. 

The settlers’ next consideration after locating 
their homesteads was the business of getting the 
bare necessities, and to this they immediately 
set their hands. Where did they begin? Their 
possessions were few. Even the 
wealthier among them could 
not have equipped themselves 
for any extensive raising of 
crops, and such erops as they 
could have raised would have 
given them but little. Capital 
Was scarce and interest was 
very high on speh capital as 
was available. Labor also was 
searce and high, Few men 
eared to work long for others 
when they themselves could 
take up land. 


An Ideal Industry 


Cattle grazing made the 

ideal industry, because the 
~ eattle were big enough so as 
not to be molested by preda- 
tory animals, because they 
needed just such bulky feeds 
as prairie grass, because they 
required the smallest amount 
of labor per aecré of land, and 
because they required the 
smallest investment per acre. 
Cattle, too, could transport 
themselves in the days before 
the railroad had reached that far to the west- 
ward. Their legs could carry them to market. 
So it came about that cattle grazed the way for 
a more permanent agricultural development. 

A yoke of oxen and two or three cows to give 
milk for family usé¢ were the extent of live- 
stock owned by the average settler when he 
first took a homestead, altho some exceptional 
newcomers had more. Because the average set- 
tler had few cattle to care for, he built fences 
around his small patch of cultivated crop, or, 
far more commonly, turned thé cattle loose on 
the prairie. Sometimes small boys of the fam- 
ily who were too young to do any heavy work, 
were given the job of herding. Other settlers 
simply turned the cattl¢ loose in the hope that 
they would not stray far, and hunted them up 
each evening. As long as there was plenty of 
good pasture nearby, the cattle seldom strayed 
far, altho occasionally they caused their owners 
to hunt many miles for them. Along rivers and 
where there was timber and rough land, cattle 
_ which were not in the milking herd were often 
turned out in the spring and left to roam until 
fall, their owners possibly looking them up once 
in a while during the summer. 

In southeastern Iowa, where the incoming 
stream of immigrants first began to settle, most 
of the cattle were kept around their owners’ 
farms, where they were watched by small boys, 
or were fenced in. The settlers in this section 
eame mostly from the densely settled eastern 
states, where the practice of herding cattle was 





Of course, 


By John A. Hopkins Jr. and C. R. F. Smith 


little known, and, unlike later settlers in other 
parts of the state, they settled fairly close to- 
gether and did not spread out over the prairies. 

On the outskirts of the more thickly settled 
eastern counties, however, there developed the 
practice of gathering cattle belonging to one 
farmer or to many farmers, into herds, and 
hiring a man to watch over the herd in the un- 
occupied prairie nearby. This practice of herd- 
ing, which in some form or other, had been 
brought from the older eastern sections, was 
destined to blaze a trail west and northwest 
across Iowa, preparing the way for a more ad- 
vanced type of farming which followed, and 
finally to move out thru northwestern lowa to 
other open prairie lands. 

In explanation of this practice, the Adair 
Register, of October 5, 1867, says: 

‘‘The citizens of this township met, last Fri- 
day evening and organized a herd company; 
nearly all the cattle owners in town going. into 
it. A boy is employed to take charge of them 
(the cattle), who will take them away at seven 
o’clock in the morning and return them at sun- 
down. Quite a large herd was made up at the 
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1870 


The lines show the approximate date at which herding disappeared in the areas marked. 
herding was practiced in some spots later than these dates 
indicate, but the lines on the may show the general practice. 


meeting, and others can be put in at any time. 
With the number already made up, thé expense 
will be light on each one.”’ 

As the nearby prairie became aceupied by ad- 
ditional settlers it was necessary to go farther 
for pasture. To meet this need, a herder, who 
could care for a herd during the entire grazing 
season, was hired to take the cattle out several 
miles to where there was plenty of unoccupied 
prairie land. Cattle could be herded in this 
way almost anywhere in the state at a cost of 
not over $2 per head for the season. The herder 
ordinarily had a horse to assist in herding, lived 
in a shack near the grazing grounds, usually 
had a corral nearby into which he drove the cat- 
tle atsnight to prevent their straying off, and 
salted the stock once a week. 


Identified by Brands and Ear-Marks 


Always cattle herding kept moving to the 
west arid north as settlers moved in from the 
east. When the land in one section was all 
taken up, it became impossible to herd there 
any longer, and the older settlers with large 
numbers of cattle got up herds ta be driven 
out where there was still sufficient pasture. 
Here they were kept during the pasture season 
and returned to their owners in the fall. Cattle 
were identified by brands or ear-marks. There 
was some loss by stealing, and in some cases 
enough to put a stop to the practice. In most 
places, however, stealing was uncommon. Herds 
varied in size from one hundred to fifteen 


hundred head, aecording to old settlers who are 
still living. ~ 

In south-central Iowa, it was usually three or 
four years beford a newcomer had enough cattle 
to contribute to a herd, and sometimes that long 
before he had any neighbors to bother about. 
His own corn field and his own eattle being his 


only concern, the small children could do the | 


necessary herding. As other settlers drifted in 
and cattle became more numerous, the need for 
herding arose. In Wapello county there was 
herding from 1855 to about 1858, when the 
prairies were taken up. Herding began in Jas. 


per county about 1860, and because settlement’ 


was slower, lasted until 1870. Herding in Dela- 
ware county passed out of existence about 1868, 
with the occupancy of the last df the open 
prairie. 

Nowhere did herding last very long. West of 
Delaware county, in Blackhawk county, there 
were a few herds in the ’60’s, but by the °70’s 
herding stopped here. In the ’70’s, herds were 
made up near Cedar Falls, to be driven to Cerro 
Gordo and Kossuth counties for summer pas- 
turing, At the same time, in the southern part 
of the state, cattle owners found their nearby 
herding grounds being taken up by homestead- 
ers, and had to make up herds 


home, to more plentiful pas- 
ture land. The same thing also 
was occurring in Lucas county 


Mormon trail and the C., B. & 
Q. railroad. The same change 
occurred in Franklin, Mitchell, 
Dalias, Cass and Pottawatta- 
mie counties about five years 
later. Meanwhile counties to 
the east had been sending 
their cattle here for summer 
herding. Each section of the 
state that had not been settled, 
for a time was the grazing 
ground for the region just te 
the east or southeast. 


A Continual Transition 


during this period was contin- 
ually going on. After 1865, 
the practice of turning cattle 
loose to shift for themselves 
was becoming less-common and 
was practiced by new settlers 
only for a very short time. By 
this time, herds which had been established in 
the western one-third of Iowa had become so 
numerous and so large that only the northwest- 
ern corner of the state contained unused land. 
By 1873, there was little open prairie east of 
the Des Moines.river. By 1880, in the three 
southern tiers of counties there were herds left 
only heré and there in the rougher sections 
Until about 1885, herds from Blackhawk county 
were being driven to Cerro Gordo, Kossuth and 
Hancock counties. From Cass county they were 
being driven into Shelby and Audubon, from 


Pagé into Audubon and Shelby, .and also into | 


nearby Missouri counties. 


Herding lasted longer in the northwestern 


part of the state. Up till about 1890, cattle were 


being driven from Greene county into Calhoun. — 


Along the C. & N. W. railroad, thru Greene, 


Carroll and Crawford counties, and in the re- | 
gion to the north along the Illinois Central, 


herding seems to have ended between 1882 and 
1885, while in the more thinly settled sections 


between the railroads, it lasted three or four 


years longer, By 1885, herds had disappeared 


from Greene, Crawford, Ida and counties to the 
east and south. From these counties herds were 
being driven into Clay, Sioux and other north- — 
western counties. From here they were finally | 
pushed into the northern tier of counties and | 
to the western part of the state. In the late ’80’s | 
they were being pushed beyond the Iowa bo run 


daries. 


By 1885, practically (Concluded on page 15 ) 


to drive ‘farther away from 


and farther west along the, 


The transition: in grazing | 
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_ African natives for print 
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«sy WON’T be using my car this morning, 
boys,’’ offered an English tobacco sales- 
man we had met the night before at the 

‘‘open house’’ party at Winnebah, on the west 

African gold- coast. ‘‘You’re jolly well wel- 

come to it if you'want it. Take a ride back and 

see a bit of the bush. That’s where the real 
country is.’’ 

His important native chauffeur bowed Jim 
and me into the big American car and we struck 
out for an inland native town fifteen or twenty 
miles back. The narrow little highway eireled 
about the edge of the town as if screwing up 
its courage for the plunge, and then struck 
boldly off into the jungle, a straightaway dash 
into the heart of the tangled African bush. 

Now we climbed a long, low hill and, thru 
the occasional open windows in the green jungle 
walls we caught fleeting glimpses of deep ver- 
dant valleys on either side, each a jungle in it- 
self. There were hopeless masses of dark, dense 
undergrowth topped by mightier trees of all 
kinds and colors, and even these overshadowed 
by occasional giant palms towering like holly- 
hocks over a weedy flower garden. - 


A Pitiful Attempt at Farming 


A few miles farther inland, little clearings 
appeared, each only a few rough acres hewn 
out of the jungle, and producing, still in a half- 
wild state, a living of sorts for the blacks who 
till the land. A half-dozen rows of corn, a 
erazy-quilt patch of yams, a seattering of paw- 
paw trees, various sorts of greens, and always a 
background of stumps and weeds and undomes- 
ticated trees. A rather pitiful attempt at farm- 
ing, as we regard the profession, for the work 
is all done by hand—and by head. 

There are no horses on these ‘‘farms,’’ no 
tractors, and not even cattle to be worked. There 
is no machinery of any kind, except erude, adze- 
like hoes, an occasional ax, a clumsy machete— 
and the bare hands and feet and heads of the 
natives. In truth, the principal factor in what 
little suecess is achieved in this primitive man- 
ner of farming is nature herself, who smiles on 
the pitiful little farms in her most tolerant and 
munificent mood. Plenty of rain, plenty of 
sunshine, no killing frosts, and a great variety 
of fruits and vegetables that have been aceli- 
mated thru thousands of years of natural selec- 
tion—these are the gifts that supplement the 


meager effort and knowledge furnished by the ° 


native farmers. 
Still farther inland we found some cocoa 
plantations and a more systematic cultivation. 


An enterprising man clears a patch of land, 


sets out cocoa or oil palm trees, and when the 
trees finally begin to produce, his future is as- 
sured. He piles his crop on the heads of his 
wives and children—and sometimes his slaves, 
even in these modern times—transports it to 
the nearest motor road or town, often a hundred 
miles or more away, and collects his yearly rev- 
enue. A laborious process, 


By Francis A. Flood 
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This basket and baby carrier hasn’t a care 


in the 
wor.d—or a husband either. 

ease, tse tse fly, and other menaces against 
which nature has armed the blacks, The black 
heart of Africa must be forever black. If there 
are grandsons of the heroes of that great Amer- 
ican pioneering epoch, the covered wagon days 
of ’49 and the ’60’s, who thirst for twentieth 
century pioneering, they can find plenty of op- 
portunity in Africa, but little reward on the 
west coast for some time to come. 

‘*Hello! What’s going on there?’’ I yelled 
to our driver, as a turn in the road disclosed. a 
white stone building, surrounded by a wide, 
covered porch and scores of solemn blacks. 

**Co’t, sah. It be co’t palaver, sah,’’ he an- 
nounced.; ‘‘That be the co’t house, sah.’’ 

’ **Stop. Let’s see what’s up,’’ said Jim. He 
likes police courts anyway. We climbed out of 
the car and sidled up to a group of distin- 
guished looking colored gentlemen who stood 
aloof at one end of the long porch. A young 


ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Flood and Wilson Get Into an African Police Court—But Only as Spectators 








Daniel in gray spats, a gold pencil in his pock- 
et, atid the law of the land in one volume under 
his arm, greeted us with a cheerful bow. 

‘“We’re just a couple of American tourists 
having a- look around,’’ we explained, ‘and 
wonder if we might visit court a few minutes” 

‘*Certainly,’’ he replied, in better English 
than American. ‘‘ You'll be most welcome. ‘This 
is just a lower court, where minor cases are 
heard, but you may find it interesting.’’ 

‘‘The real crooks get into the higher courts, 
I suppose, just as they do in Ameriea,’’ I ven- 
tured, wondering if the native African judicial 
system: had thus developed on a par with our 
own. 

‘* Ah, no, sir,’’ he grinned. ‘‘The real crooks 
never get into any court here—just as in Amer- 
ica.”’ Truly he was a wise judge, this weli- 
dressed, black, young jurist. 

Every one rose to his feet as we entered the 
erowded court room, and all remained stand- 
ing until ‘our conductor,.who turned out to be 
the judge himself, took his place upon the bench 
and bowed us to conspicuous seats within the 
railed enclosure before the bench. 


Like a Church of England Pulpit 


His honor then poised a huge quill pen ex- 
actly as a learned judge should do, looked down 
from the ebony bench and smiled—first, sternly 
at a sullen black giant, naked to the waist, al- 
ready arraigned directly before the bench, in 
the prisoner’s dock, a piece of glittering ma- 
hogany furniture that looked exactly like a 
Chureh of England pulpit. 

He smiled again—this time the wise, reserved 
smile of the sphinx, directed toward the bat- 
tery of attorneys seated at a large table a little 
to his left. One sage old barrister, his kinky 
wool partly covered by a moth-eaten, powdered 
wig, scowled at his notes and thumbed a heavy 
book, inspiring at once the confidence of his 
client and the respeet of his opponent. 

His honor smiled again—patronizingly at the 
roomful of spectators, and hospitably at us. He 
then nodded to the clerk, who immediately an- 
nounced the ease of Koko, charged with being 
drunk. 

‘‘Does he plead guilty or not guilty?’’ in- 
quired the judge. 

‘“We know he was drunk, your honor. He 
needs no hearing;’’ interrupted the bemedaled 
and sternly uniformed chief of police, who aet- 
ed as public accuser. 

‘‘Well, did he plead drinking for native cus- 
tom? Maybe he had a mother back in the 
bush get married or die or something, and had 
a right to drink.’’ We learned afterward that 
the British colonial courts are always careful 
to respect the native customs and usages wher- 
ever possible. 

‘No, he didn’t plead native custom. It was 
nobody’s birthday,’’ grinned the black aceuser. 

‘‘What did you drink?’’ said the judge. 

‘Gin, your honor.’’ 





and yet thousands of tons 
of palm oil and cocoa are ‘ 
exported annually and ev- | 


by natives, with no machin- 


f course, commerce is 
developing more and more 
of a demand for the cocoa 
and palm oil of Africa as 
well as a reciprocating de- 
mand on the part of the 


cloth and other products 
of civilization in return. As 
a result, the next few years 
may see a great change in 
the farming methods in the 
West coast bush country, 
ut in my opinion it will 
hever be a white man’s 
farming country. White 
men, horses and cattle can 











Native West African market where there are’ as many vendors as purchasers. 


: j ‘*How much ?”’ 
| ‘Half a_ bottle, your 
honor.’’ 


; ‘“‘That half bottle will 
|  eost you ten shillings. Next 
ease!’’ And the prisoner 
was led from the pulpit. 

A shriveled old man with 
one eye gone was led into 
the dock, charged with ear- 
rying a gun without a li- 
eense, A rusty old muzzle 
loader, considerably over 
six feet long, was presented 
as Exhibit A. Thru an in- 
terpreter, the accused ex- 
plained he had bought thie 
gun a month before and 
dashed it to his son, back 
in the bush. The gun would 
not work and he was bring- 
ing it to a blacksmith to be 
fixed when he was arrest- 
ed. (Coneluded on page 36) 
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Crops and livestock are the foundation 
of farm earnings and good fences are the 
foundation of good farm management. 


N 


LARG 
‘ beruatie Use more good fences and let them help 
ANCHOR/ you increase your farm earnings. 


q AMERICAN, ROYAL, ANTHONY 
or MONITOR brands of Zinc Insulated 
Fences insure your getting longest last- 
ing fence at the lowest cost per year. 
Made of the right kind of steel wires, 
protected against rust, with a heavy 

uniform insulation of zinc. 
BANNER STEEL POSTS save time, 
work and money. Note the New Im- 
proved Drop Loop Clamp and con- 
| tinuous notches which make it easy to 
attach any or every line wire. The loop 
holdsthewires securely, yet allows “play” 
to equalize strain. The large slit-wing 
anchor provides immediate anchorage; 
i the railroad rail design holds the fence 

true to line. 

BANNER STEEL POSTS are easy to handle, 
easy to haul, easy to drive, save the work of 
digging post holes, allow burning the fence rows, 
provide lightning protection and save money 
and repairs. Protected for years of service by a 
heavy waterproof linseed oil paint. 

Ask our dealer in your community. 

Send for our booklet, “(How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


AMERICAN STEEL @& bp case COMPANY 
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aie OR HOG 


Suggestions on Housing Corn Belt Hogs 


OMFORTABLE housing for the 
hogs should not be looked upon 
as an expense but as an investment 
which properly managed will bring 
good interest on the money. Good 
housing means keeping the hogs dry 
and reasonably warm, fresh air but 
freedom from drafts and ciills, clean 
pens and warm floors and beds, room 
for comfort, plenty of light and sun- 
shine, and good-sanitary surroundings. 
How best to secure all of these at the 
lowest cost per year, rather than the 
lowest first cost, is a standing eco- 
nomic problem on every farm. 

The first thing to decide is whether 
individual hog houses or a community 
type is most desirable. For. brood 
sows the tendency now seems toward 
individual houses and the McLean sys- 
tem of sanitation. For early pigs, 
either a well disinfected community 
house may be used for farrowing, the 
sow and pigs being hauled to the in- 
dividual houses; or a portable far- 
rowing house with five or six pens 
with provision for heating may be 
used. 
right in the individual houses. 


very largely on the farm conditions, 
on the type of hogs produced, and on 
the market to be reached. 
“Types of Houses Vary 

But evidently there is still a wide 
field for the community hog house and 
how best to build it is still an impor- 
tant question... So far there seems to 
be no definite decision as to which 
type of community hog house is best. 
The half-monitor type which for sev- 
eral years was so popular now seems 
to be losing favor, largely because of 
too much unused headroom, with the 
difficulty of keeping it properly heat- 
ed. Probably the Iowa or gable roof 
type is most popular now, altho the 
gambrel roof also is much liked. Also 
the shed roof type has many followers, 
and now the round roof type is mak- 
ing considerable headway. Bither of 
these types seems to give good satis- 
faction. In a few cases ,a two-story 
building is used, with bedding and 


feed above; but many good hog rais-_ 


ers object to this because of the diffi- 
culty of getting sunlight over all the 
floor. It does have the great advan- 
tage of low headroom and good insula- 
tion above, and many farmers are try- 
ing to secure this by putting joists 
across the upper part of the gable 
reof and storing bedding above, still 
leaving room along each side for roof 
windows. However, good results can 
be secured with almost any type of 


‘puilding if it is warmly and substan- 


tially built and properly ventilated 
and managed. 

The most common width of hog 
house is either 20 feet, which accom- 
modates two rows of pens each 6x8 
feet and a 4-foot feeding alley, often 
with litter carrier and food carrier 
track down the center; or 24 feet, 
which accommodates two rows of 6x8- 
foot pens, with an 8-foot central alley 
thru which the manure spreader can 
be driven for cleaning or which can 
be turned into pens if desired. A 6x8- 
foot pen will accommodate a medium 
sized sow and litter, but will be too 
small for a large sow. 

No matter what material is used for 
the walls, the foundation and footings 
should be of monolithic concrete, since 


this is one of the best methods of dis- 


tributing bearing pressures over a con- 
siderable area and thus guarding 
against cracked walls due to unequal 
settling. The foundation walls should 
extend about eighteen inches below 
the surface and twelve inches above, 
and should be about eight inches 
thick; and the best practice calls for a 
concrete footing below the walls 
twelve inches wide and eight inches 
thick. A little reinforcement around 
the corners is quite desirable, as these 
ecre-the plecces where crackizng:is: most 








COMFORT 


likely to occur. Complete directions 
for building such a foundation can be 


secured in the free bulletin, “Concrete — 


Foundations and Basements,” put out 


by the Portland Cement Association, — 


Chicago, Ill. 

Almost any type of wall construc- 
tion may be used, provided it is warm 
and tight. Wood frame is the most 
common, with rough sheathing on the 
outside, then heavy building paper and 
drop siding. This makes_a warm wall, 
but probably the same material could 


be used to better advantage by putting © 


the rough sheathing on the inside of 
the studding, the heavy paper and 
drop siding outside, and the space 


between filled with sawdust or coarse * 


gravel. Also various combinations of 
commercial insulating materials -can 
be worked in to make a very warm 
wall. 

Masonry walls of hollow tile, con- 
crete blocks, or monolithic concrete 
are often favored because of their 
long life and freedom from painting 
and other upkeep; but either of these 


Later pigs may be farrowed | walls are likely to be cold and frosty 
The | 


best method of handling will depend | 


unless properly built. One way of se- 
curing warm masonry walls is- by 
building two separate walls with an 
air space between, this being filled 
with sawdust or gravel to prevent air 
circulation. Another method is by 
building two thin walls with a sheet of 
asphalt-coated or other waterproofed 
commercial insulation between them. 
Another method is to make a single 
masonry wall, furr and lath it on the 
inside, and then plaster this with ce- 
ment stucco, altho this adds a little 
more to the cost of the wall. 


The Floors 


There is also much difference of 
opinion as to the best floors for hog 
houses. So far as ease of keeping 
clean combined with cheapness and 
long life is concerned, probably noth- 
ing can compare with concrete, and if 
it is given a rough float finish it is; 
not slippery enough to give trouble. 
However, the concrete floor is apt to 
be rather chilling in cold weather and 
is likely to cause colds and influenza. 
The ideal floor would be a concrete 
base with a cork, brick or pressure 
creosoted wood block upper layer, but 
this type of floor is considerably more 
expensive. Tests of different floor 
construction show the following heat 
losses: 

Five inches of concrete on saith: 31 
per cent loss. 

Five inches hollow clay block with 
cement grouting 30 per cent loss. 

Five inches concrete with two-inch 
wood overlay, 16 per cent loss. 


Five inches hollow tile with two- — 


inch wood overlay, 15 per cent loss. 

Two and one-half inches concrete 
with cork brick overlay, 12 per cent 
loss. 

Five inches tile with cork brick 
overlay, 11 per cent loss. 

From the above it would seem that 
a four-inch concrete floor with float 
finish and wood overlay for the bed 
makes about the most practical hog- 
house floor for the money. 

If the foundation walls extend 
twelve inches above the ground sur- 
face and it is filled in with sand or 
gravel so the top of the concrete floor 
comes about even with the top of wall, 
there will be little or no trouble about 
the floor not being dry. It is impor- 
tant in laying the concrete floor that 
a non-conducting joint be placed be- 
tween foundation wall and floor. This 
may be of wood or of impregnated in- 
sulation, such as is used for expansion 
joints in concrete pavement. If this. 
is not done, the cold from the founda- 


tion walls will be carried quite a dis- | 


tance into the concrete floors. 


The problems of hog house sanita- 
tion, such as sunshine and ventila- | 
tion, are of such prime importance q 


that they will be taken up in a sepa 5 
rate article.—I. W. Dichcrson. 
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— is no need of paying the high prices. Good harness can be manufactured 
and sold to the farmers at far_less. My enormous production and my way of 
dealing direct with the farmer make it possible. So many thousands of farmers are 
my regular customers, my harness manufacturing business has become the outstand- 
ing leader. This season I am able to give my farmer friends even greater values than 
ever before. 

I want you to have my big, new, free Catalog—see the many different styles of 
harness—see how my harness is made—compare my harness and my prices with any 
other—see what an amazing reduction in prices my way direct to the farmer makes 
Possible. Y 

My business is harness and saddlery goods—nothing else. Having been a tanner 
of leather for years, I have the additional great advantage of a tanner’s knowledge of 

er. I am sure of the high quality of the leather that goes into my harness. Yet 
—I do not ask you to take my judgment. I guarantee my harness will PLEASE you 
and that my prices will be far under any other harness of anywhere near my quality. 
It costs you nothing to find out. 


Examine and Test at My Risk 


In fairness to yourself, find out about my harness and my astoundingly low 
Prices. I will send you any set you select, for you to examine and test any way you 
You pay nothing unless you decide to keep it. 
Get my Catalog now. Read why I can give you such great values—see for your- 
‘why farmers say my harness is the best and my prices are down where harness 
Prices should be. Just fill out the coupon and mail it today; ‘or a postcard will do. _ 


A TANNING CO., 4845 So. 27 St., Omaha, Nebr. 


HARNESS BILL GALASH, Pres. 


WORLDS GREATEST FARM HARNESS 


Make Complete Set of Harness 
EVERY EIGHT MINUTES 


Thousands of Iowa farmers order from my cataloge—hundreds more buy at my 
factory or at my Room No. 205 in the Live Stock Exchange Building, when at the 
Omaha market. Many buy for their neighbors, as well. I gladly refer you to your 
live sage commission firm here or to the Stock Yards National Bank, of South 
Omaha. 

When in Omaha, visit my factory. I would like to know you personally and 
show you through my greatly enlarged plant. See my skilled harness makers 
manufacturing a complete set of harness every eight minutes, see the quality of 
leather, see how strongly and perfectly my harness is made. 


You will find my big, new cata- 
log a most interesting harness 
book—scores of pictures 
of leading farmers 
using my harness, and 
what the say about 
it; valuable informa- 
tion about ieather and 
harness; “many _  differ- 
ent styles of harness 
and, most of all, 
the enormous 
saving my way 
makes possible 
for the farmer. 

Send for 
this cata- 
log today. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. 
(Harness Bill Kalash, President) 


4845 South Twenty-seventh 
Omaha, Neb. 


Send me your free Harness Catalog. 
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Will You Sell or 
Buy Seed Corn 
This Year? 


The late season last year pro- 
duced lots of poor seed in some 
sections of Iowa and of sur- 


rounding states. If you have 
good seed, a want ad in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer should sell it 
quickly to farmers in these sec- 
tions, 


lf you expect to buy, insure a 
good crop this year; buy tested, 
guaranteed seed thru our classi- 
fied page. If you don’t find what 
you want there, run a want ad 
asking for the variety of seed 
you wish to plant. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the pio- 
neer authority in the Middle 
West on corn and corn growing. 
Its advertisers naturally get 
good results. Read what this ad- 
vertiser says about his returns: 


Gentlemen: 


On June 17 of last year, I ran 
a classified ad once in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer offering my early 
60-day seed corn for sale. In 
less than a month I made 30 
express shipments. People 
within a 100-mile radius drove 
to my farm for seed corn. On 
the first Sunday after my ad 
ran, 50 cars came to my place. 
Altogether I sold more than 150 
bushels. 

I could have sold five times 
as much if I had had it. 


Yours very truly, 
ORIGER & SON. 


Every week your ad will go 
into the homes of 117,000 farm- 
ers who are now thinking about 
the corn they will plant in May. 
While the lesson of last season 
is still fresh in their minds tell 
them about your seed corn. 


The convenient coupon on 
page 40 will save you time. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want Ad 




















3 Styles, $1925, $3522 
to $6452 for the BEST 
5 Styles Anti-Rust Hardware 
Made in our own big 

? ds of farmers 


all over. the U. 8. ay -here — tell 
their and us save $10 to $20 on 
each set. known f i low 







fm dreds 
4 willdo—sent free and postpaid. 


THE U.S. FARM SALES CO. 
“Dept. Gisz 





Salina, Kans. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farme’ 
when writing advertisers. 





What School for the 
Farm Boy? 





(Continued from page 7) 
about eight o’clock mother put away 
her sewing and the boy sat up and 
looked at her with his big eyes. He 
know what, was coming. A fairy story 
of some kind. Maybe by H. C. Ander- 
sen about the ugly duckiing that 
turned out to be a swan after all, or 
about the darning needle that thought 
it was so smart, or maybe some of 
Grimm’s or Aesop’s fables: His moth- 
er thought there was more to those 
stories than there was to looking at 
the funny pictures. And the boy liked 
the stories, liked to hear them time 
and again and with each repetition 
they became dearer. “Please tell me 
the one about the three bears,” he 
would say, and the mother had to be 
sure to tell *+ exactly as she had al- 
ways told it before or he would stop 
her and check up on her. He knew 


how it was supposed to go. She 
couldn’t fool him. 
Sometimes Howard’s folks came 


over to Vernon’s for the evening and 
then while the old folks played cards 
and talked the boys played, making 
things, playing with home-made toys, 
or building hog houses and barns out 
of blocks and had silos made out of 
coffee cans. And their mothers bought 
a certain kind of oat meal because it 
came in round packages that the boys 
liked so much to play with. } 

Then along about nine-thirty or ten, 
depending upon how interesting the 
game was, the mother would fix up a 
little lunch of sandwiches and cookies 
and they would all eat. The old folks 
had coffee. The boys had milk to 
drink. “Coffee isn’t good for boys,” 
the mothers both said. The women 
talked about new patterns in sewing, 
cooking recipes, stories they had read 
and things like that. The men talked 
about Farm Bureau meetings, who 
was going to be elected president or 
what the new county agent knew 
about fertilizers. It wasn’t very in- 
teresting to the boys. Boys of seven 
have their own interests. They ate 
quickly so they could get back to 
their farms in the corner by the sew- 
ing machine. The evening was always 
too short for them. And they always 
wished the folks would begin playing 
cards again, and hated to hear How- 
ard’s father say: 

“Well, I guess we'll be goin’ home.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Young would add, “it’s 
gettin’ late and the boys have to be 
up in time for school tomorrow.” 

The boys didn’t like that much and 
they wished there was no school to be 
having to go home for.: But there 
was. 

“Come over some night soon and 
we'll get revenge,” Mrs. Young would 
say laughingly to Mr. Saunders. They 
were always partners in cards. She 
admitted that she got along with her 
husband fine all the rest of the time, 
but when it came te a card game she 
didn’t think much of her husband’s 
playing. Mrs. Saunders said the same 
about her husband, and both husbands 
laughed at them, as the. visitors went 
home across the road. 





CHAPTER III 
ae OSH, how the time does fly!” 
Saunders said one day to his 
wife as he came in from the barn. 
‘Here Vernon is already in the sev- 
enth grade and it seemed only yester- 
day that he was startin’ school.” 

And so it was. Both Vernon and 
Howard were in the seventh grade. 
Thev had learned to read and write, 
learned how to figure, so well in fact 
that they could help their dads meas- 
ure up haystacks. They read some 
history and liked it, studied grammar 
and disliked it, as most boys do, and 
they learned how to spell and studied 
geography. All that they had learned 
by the time they finished the seventh 
grade. They were to have more of it 
in the eighth grade. The folks thought 
they were getting along pretty good. 
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for no other flour is quite like it. 


Omar is both a cake and a bread flour—selling at 
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There is a 
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The consolidated school was an ad- 
vantage, there was no doubt about 
that. At least in the grades. It gave 
them a better chance to get good 
teachers. Grade teachers in the con- 
solidated schoo! had to have at least 
two years of college preparation. Ru- 
ral teachers had to have only twelve 
weeks of normal training. Most rural 
teachers were young girls just. out of 
high school. They couldn’t always 
teach such an awful lot, and growing 
boys can ask a lot of embarrassing 
questions from someone that hasn’t 
had more than twelve weeks of nor- 
mal training. Vernon and Howard 
were no exceptions to the rule, they 
were wide awake boys with an un- 
bounded curiosity and many times 
their teachers had to tell them to look 
it up, or find some excuse for not an- 
swering their questions. The boys 
liked history best. It was about peo- 
ple who did things. Geography was 
next, it was about live people and 
things, far, far away. There was some 
stuff about latitude and longitude that 
wasn’t much interesting and after 
their examinations they just naturally 
forgot about it, but as a whole geog- 
raphy was all right. But history was 
the stuff, thought the boys. 

In summer vacation they often had 


« 





to go out and pull weeds in the corn 
field. Instead of each boy working 
alone in his father’s field, they worked 
together, cleaning up one field at 4 
time. It was more fun that way and 
they seemed to get more done. Work 
got tiresome when they were all alone 
and only thirteen years of age. When 
they were together they could make 
the iron weeds or cockle burhs ene- 
mies of theirs and their pulling them 
ceased to be a job and became a bat- 
tle. If you could have seen them g0- 
ing down the corn rows scattering 
weeds to the right and the left, you 
wouldn’t be in doubt as to who the 
victors were. 

“If we get them cleaned out like 
that for three years straight, we won't 
have 2 weed on the place,’ Young 
said to the boys. 

And the boys did chores, too. They 
fed the horses oats and hay. They 
brought up the cows as usual, but now 
they did it on horseback because it 
went faster that way. They liked to 
be cowboys and they could ride some, 
too. Vernon rode an old buckskin | 
bronco, Fanny, that they had had as 
long as he could remember. Howard — 
had a bay horse that they used to 
drive to town with before they got the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HALLET CLARK 


Better Hogs, Due to Life Guard 

“I have used several 
brands of Mineral and I 
got some good out of 
most of them, but since I 
started to feed Life Guard, 
back in 1922, I have raised 
better hogs than before 
and I believe that lots of 
the credit is due to Life 
Guard and I am still feed- 
ing it.’—Hallet Clark, R. 
R. 6, Des Moines. 














LEE PERRY 


BestWay to Get Ready for Market 


“If you check back on 
your order book, you'll 
see I’ve used Life Guard 
ever since 1922. Life 
Guard and corn is the best 
way I know of to get a 
bunch of shoats ready for 
market.’’—Lee Perry, In- 
dianola, lowa. 


AFT ER all, what a manufacturer says about his own 


product is less important than what the users of 
that product say. For their statements are based on their own 
personal experience and are governed by the results they have obtained. 


No stronger proof of the value of LIFE GUARD Minerals can be offered 
than this fact: Every one of our first ten customers is still using this super- 
mineral—and has been doing it continuously for the last six years. Read their 
letters on this page. You will see exactly what you can expect from 
feeding LIFE GUARD to your hogs. 


Get All the Facts—Just Drop Us a Postal 


If you want to get your hogs ready for market in shorter time’so as to increase your 
profits, write.us today. By return mail we will send you full details about LIFE GUARD. 
See for yourself just what it is that has so completely satisfied not only these ten first cus- 
tomers but many thousands of the leading hog raisers throughout the corn belt. 


STOCKMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 
Manufacturers of LIFE GUARD Minerals 
General Offices GO7 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 























H. H. PARKER 


Keeps Hogs in Shape—Make 
Fast Gains on Low Cost Feed 

“Life Guard is the best 
thing I know of for keep- 
ing my hogs in shape-and 


L. M. KEENEY 


Wouldn’t Be Without It 

“Daddy Allsup sold me 
my first order of Life 
Guard Mineral. That was 
in the spring of 1922. I 
have been feeding it ever 





| Our First Ten Customers 


till Feed LIFE GUARD > 
and They Have Done It for Six Whole Years 














FRANK HARVEY 


Tried Others— Life Guard Best 


“The fact that I have been 
using Life Guard since you 
first started to make it 
shows you what I think 
about it. Once or twice I 
have tried other mineral in 
that time but [ have always 
had Life Guard on hand and 
always stuck to Life Guard. 
It is the best mineral I ever 
used. I wish you would tell 
Mr. Allsup to stop and see 
me the first time he is down 
this way.’’—Frank Harvey, 
indianola, lowa. 











making fast gains on low 
cost feed. I’ve been feed- 
ing Life Guard since 1922, 
and in all that time-I’ve 
lost mighty few pigs. Any 
“feeder who sticks to Life 
Guard won’t go wrong.”’— 
H. H. Parker, Beech, lowa. 


since and I don’t believe 
there is anything as good. 
My hogs eat it all the time 
and they certainly have 
done well. I would not be 
without it.”—-L. M. Keen- 
ey, Carlisle, lowa. 





FRANK FLESHER 


**Keeps My Hogs in Thrifty 
Condition’’ 


“IT sent you an order by 
mail a couple weeks ago. f 
don’t know how mush Min- 
eral I bought from you in 
the last five years but 
have been using it all the 
time and wouldn’t be with- 
out it. Never have any trou- 
ble to get my hogs to eat it 
and it keeps them in a good, 
thrifty condition and I hard- 
ly know what a sick hog is 
since . using it.” — Frank 
Flesher, Indianola, lowa. 




















HARRY KIME 


Feeding Records Show Life 
Guard the Best.of All 


“For five years I 
have used Life Guard. 
Last year it helped 
raise the heaviest ton 
litter in Iowa. From 
my feeding records I 
am convinced that 
Life Guard will make 
more money for hog 
raisers than any sim- 
ilar product.”—Harry 
Kime, Norwalk, lowa. 




















WM. RID@EWAY 


**It Costs Me Nothing 
to Feed Life Guard’’ 


“T have been using 
Life Guard on my 
farm since 1922. It 
is the best hog min- 
eral I have ever used 
and I have tried a 
good many. 

“IT tell my boys that 
Life Guard Mineral 
has never ccst me 
anything: Instead it 
pays the man who 
feeds it.” — William 
Ridgeway, Carlisle, la. 





Salesmen 
Wanted 


in A Few Counties 


We have a few good territories open . 


for men to represent us among ilive- 
stock raisers in their communities. 
No previous sales 


Pleasant work. 
experience required. If interested 
write for details. 
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ELMER GOODHUE 
Easier to raise Good Hogs 


“IT have always said 
if I couldn’t raise go 
hogs I wouldn’t raise 
any and since feeding 
Lifé Guard I found it a 
lot easier job to -get 
good hogs. Seems to 
keep them in better 
shape and I do not have 
nearly the trouble with 
the diseases that I used 
to have. I am using 
a feed, too, that some 
people have trouble 
with. Right now I am 
using garbage from the 
Army Post,-but I keep 
plenty of Life (juard in 
the feeder and they are 
doing fine.” — Elmer 
Goodhue, Carlisle, iowa. 

















GEO. EATON 


Best Thing for the Flu 


*‘T had Life Guard 
Hog Mineral on my 
farm ever since I first 
bought in the spring of 
1922, and having it on 
hand has on two or 
three occasions saved 
me a good deal more 
than what all the min- 
eral I have fed during 
that time has cost. 

‘ft is the best thing 
for the flu that I have 
ever used. I am glad 
to recommend it to any- 
one as a real, honest 
mineral feed.’ —Way 
Eaton, Norwalk, lowa. 
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his crop on which he used 
QUALITY” Fertilizers. Mr. 


says: 


earlier.” 


up to 35 bushels per acre. 


this season. It pays. 





1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 





n at the left was unfertilized. Proof i 
— r increase the yield and quality of corn. 


Iowa Grower Says “‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers Paid Me Well” 


Early maturity, good quality, and 
large yields are the three things every 
farmer wants from his corn crop. Last 
season Mr. Harold Crow of Wapello, 
Iowa, got all three from that part of , 

CAA corn planted at the same time on 
Crow 


left a part of his field unfertilized. He 


“All during the growing season 
there was a marked difference in 

rowth where the fertilizer was ap- 
plied. I have harvested the corn 
and find ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertil- 
izers increased the yield 15 bushels 
per acre. In addition the corn that 
was fertilized matured two weeks 


The average increase produced by 
*AA QUALITY” Fertilizers on 27 
Corn Belt farms was 20 bushels per 
acre. Authentic records show increases 


Read the letters at the right. Then 
decide to use “AA QUALITY” goods weeks. 


15 More Bushels 
of Corn per Acre 





ks of corn were cut from equal areas on the farm of William Hawkinson. 
Fee ertan: Pry, QUALITY” Fertilizers was used on the corn at the right. The 


that “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers greatly 


Mr. H. L. McKinley of St. Ans- 
gar, Mitchell County, Iowa, says: 
“To my great surprise the corn on 
land cropped to corn for five 
years which been fertilized 
with Agrico ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer forged ahead and showed 
better color and vigor than the 


the other part of the same field 
planted on clover sod, but fertil- 
ized with another kind of fertilizer. 
The yield of the field where your 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer was 
used produced an increased yield 
of 10 bushels per acre and husked 
out a quality of corn two grades 
better than that produced on the 
other part of the same field, where 
I had expected to get the best 
yield.”—December 10, 1927. 


Mr. J. F. Botzel of Dodge Cen- 
ter, Dodge County, Minn., says: 
“I used 200 pounds per acre of 
your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizers 
on corn. The corn I fertilized 

+ matured 10 days earlier. The fer- 
tilizer increased my yield 20 bush- 
els per acre.”—October 4, 1927. 


Mr. W. R. Angle of Dakota, 
Stephenson County, Ill., says: 
“We farmers who grow corn in 
the north edge of the corn belt 
have to do something to hasten 
our corn to maturity as it seems 
that soft corn is the rule rather 
than the exception. I have found 
that ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer is 
cheap crop imsurance and will 
hasten the maturity of corn two 
ur corn escaped the 
danger of frost.”"—August 12, 
1927. 


“AA QUALITY” 
}FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
St. Louis Sales Department 


St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


Write for a free copy of booklet, “Fertilizing Corn.” 
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i-Bred C 
Hi-Bre orn 

Produced by crossing pure lines 
ofecorn. This corn pleased a large 
portion of our customers last sea- 
son, b gee up to 97: bushels 
sound, dry. weighed corn per acre. 
Have already sold a number of 
repeat orders. Ask for more in- 
formation. 


Hi-Bred Corn Company 
J.J. NEWLIN, Sales Megr., GRIMES, IOWA 
One-half mile west Johnston 
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Sixteen Iowa Master Farmers. 


‘Continued from page 3 


financially than five years ago, and 
more than one-half showed a profit 
above interest on the investment for 
the whole. period. 

But more than a mere making of 
money is required of Master Farmers. 
The use they make of the surplus 
is equally important. All but two of 
this group carry life insurance—some 
a surprisingly large amount for farm- 
ers and men whose incomes have nev- 
er been large. Payments on farms 
of course absorb a good deal of the 
surplus of families in this group be- 
cause eight are operating farms not 
completely paid for. But these men 
have not allowed indebtedness on the 
farm to absorb all the surplus when a 
wise plan called for the use of part 
of it for other purposes. New homes 
have been erected by three in this 
group within the last six years. Ad- 
ditional machinery, and the installing 
of modern conveniences in the house 
have taken a considerable share of the 
surplus income of this group. _ 

Seven of these Master Farmers 
have spent part of their surplus in- 
come in recent years giving a college 
training to children. Four others are 
paying for endowment insurance pol- 
icies maturing at the time their chil- 
dren reach college attendance age. 
Our Master Farmers’ families in their 
distribution of their income have sup- 
ported liberally their churches and the 
various activities connected with the 
church. 

If a farmer thinks clearly he is in- 
terested in the schools in his commu- 
nity. Fourteen out of this group have 
served as officials in the schools their 
children attend. Nine have served as 
a school official ten years or more. 

Interest in farm organizations is 
necessarily a part of the well-rounded 
life in a farm community. In this 
group not only membership but an 
active part in leadership is a part of 
the record of each man. Every one 
has belonged to and served as an Offi- 
cer in some one of the general farm 
organizations. Master Farmers living 
in communities that have co-operative 
creameries, elevators, or* shipping as- 
sociations are not only members but 
are holding places of responsibility in 
these organizations. 

Farming is or should be a continu- 
ing business. Children should be 
raised and trained to take our places 
when we pass on. Three of this group 
have already taken into partnership 
a son to carry on the operation of the 
farm. Four others will take this step 
within the next four or five years, ac- 
cording tq present plans. 

Under Right Living are grouped 
those .outward features by which we 
attempt to measure the things that 
should build happy, contented homes. 

On each of these sixteen farms is a 
comfortable house, at least fairly well 
adapted to the needs of the family. 
Twelve of these families live in houses 
having the modern conveniences that 
make life and living more comfortable. 
The remaining homes are largely mod- 
ern but lacking in one or two respects. 

High school training or its equiva- 
lent has been provided for all the chil- 
dren that are old enough, from the 
families of these Master Farmers. Col- 
lege training has been given in nearly 
every case where the children reached 
that age. 

No one nominated was refused con- 
sideration because of a lack of inter- 
est in church affairs. Yet it was 
found that thirteen of the group not 
only belonged but held a place of re- 
sponsibility in the church organization 
to which they belong. All the Master 
Farmer families attend, give financial 
support and have some part in the lo- 
cal church of their choice. The Mas- 
ter Farmers not only furnished reli- 
gious leadership but nearly every one 
is a leader in club work and other 
young people’s activities. 

There were nearly 100 nominees for 
Master Farmer to whom personal vis- 





its were made and their farm busi- 
ness, home life and community activ- 
ities studied in the selection of this 
group of sixteen Master Farmers. 
Each in this group of sixteen is well 
aware of many failures in coming up 
to the ideal they set for themselves. 
Each also falls short in some of the 


| things we wish to find in our ideal 
Nevertheless, we | 


Master Farmers. 
feel their records of achievement well 
merit the designation of Master Farm- 
er and they are worthy of being point- 
ed to as examples for younger farmers 
to follow. ; 

The 1927-Master Farmers are: 

Carl T. Anderson has operated a 
400-acre Washington county farm ag 
a stock-share tenant for sixteen years, 
He markets each year over 500 head 
of hogs. For five years he has han- 
dled his hogs strictly according to the 
McLean system. He feeds two to six 
cars of steers each year. He hag 
spread nearly 500 tons of limestone. 
Anderson is.a leader in local farmers’ 
institute, general farm organizations 
and church. 

H. D. Backhaus, of Worth county, 


‘has operated for twenty-three years 


the 220-acre farm he owns. He has 
specialized in raising market hogs and 
sheep. He has planned and built an 
unusually convenient and well-adapted 
set of farm buildings. He helped or- 
ganize and has served as an active of- 
ficer in the following: Co-operative 
elevator, creamery, shipping associa- 
tion and Farm Bureau. 

Frank Beath has farmed in Adams 
county for thirty-six years. He oper- 
ates 340 acres; 260 of which. he owns. 
Raising and feeding baby beef is his 
specialty. Hogs are also a major 
source of income. He is carrying ona 
definite liming program. Mr. Beath 
is an outstanding leader in Farm Bu- 
reau and club work in his county. 

A. J. Blakely, of Poweshiek, was 
born on the farm he has operated for 
seventeen years. He farms 260 acres, 
of which he owns 130. He specializes 
in Delaine Merino sheep. A strain of 
ths breed has been bred continuously 
on this farm since 1868. Mr. Blakely 
has served as an officer in the follow- 
ing: Shipping association, State Wool 
Growers’ Association, county club 
work, church board and Sunday school. 

R. R. Clampitt owns and operates 
570 acres in Hardin county. He has 
been farming twenty-six years. Pure 
bred Milking Shorthorn cattle are his 
leading source of income, altho hogs 
are a major enterprise, and sheep and 
draft horses are raised and sold. Mr. 
Clampitt is a constructive leader in 
the consolidated school and its activi- 
ties, and active in cow test and breed 
association work. 

E. L. Hill, of Dallas county, has 
farmed in his present location over 
forty years. At’ present a son oper- 
ates the home farm of 720 acres in 
partnership. Fattening cattle—ten to 
fifteen cars annually—is the leading 
source of income. Raising and feed- 
ing hogs is also a major enterprise. 
Mr. Hill has been a leader in commu- 
nity enterprises and farm organiza 
tions. z 

John M. Hunt is an owner and oper- 
ator of 347 acres in Hardin county. 
He has farmed for twenty years, four- 
teen as an owner. Cattle feeding and 


hog raising are chief sources of in-— 


come.. He was*one of the first in his 
community to use lime, which is be 
ing supplied to all land under cultiva- 
tion. He has been the leader and 
president for eighteen years of the 


Four-County Winter Fair, at Ackley. | 


He is active in church and general 
farm, organizations. 


Oscar W. Johnson, of Marshall coum: | 


ty, has been farming in his present lo- 
cation eighteen years. He operates 
250 acres. Four to six cars of cattle 


are fattened each year. He is an ex | 
tensive user of limestone and a large — 
grower of alfalfa. Mr. Johnson has 


served as an officer in the Farm 
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reau, shipping association, consolidat- 
ed school and church. 

George V. Leffler, of Van Buren 
county, was graduated from Ames in 
1904, and has been on the farm he now 
owns since graduation. He operates 
320 acres. He was a pioneer in tiling 
in his community. Cattle feeding and 
hog raising are the major livestock en- 
terprises. Mr. Leffler has given much 






Pp time to the development of local com- 
8. munity social life, club work and farm 
e organizations. 
al A. B. Myhr, of Winnebago county, 
bi farms 120 acres, which he owns. He 
Il has operated this farm for twenty-two 
n- years. Dairying and hog raising are 
t- the major livestock enterprises. He is 
's carrying on a soil fertility experimen- 
tal plot. Mr. Myhr is active in the 
work of county fair, boys’ and girls’ 
a clubs, co-operative elevator, creamery, 
Us shipping association, school and 
8. church. 
id Roy T. Pullen, of Clay county, 
n- farmed as a tenant in Sac county five 
le years before buying the farm of 160 
ix acres he operates. All the farm build- 
US ings, including an excellent house, and 
¢ unusually good windbreaks, orchard, 
s' shrubbery and shade, have been put 
1S on the place in sixteen years. He is 
a pioneer on growing popcorn in Clay 
y, county. Mr. Pullen has served as pres- 
's ident of the farmers’ elevator, ship- 
is ping association and county Farm Bu- 
id reau, and on the board of his church 
2 and of the county fair. : 
d Ray Redf rn of Des Moines county, 
r- has farmed twenty-three years. He 
f- has owned 160 acres for seventeen 
re years and rents an additional 80 acres. 
a~ He specializes in producing seed corn 
and certified seed oats. He raises and 
1s feeds baby beef and hogs. Mr. Red- 
Ts fern is active in school work and in. 
8. his local church. He has held every 
is office in his county Farm Bureau, 
or helped organize the state federation, 
a and is a member of the executive 
th board. He is active in the Iowa Corn 
u- Growers’ Association and the lowa 
‘Experiment Association. 
18 Adolph Schultz, of Pottawattamie 
or county, began farming for himself 
8, twenty-three years ago, on the farm he 
28 now owns. He operates 277 acres, 197 
of of which he owns. Hogs and baby beef 
ly are the important livestock enter- 
ly prises. Alfalfa and sweet clover are 
W- regularly grown on all land under cul- 
ol tivation. Mr. Schultz has had an ac- 
1b _ tive part in a community band and or- 
y1, chestra for nearly thirty years—four 
eS years as teacher. He is an outstand- 
1s ing leader in farmers’ organizations. 
e He has taken a leading part in church, 
is school and community social activities. 
4) John N. Smith, of Jones county, has 
1d operated the farm which he owns for 
ir, forty years. At present, he is run- 
in ning it in partnership with a son. The 
vi- farm contains 275 acres. Hog raising, 
ad fattening steers and dairying are the 
livestock enterprises. Mr. Smith is 
as carrying on a definite liming program. 
er He has been a leader in church, school, 
aT Farm Bureau, shipping association 
in and co-operative creamery affairs, and 
to served as an officer in each. He is 
ng gradually retiring from these activi- 
‘d- ties, with those he has helped train 
3e, taking his place. 
1u- George R. Steen, of Muscatine coun- 
Za ty, has operated a farm for eighteen 
years. He bought the 139 acres he 
Tr now owns from his father, nine years 
at ago. He is carrying on a systematic 
ur liming and soil building program. Dai- 
nd tying and hog raising are the leading 
n- livestock enterprises. He has special- 
1is ized in seed corn production in the 
e- state corn yield contest, and helped to 
ra organize the Iowa Corn Growers’ As- 
nd sociation. He is active in the local 
he Grange and church work. 
oy. 4 E. E. Tracy, of Chickasaw county, 
“al _ has owned and operated. the farm 





where he lives for thirty-eight years. 
The farm is being operated at pres- 
ent in partnershi) with his son. The 
farm contains 320 acres. Purebred 
Red Polled cattle are the leading live- 
stock enterprise. ? -. Tracy has been 
_ &etive in the co-operative creamery 
and general co-operative company, and 
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‘TER KENT 


RADIO 
Always first on the farm 
—now more than ever 


NE person hears it in another’s 
home. That’s the way the 
reputation of Atwater Kent Radio 
has spread. So, on the farms and 
in the towns as well as in the cities, 
it is far and away the leading make. 


The consistent, trouble-free per- 
formance of Atwater Kent Radio 


has caused more than a million - 


families to buy it. This universal 
buying makes possible the econo- 
mies of careful mass production. 
Now these economies come back to 


you in the form of lower prices for 
1928. 


It’s the story of the automobile 
over again. Now you can have a 
good car without paying a fortune 
for it. Now you can have the radio 
that everybody wants—the radio 
others are compared with—reliable, 
durable, beautiful, Atwater Kent 
Radio—every model again im- 
proved—at a price that would seem 
incredible if you didn’t know the 
reason. 


Monet E Rapio Speaker. New 
method of cone suspension, found 
in no other speaker, makes certain 
the faithful reproduction of the 
entire range of musical tones. An 
extraordinary speaker. Hear it! $24 


Mopex 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, 
finished in two tones of brown crystal- 
line. Ideal for a small table, window sill 


or bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 





Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night on 23 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


CoREs of stations are broadcasting programs of 
S special value to farm families. Any number of 
farmers have told us that a single weather forecast or 
market report actually saved them more money than 
they paid for their Atwater Kent set. You get not 
only up-to-the-minute information which can be 
turned into cash, but unlimited entertainment and 
amusement as well. Make sure of your share—wi h 
reliable Atwater Kent Radio—the kind that works 
and keeps on working—at the nearest Atwater Kent 


dealer’s— NOW. 


Mopsx 30, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet of un- 
obtrusive beauty is the type that many 
people prefer. Without accessories, $65 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U, S. Patent 1,014,002 


Monet 33, a very powerful One Dial, six-tube Re- 
ceiver with solid mahogany cabinet. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential or inside 
antenna is necessary. Simple antenna adjustment 
device assures remarkable selectivity. Without ac- 
cessories. $75 


associated stations 


Philadelphia, Pa, 














in school affairs. He is gradually re- 
tiring, having five sons and sons-in- 
law farming in the neighborhood to 
take his place. 


Alfalfa for Seed in Iowa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of cutting al- 
falfa for seed in northwestern Iowa? 
Does it make a paying seed crop? 
What is the average yield in bushels 





per acre? Which cutting makes the 
best seed? How is it handled for 
seed?” 


Alfalfa is not such a very satisfac- 
tory seed. crop in Iowa. About the 
only farmers who will find it worth 
while to experiment with a seed crop 








are those who have Grimm or some 





> 
other type of variegated alfalfa. The 
ordinary yield seems to be two or 
three bushels per acre. In most cases 
the first crop is the one which is left 
for seed. It is handled for seed in 
about the same way as red clover. 


Sweet Clover Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have several bushels of sweet 
clover seed in this neighborhood just 
as it came from the grain separator. 
Part of this seed is unhulled and all 
of it is unscarified. Some tell us to 
broadcast this in’ the winter or real 
early in the spring so that it will 
freeze on the ground and then to disk 
our oats in on the same ground. The 
idea is that the freezing will make 
scarifying unnecessary.” 








If our correspondent seeds in the 
way he describes it will be necessary 
to use at least fifteen pounds of seed 
per acre. When seed which has not 
been hulled at all is used it is advisa- 
ble to use twenty or twenty-five 
pounds of seed per acre. It is true 
that when seed of this sort is seeded 
during the fall, winter or early spring 
the freezing is sufficient to cause a 
high percentage of the seeds to ger- 
minate. Nevertheless the percentage is 
not as high as with scarified seed 
planted more carefully in the spring. 
We wonder if our correspondent can 
buy his dirty sweet clover seed part of 
which is unhulled at a price low 
enough to compensate for the heavier 
seeding which is necessary. 
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SIDNEY R. FEIL 
Registered Pharmacist 
Graduate National 'nstitate of 

Pharmacy; Graduate Cleves 

land College of Pharmacy. 
Pormerly ass’t to Dr. Nathan 

Rosewater while chief chem- 
fst of the Ohio Food and Dairy 


for 30 days, 


Prop., The tvo-San Laboratory, 
Manufacturer of Wormix. 








PIGS GAIN OVER TWO*POUNDS DAILY AFTER 
ACCESS TO WORMIX 


“We bought a lot of feeders on Nov. 15th. Their aver- 
age Ww eight was 13€ lbs. Just 50 days later, they aver- 
aged 235 Ibs.—or a gain of over two (2) pounds a day. 
During this time they had acéess to Wormix, and not 
one in the bunch was off his feed for even a day. Here- 
tofore, we lost hogs from worms every year. Since feed- 
ing Wormix, we saved every single head.”—M. F. Cop- 
lien, Albany, Wis., Breeder of Purebred Durocs. 


I want to send you a 3-lb. test package of WORMIX 
to try. Don’t send a cent of money. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. I’ll send you a 3-lb. package, post- 
age paid. You add 17 ibs. of common salt to it—and 
you will have 20 Ibs. of by far the best worm destroy- 
er, tonic and conditioner you ever used. Feed it as 
directed, and at the end of 30 days, if you do not feel 





My Personal Money Back 
GUARANTEE 


While this is an offer of a 3-lb. package of 
WORMIX on 30 days trial, at the same 
time, if you want to order one or more of the 
larger packages listed in next column, same 
will be sent, charges prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price, with the understanding 
that your money will be refunded if 
WORMIX does not do all I claim. 
You to be the judge. Your personal 
check will do. 








See 


2 OE hat 7 OSS Ge SF XK TO Oe Be os oS ER ae TT Ae 

THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, 3 

4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. g, Cleveland, Ohio i 
Ci Ww ix. I will 
Foc Jia? Oected. Yor "dade ane wih thew” Rott Te 

sults it | 

i 
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and will send you $1, if it does what you claim. 
it doesn’t, you are to cancel the charge. 


NANO cecccerccsescccenvcceetecesesensssesscenccesesseseress 


P. oO. PRR RSIS SISSIES ESSER eet ereeeeeeeeeeeee eeeee 


R. Bs. Sececiutucncdcccccsas BORG is (an ii aaa nt Gers eeene 
Btyon order larger size, give Shipping Station below: 
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With This Home-Made 
Remedy for Wormy Stock 


I want you to know, from actual use on your own farm animals—hogs, sheep, 
horses and cattle—without risking a single penny, how WORMIX, my con- 
centrated, medicated, mineralized worm destroyer, preventive, tonic and con- 
ditioner, will rid your stock of intestinal and stomach worms, improve’ the 
appetites and general condition, and 


SAVE HALF THE USUAL COST 


I am offering to the readers of this paper an opportunity to test WORMIX 
‘T want to prove to you, before you pay me a cent, that WORMIX 
is the best, most satisfactory worm destroy er and conditioner ever offered. 
Commission. WORMIX not only destroys worms, but prevents reinfestation .and, being a 
tonie and. digestive, puts stock in fine, thrifty, healthy condition. No dosing, 
no drenching—your animals doctor themselves, 


Many feeders write letters like these :— 


HOGS PASS WORMS IN BUNCHES—WORMIX 


BEST REMEDY FOUND 


‘“Wormix is the best and cheapest worm remedy 
I ever used. I tried several kinds of worm expellers 


without results. 


After feeding Wormix 
days, I found bunches of worms around 


only four 
the pens; 


now my hogs are doing fully 50 per cent better.”— 


R. L. Beaman, Diagonal, Iowa. 


SEND NO MONEY—30 DAYS TRIAL 


thoroughly satisfied with the results, just write and 


tell me so, but don’t send me any money. 


But when you are convinced that WORMIX makes 
good my claims—that it does destroy intestinal and 
stomach worms, does improve the condition of your 
stock—then send me only $1 at the end of 30 days. 
I leave it all to you—you be the sole judge. The 20 

Ibs. will last 40 hogs or 40 sheep, or 10 head of 


horses or cattle about 30 days. 


DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 


WORMIX saves you half the usual cost. You do 


you betfer profits. 





AGI2St, Clair Ave, Dept.6, 


PREPAID PRICES 


One {5-lb. pkg. makes 100 Ibs...$ 3.50 
Four 15-lb. pkgs. make 400 Ibs... (3 

One 90-lb. pkg. makes 600 Ibs... 
Three 90-Ib. pkgs. make 1800 Ibs... 


(West of Denver, 6c a Ib. more) 


not pay high prices for salt or other fillers. The 
regular 15-lb. package of WORMIX added to 85 
lbs. of salt, makes 100 lbs. of the best worm 
destroyer money can buy. WORMIX is a 
concentrated, medicated and mineralized 
remedy—you add your own salt. It cleans 
out intestinal and stomach worms; absorbs 
foul intestinal gases in which food fer- 
ments and worms thrive. A guaranteed 
tonic, appetizer and conditioner that will 
soon make your animals look better, do 
better, resist diseases better and bring 


(3) 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prep. 
The Ivo-San Laboratory 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


My Claims Backed By Proof 


WORMIX PUTS LIFE INTO HOGS 

“Wormix has done wonders for. my hogs. 
They were clearly out of condition—had no 
appetite—rooted around—tails hung straight 
down. After feeding a few pounds of Wormix, 
I found the worms on, the feeding floor. 
Wormix tripled the appetites of the hogs ana 
put life into them.”—Albert Meyer, Traer, Ia. 


WORMS ee. Bat THE PLACE AFTER 
NG HOGS WORMIX 

“My Be tay ae not doing very well, but I 
didn’ i warpest they had worms. After feeding 
Wormix, I found they had passed worms all 
over the place. Wormix has improved my 
bogs so much, I am sorry I did not know 
about the preparation long 

Jas. McCollister, * Fe edo, Iowa. 


WORMIX WORKS WONDERS—PIGS 
DOCTOR THEMSELVES 
“Since feeding Wormix to my pigs they are 
doing exceptionally well. They like it and 
are doctoring themselves into fine appetites. 
It has proved just as good for the older stock. 
A_ number of neighboring farmers | who feed 
Wormix all say it works wonders.’ 
Carl H. Bernahl, Po po ot Towa. 
WORMIX RIDS SHOATS OF WORMS— 
LOOK LIKE DIFFERENT HERD 
“My bunch of fall shoats was infested with 
worms. Wormix put them in such good 
shape they.do not look like the same pigs. 
They certainly look—and are doing fine.” 
H . Larson, Pocahontas, Iowa. 











WORMIX GETS THE WORMS 
“Of all remedies I’ve tried, Wormix proved 
the only one that rid my pigs of worms. In 
less than a week after feeding it to my fall 
pigs—it justified yous claims, by driving out 
the worms.”—D. Humphrey, Legrand, Ia. 


PIGS WITH FITS RECOVER 

“T had a bunch of fall pigs six weeks old. 
Some of them were having fits; one died be- 
fore the Wormix came. Within two days 
after. I could see a marked change for the 
better. No more died. wo weeks later, 
when the veterinarian came to vaccinate 
them, he pronounced them free from worms. 
I believe that I would have lost all my pigs 
if I hadn’t fed es wpe 

A. Parrish, Swan Creek, Il. 


SHOATS STAN ee 


“Our bunch of wrest were at a standstill. 
They just wouldn’t grow—didn’t gain a single 
pound until we , ay them Wormix. Now they 
are doing just ine 

. W. Kienast, Audubon, Iowa. 


woRMIx won WORKS BEST 
“I have fed all kinds of worm medicines 
and stock powders. None of them got the 
worms like Wormix did.” 
C. Beckman, Rush Hill, Mo. 


HOGS ESCAPE pease PL es 
EXPOSED TO CH 
“While hog cholera was me a in this sec- 
tion recently, most of the farmers around had 
vectinseed but some lost their entire herds. 
Now I did not vaccinate, as I was putting 
Wormix to a severe test. I wanted to see for 
myself whether it would increase my hogs’ 
resistance. Although my hogs ran with a 
neighbor’s hogs, which had cholera, I did not 
lose * single one.” 
H. E..Cunningham, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
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Notes From 


Washington 


Compromise Taik Designed to Halt Effective Legislation 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—By general 

agreement and formal action 

of the house committee on agriculture, 

hearings on the general .subject of 

“farm relief” will begin before this 
committee on Jan. 16, 1928. 

Specific bills which will be before 
the committee for action include meas- 
ures introduced by Congressman Hau- 
gen, of Iowan; Congressman Christo- 
pherson, of South Dakota; Congress- 
man Crisp, of Georgia, and Congress- 
man Anthony, of Kansas. 

Congressman Haugen has issued a 
prief statement relative to his bill, 
pointing out a few changes from the 
committee bill of last year. The 
amount authorized to be expended is 
increased to $400,000,000. All agricul- 
tural products are included in the op- 
eration of the proposed farm board 
and the equalization fee principle is 
the same as formerly, but now made 
generally applicable instead of the 
former proposal to have this fee and 
the bill generally apply only to cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, pork and pork 
products, etc. 

The Anthony bill is a measure very 
similar to the last year’s committee 
pill, but applies to six products only, 
cotton, wheat, corn, butter, beef prod- 
ucts and pork products. 

The Christopherson bill is for a gen- 
eral government operated agricultural 
buying and selling corporation. 

The Crisp bill is the nearest to “ma- 
terialization” of the Jardine idea. It 
calls for a farm board with plenty of 
government money to buy and sell 
products, thru the agency or commod- 
ity corporations to be created thru the 
agency of existing or to be formed 
co-operatives. .All losses are to come 
direct from the federal endowment. 

In the senate no hearings are sched- 
uled, but a variety of bills even wider 
than the house list has already been 
referred to the committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry. This range is from 
the Norris plan for a government op- 
erated agency to handle all agricu!- 
tural products, thru the gamut which 
includes the McNary bill, and on to 
the debenture bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator Carraway, which includes all agri- 
cultural products in a debenture 
scheme, permitting a bounty up to the 
full American value of the product, 
and apparently designed to cause the 
entire volume of customs receipts to 
flow into the hands of exporters in the 
form of debentures. P 

The real Grange debenture plan has 
not yet made its appearance in Dill 
form, but as the result of the visit 
here this week of Professor Stewart, 
of Illinois, originator of the present 
form of this old method of assisting 
agriculture, and the expected meeting 
next week of the National Grange ex- 
ecutive and legislative committee in 
Washington, it may be expected, that 
either Congressman Adkins will again 
introduce a debenture bill, or else that 
a plan will be devised by which it is 
added to the Haugen bill as an alter- 
native, left in the hands of the farm 
board. 

The argument back of this last pro- 
posal is that even if the Haugen bill 
should become operative by the first 
of April or May, it could not get into 
effective operation to handle this 
year’s wheat crop, while a debenture 
Plan could be immediately put into op- 
eration, thirty days after the bill be- 
came a law, and could be used for this 
year’s crop, to be replaced later on by 
the equalization fee plan if found best 
to do so. 





The organization of the “Federated 


Agricultural Trades of America” has 





sition to the McNary-Haugen bill not 
manifest previously. This organiza- 
tion has developed a public and very 
aggressive campaign against govern- 
ment aid to co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations. ‘They say that they do 
not oppose “co-operation” but they do 
oppose spending money they help as 
taxpayers, to put into the coffers of 
the government, to help build up agen- 
cies which compete with and hurt 
their own business. é 

This group, organized early in De- 
cember in Chicago, now finds that the 
Anthony, Haugen, Crisp and McNary 
bills all provide several hundred mil- 
lion dollars to be loaned or otherwise 
furnished to co-operatives to help 
them develop their buying and sell- 
ing processing, storing and merchan- 
dising activities. “We will oppose 
these bills until the loans to co-opera- 
tives are taken out,” they assert. Of 
course, the congressmen know that if 
the loans to co-operatives are taken 
out most of the co-operatives will lose 
their aggressive interest in the bills. 
So it goes. 





Getting, now, back to what is likely 
to happen, it continues to be un- 
changed—namely brief hearings in the 
house, then some days of committee 


_ consideration after which the Haugen 


bill, perhaps somewhat amended, will 
be reported by the committee. Then 
an acrimonious debate in the house, 
and probable passage of the bill by 
the house. The same thing is likely 
to happen in the senate. - It is safe at 
this time to bet even money that the 
bill, in some form, not far from the 
present McNary bill, will find itself on 
the desk of President Coolidge. 

The most powerful agency in the 
lobby now gathering here to oppose 
the McNary-Haugen bill is made up 


.of the grain men, the representatives 


of the dealers, commission merchants, 
elevators and milling industries of the 
middle-west. Talk among the mem- 
bers of this group discloses the other 
fact that they are almost as strongly 
opposed to the Jardine or Crisp bill as 
they are to either the McNary or the 
Haugen bills They do not talk about 
the Grange, or debenture plan, be- 
cause, probably, it has not reached a 
position within striking distance of a 
chance to vote. _ 

Just now, however, there seems to 
have developed a new line of grain 
dealer strategy, to formulate and en- 





dorse a bill of their own, or at leas: 
the elements of a plan, which one by 
one may be introduced into the Hau- 
gen bill, making it seemingly effect- 
ive, but actually impotent. A warn- 
ing has already gone out here to look 
out for this kind of tactics. 





One other tip is being handed out, 
which may or may not be tied up to 
the grain dealer strategy. It is to the 
effect that a good sized group of Re- 
publicans, placing party policy and 
presidential year politics ahead of ac- 
tual benefit to agriculture, are devis- 
ing a “compromise measure.” This 
may or may not be the same as the 
grain dealer proposal. The argument 
for this is that since the president is 
certain to veto a real farm relief bill, 
why not get half a loaf, that js as 
good a bill as they can get, which will 
be approved, then pass this bill, se- 
cure its approval, and wait until next 
session for such amendments as can 
then be added. 

Your correspondent could quote in- 
formation as to who is engineering 
this proposal, but does not have any- 
thing but hearsay evidence, so prefers 
to just drop this hint, rather than 
point the story to any definite group 
of congressmen. 














Equipment 


Grain Binders 

Rice Binders 

Push Binders & Headers 
Reapers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Threshers 

Rice Threshers 
Alfalfa Threshers 
Mowers 

Side Rakes & Tedders 
Dump Rakes 

Sweep Rakes 
Tedders 

Hay Loaders 

Stackers 

Baling Presses 

Corn Planters 
Cotton Planters 
Listers 

Drills 

Es Cultivators 

= Huskers & Shredders 
Corn Binders 
Ensilage Cutters 
Ensilage Harvesters 
Ensilage Blowers 
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Corn Sheilers 
Grain Drills 
Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Drills 
Lime Sowers 

~ Fertilizer Distributors 
Potato Planters 
Potato Diggers 
Disk Harrows 
Peg-tooth Harrows 
Spring-tooth Harrows 
One-horse Cultivators 
Orchard Cultivators 
Field Cultivators 
Rod Weeders 
Rotary Hoes 
10-20 Tractors 
15-30 Tractors 

5 Industrial Tractors 

Farmall Tractors 
Farmall Machines 
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Soil Pulverizers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 
Beet Pullers 

Motor Trucks 
Motor Coaches 
Engines 

Wagons & Trucks 
Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Stalk Cutters — 
Stubble Pulverizers 
Feed Grinders 
Knife Grinders 
Cane Mills, etc. 


‘Waeweeunee! 
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The McCormick-Deering 
Line of Farm-Operating 












Founded on the 
McCormick 


Deering dealers 
in 15,000 com- 
munities. 


Winter Is a‘ Time for 
Planning | 


HE NEW YEAR lies ahead. Snow glistens like a blanket on the 
fields, and underneath lie the secrets of next summer’s harvests, 
In the spring Nature will wake the life in the soil, but man will direct it. 


The American farmer is always improving the things he has done. 
He goes on compounding farm science and knowledge, motive power 
and mechanical equipment. The more he works with his brains, in- 
telligently, the less he toils with his hands. His own muscle power is 
as limited as it was in Adam’s time and the hand work of his hired 
hands is very, very costly. He puts the burden onto machines— broad- 
capacity, fast-working, cost-reducing, profit-making equipment 
and power. He is abreast with the best of men and he competes with 
the world. Me forces the issue in farming and profit comes his way. 


Corn Pickers = 


; Tractor Plows * 

5 Horse Plows 

Re ein el iE Bones is plenty of work for winter on the farm but there is also time for leisure, 
’ Ridge Busters and for enjoyment of the many good things our civilization provides. And for 


planning, too. As you sit by the fire, take stock of your equipment and power. 
Changes have been coming fast of late years. Labor-saving methods and machines 
are giving wonderful advantages into the hands of the forwa-d-looking farmer— 
The old reliable McCormick-Deering lines are ~ 
listed here for your convenience, and among them are many recent developments. 
More than ever it is a certainty that “Good Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, 


advantages of capacity and profit. 


McCormick- Deering 
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| Roxviles Bureau 


’ The Service Bureau is ducted for the holders of 
‘Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The tertifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 

* renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. ; 


No Official Registration 

A Service Bureau member writes us 
asking: “Do you know anything about 
the Iowa Poultry Laboratories at Des 
Moines? There was a fellow here to- 
day supposed to be a specialist for 
this firm. Their order blank says, 
‘Registered under state laws of Iowa.’” 

Well, dear friend, we have asked the 
the Iowa department of agriculture 
about this registered poultry specialist 
and we are advised as follows, by R. 
G. Clark, chief, dairy and food com- 
mission: 

“In answer to your letter in which 
you call ow. attention to a laboratory 
symptom sheet which states it is put 
out by the Iowa Poultry Laboratories, 
which are said to be registered under 
the state law of Iowa, will say we 
know of no such registration and so 
far after getting in touch with the sec- 
retary of state, the state chemist, the 
pharmacy division and the attorney 
general have been unable to find any- 
one who knows of such registration.” 

That should be sufficient to prove 
to anyone this is just a wild statement 
to convince prospective suckers there 
is merit in the gag. 

The symptom sheet used by agents 
for the Iowa Poultry Laboratories has 
a lot of questions on it to be answered 
and if you answer all of them there is 
little doubt that the agent could con- 
vince you the poultry needed atten- 
tion. In fact, the first paragraph spec- 
ifies something about the use of med- 
icine and there is space for your order 
to be filled in. Again we shout, be- 
ware of these traveling poultry ex- 
perts. All they are out for is to sell 
you a lot of expensive dope for your’ 
poultry. If you think the chickens 
are ailing, have them examined by a 
veterinarian, if you want to spend 
money to find out what’s wrong. If 
you want to doctor your chickens, 
your home town druggist can sell 
you medicine and we are willing to 
wager you will get better remedies 
and at least a half cheaper. 

As for the Iowa Poultry Laborato- 
ries, the only address we have been 
able to locate is at a hotel. If they 
have a laboratory we can’t find it. 
Perhaps one of the experts can advise 
us where it is. 
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What School for the 
Farm Boy? 
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(Continued from page 12) 
car. There was nothing fancy or 
five gaited about the horses, but the 
boys thought they were about the best 
riders in the world, and that’s what - 
counts after all. 

And they helped with the milking. ~ 
It wasn’t so much fun in the summer 
time when there were lots of flies and 
the cows switched them in the face or 
kicked so they had to be careful of 
the bucket. Sometimes the cow man- 
aged to kick the bucket away from 
them, too. Once Vernon got mad about 
that and he gave the cow a beating 
with the milk stool, but then he got a 
beating too from his father, It was 
the only real paddling he ever got, but 
he remembered it. And after he was 
done being mad at the cow he was 
sorry he had hit her, because after 
all it wasn’t the cow’s fault, but the 
flies. 

And they made a steam engine out 
of an old milk can and got it fixed 
up so they could run a small threshing 
outfit with it. Sometimes the boys 


from town would walk out or catch a | 
1 
| 


ride and then they’d all co threshing, 








or if they got tired of that, they’d go 
swimming in the creek. And there 
weren’t very many of the boys that 
were glad when fall came and they 
had to start school again. It was lots 
more fun to be out in the open. 

But they had to go. Their folks 
said so, the state law said so, so there 
was nothing to do about it. It seemed 
hardly any time to the mothers. until 
the boys were taking their eighth 
grade county examinations. There 
wasn’t much difference in the grades 
they got. Vernon got 90 in arithme- 
tic; Howard got 86; in history both 
got 95; in spelling Howard got 92 and 
Vernon got 83. So it was in all their 
subjects, even deportment, where both 
of them got 80. Vernon’s fafher didn’t 
think that was enough, but Vernon 
said that Howard had gotten the same 
thing, so there— 

“One of us hasn’t got much to brag 
about to the other one,’ Howard told 
Vernon laughingly on the way home 
from school in the bus that last day. 





PART II—CHAPTER 1 
YOUTH 
T WAS while the boys were in the 
eighth grade that year, that there 
was so much discussion about educa- 
tion. The papers were full of it. 
When you came to town of a Saturday 
night you were bound to hear some- 
body talking about it. It’s always a 
sign that. people are awake when 
they’re discussing something like that, 
and it’s a good thing. People talked 
about it a lot. It was all about rural 
education, too. What education should 
the farmer have? There were two 
sides to the question. 

Some farmers said that it was a 
waste of time for their boys to go to 
high school. It cost too much money 
in the first place and they just couldn’t 
afford it. They needed the boys at 
home to help with the work. They 
also said that a farm boy didn’t learn 
anything in high school but a lot of 
foolishness and got their heads full of 
high falutin’ notions about basketball, 
and that instead of tending to busi- 
ness as a farmer should, they went 
trapin’ off with the idea that the farm 
was a good place to be away from and 
wanted to get a white collar job in the 
city. They had plenty of examples to 
point to of that kind. There was plen- 
ty of evidence that an unusually large 
number of the good young people from 
the farms were leaving for the city. It 
had been going on for some years. 
Now that they began to discuss it, and 
check up, they found out what a big 
percentage it really was. Some blamed 
the high school for it, and said if that 
was what a high school education did 
for the farm youth, there was some- 
thing rotten about it all. Howard’s 
father thought that way about it. He 
told his neighbor so, but Saunders 
thought just the opposite. 

“You think that way just because 
you never had a high school education 
yourself. You’re too old-fashioned,” 
he said. 

“No, it isn’t that,” Young argued. “I 
want my boy to have every advantage 
that Mary and I can give him. If I 
thought a high school education was 
an advantage, his mother and I could 
arrange some way to let him go thru. 
But I don’t think it’s an advantage. 
Not for a farmer. And Howard wants 
to be a farmer. His mother and I want 
him to be a farmer. We want him to 
take over this farm when we are too 
old to work it ourselves. That’s what 
we’ve been working for all these 
years.” 

“Well, so have we,” agreed Saun- 
ders. “We want our boy to take over 
the home place after a while. And we 
want him to have every advantage 
that he can get. I never had no high 
school myself, but my boy’s going to 
have one. Everyone that can afford 
it, sends their boy—” 

“T don’t,” interrupted Young, “and 
I can afford it.” 

(The next installment tells of the 
parents’ choice and shows what differ- 
ent training did for each boy.) 








How the German Farm 
Board Plan Works 


(Continued from page 6) 

jmote farming interests in the whole 
of the empire, and where these run 
the risk of being injured by the 
reichstag or by regulations and meas- 
ures of the federal administration, the 
council is to make representations to 
the government or to put proposals be- 
fore the reichstag. Its headquarters 
are in Berlin and it is the chief organ 
of agricultural self-government in the 
empire. Each of the chambers sends 
several members to make up the coun- 
cil, the total from all chambers being 
ninety. In addition to these the com- 
mittee is authorized to choose from 
the domains of science four extraor- 
dinary members. The council has five 
departments with suitable staffs who 
attend to the following matters: 

1. General politics, scientific col- 
leges and credit affairs. 


Suis 
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2. Taxation and general economic 


questions. 

8. Trade and customs policies. 

4. Commerce and publications. 

5. Business management and agri- 
cultural statistics. 

Compared with the chambers, the 
staff of officials and the budget of the 
council are very small. As its tax 
district extends over the whole of the 
ground used for agricultural purposes 
in the empire, only three-fourths pfen- 
nig per hectare (11 cents per 160 
acres) falls for its share. 





This whole system of organization 
based on agricultural self-government 
represents one of the most influential 
factors in the technical promotion and 
in the political representation of agri- 
culture to be found any place in the 
world today. The government has set 
up and from time to time corrected 
this whole structure so that the farm. 
ers themselves are able to work out 
their policies for the development of 
farming and marketing. 

Dr. Schindler, general secretary of 
the council of agriculture, accompa- 
nied the Farm Bureau party all thru 
Germany last summer and carefully 
explained to us their organization. | 
am indebted to him for figures given 
here. 
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BurLD asilo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blecks. 
Kalo built siles distinguish 
&farm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
for strength 


Let us send you full infor- 
= mation about Kalo 


: € f} 6Blocks, and their 
—— many uses in farm 
= wie § 
Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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NORTHERN’GROWN 
SEEDS 


ou gO! to plant this year? The 
a Nae ee) 
‘ Are you posted on the new vet ey 
Do you know about the new North Dakota introduc- 
tion—Ceres Wheat—the most rust-resistant spring 
wheat ever offered, and the greatest yielder among 
hard spring wheats? Have you heard of the Mas- 
the biggest everbearing straw- 


HAT are 


same old crops in 


tadon Strawberry, 
berry yet introduced? 


Before purchasing this year’s seeds, fill in the coupon 
‘ou a free copy of our valuable, 
928 Catalog. Page upon page 
of the newest, improved, tested varieties of northern- 
Grains, clovers, 
corn, all famous for ge - 


below. It will brin; 
profusely illustrat 

grown farm and garden seeds. 
alfalfa, potatoes and 


seed 
ields. Guaranteed seeds, weed-free and 
pure. Hardiest vegetables, flowers, berry bushes, 
ruit trees—big moneymakers. Many helpful cul- 
tural directions; clever short-cuts in growing methods. 


Low Growers’ Prices 


Buy direct from the growers! 


crops. Send for 


; talog; and 
gct _ details on our Gro 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
120 First Avenue Faribault, Minn. 


P/\ Mlle 
BRAND ‘ CEU f 


Since 1888 Farmer Brand 

Seeds have Proved their 

garity and hardiness by 
igget, Carlie; yields 





ces will surprise you. For 40 years Farmer Brand 
Reed h ed their su: ior quality in bum 
s neve Dior free Catalogs and BOYS and G 


Contest. 84 
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To 


ik 
MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
First Ave. Faribault, Minn. 
Kind md me free copy of your 


ly se 
40th Annual Catalog.  ! am ese 
pecially interested in 
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et all the land not in homesteads was 


peing grazed and those who formed 
new herds had to compete with those 





a who had herds already on the land. 
of Yet all these cattle owners. were 
aware that herding could not long con- 
tinue. They realized that the land 
of _ was too rich to remain long unoccu- 
“2 pied and because of this they gave 
S way fairly easily to the incoming set- 
y tlers. The use of land which cost 
: them little or nothing was all that 
7 enabled the herders to stay in busi- 
ness and they seemed to realize it. 
= The only real conflicts between 
“" herders and croppers came in the 


western part of Iowa, in the last year 
“or two of grazing. An incident in 
Pottawattamie county will illustrate. 
Settlers had by this time taken the 
; larger part of the land but there were 
7 still herds owned by cattlemen in 
southwestern Iowa which were graz- 
ing in Pottawattamie county under 
the care of hired herders. These cat- 
tle ranged over the unenclosed wild 
hay of the settlers, trampling it down 
and eating it off. Occasionally, too, 
the cattle damaged crops. Settlers at- 
tempted to stampede the cattle but 
the herders didn’t move—they had no 
place to go. Finally the settlers held 
a meeting and the herders were 
warned. Warlike encounters between 
settlers and herders followed, on some 
: occasions with firearms ready for ac- 
tion, but the battles happily never 
passed the verbal stage. Finally, aft- 
er much protest, the herders, greatly 
outnumbered, were forced to move 
out. 

One other use of Iowa prairies as 
grazing grounds needs to be noted— 
their use for grazing cattle which 
were being driven to Chicago and oth- 
er eastern markets. This was before 
railroads began to be used extensivly 
for cattle shipping and while there 
was still very little settlement in the 
greater part of the state. From the 
end of the Civil war until after, 1870 
herds of Texas cattle were driven into 
Iowa on the way to market. They 
usually came into the southern and 
southwestern sections of the state. 
Sometimes the cattle were driven in 
during the spring and early summer 
and kept there until fall, in order to 
feed on the rich prairie pasture and 
put on more weight before being 
driven to Ottumwa or other shipping 
points for sending to market. 

This practice stopped shortly after 
1870. By this time the railroads 
reached entirely across the state and 
the prairie in southern Iowa was most- 
ly taken by settlers, so there was lit- 
tle opportunity for herds from other 
sections to find pasture there. 

So we see that there were four 
principal methods of using the prairie 

pasture: (1) where a few cattle were 
turned loose to shift for themselves 
hear at home, with but slight supervi- 
sion; (2) where community herds 
were made up and herders hired to 
care for them during the pasture 
Season; (3) where herds were driven 
to the north or west into the unoccu- 
pied prairie lands, there to be watched 
and cared for by hired herders; and 
(4) where cattle from the west and 
southwest grazed for a season in Iowa 
on their way to market. 
= We see how herding on the open 
Prairie moved across the state from 
the southeastern to the northwestern 
corner. It began in the southeastern 
Part about 1850. By 1860 it had ad- 
vanced to the middle of the state and 
in the older sections had Been crowd- 
ed out by crops as far west as Wapello 
county. By 1870 it had advanced from 
7% to 100 miles farther to the north- 
West, altho along the main traveled 
trails across the southern part of the 
State it had reached the Missouri 
river. By 1880 herding was confined 
_ to the northwestern qtiarter of the 

‘State and shortly after 1890 it disap- 
Y Peared from Iowa into Nebraska and 
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When Iowa Was a Range Country 


(Continued from page 8) 





the Dakotas. Tho it did not last long, 
cattle grazing on the open prairie did 
enable the early settler most easily 
to adapt himself to his new environ- 
ment and to get started toward a more 
permanent type of farming in which 
cropping came first, with cattle a sec- 
ondary enterprise. 

(This article is based on material 
contained in a history of the beef cat- 
tle industry of Iowa, publication of 
which will begin the next issue of the 
Iowa Journal of History and Political 
Science, organ of the Iowa Historical 
Society, Iowa City.) 





Better Prices for Lambs 


Seven car loads of fancy lambs sell- | 


ing straight at 50 cents to $1 higher 
than any other lambs received on the 
same day at the St. Louis market have 


proved the value of the Missouri plan 
of sheep improvement and the prec- 
tice of selling on a graded basis. 

One car load assembled at Fulton 
sold for $18 a hundred, which was $5 
above the top paid by local buyers on 
that date. One lamb selected from the 
lot for a local lamb club’ dinner 
weighed ninety-two pounds and 
dressed 55.43 per cent. 

A total of 950 lambs were assem- 
bled and graded at five different 
points; fat lambs being shipped to 
market while the others were taken 
back to the farms for more feed. 

These sales were the culmination 
of a year’s work of improving the 
sheep in the five counties. The great- 
er part of the lambs were from pure- 
bred rams, were docked, castrated 
and creep fed. The ewes had been 
bred early in order to have the lambs 
ready for the best market. 

The purebred rams -that have re- 
placed grades in a number of the flocks 
are producing lambs of much better 
quality that make faster and more 
economical gains. The ewes are bred 
not later than October 1 and are car- 
ried thru the winter on legume hays 
with some grain. 

Docking and castrating has_ cost 
nothing hut a little time and has paid 
big when the lambs were sold. As 
soon as they began eating, creeps were 
prepared at very small cost and the 
lambs fed a grain ration while running 
with the ewes. The grain ration rec- 
ommended and used by a majority of 
the producers is corn-six parts, oats 
three parts, and linseed oil meal one 
part. 

By. selling the lambs on a graded ba- 
sis in uniform car loads, the man who 
prodiices top lambs gets top prices for 
them instead of being penalized by 
having them in mixed cars with culls. 





Winter Care of Wagon and 
Livestock Scales 


Ice on scale parts and in pits is 
often an unsuspected source of errors 
in livestock scales and especial care 
should be exercised in cold and 
stormy weather. Small amounts of 
ice may seem unimportant, but when 
located on certain scale parts may 
cause serious errors; and these errors 
may not be suspected when the ice 
has fallen off after the weather has 
moderated. Especial care should be 
taken to drain pits and: keep water 
from running in due to freezing and 
thawing. Often cases are observed 
where the water has actually frozen 
around levers and other movable 
parts. Use of the scales in this condi- 
tion is not only sure to give inaccu- 


rate weights, but may cause the levers . 


to become sprung and ruin the scales 
for further use. Hence one of the 
first essentials of a scale pit is thoro 
drainage, especially in cold weather; 
and of about equal importance is the 
necessity of keeping out all surface 
water in freezing and thawing weather. 

























































You will find the “tag” design—the mark of a ““Farm 
Service” Hardware Store—on the window of a hard- 
ware store near you. It is important to you to find 
it, for it signifies that the dealer who owns the store 
has joined with several thousand other dealers in a 
pledge to render a bigger, better service to all farm 
people. 


The “‘tag”’ is your invitation to go in and ask questions 
about anything in the hardware line so that you -can 
get full and correct information on paints, roofings, 
builders’ hardware, heating apparatus, chicken sup- 
plies and a thousand and one other things before 
you buy them. 


The “tag”? stands for- responsibility -back of the 
goods you buy and the assurance that these stores 
will be there to make good and adjust differences, 
if it should be necessary. 


It stands for the lowest possible year-in-and-year-out 
prices that you can get on goods of equal quality. 


It is the store for you to depend upon and to consider 
as your friend and helper. Find your “tag” store. 
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Larger Yields Per Acre Mean 
MORE MONEY for YOU! 


Fertilizer Makes Earlier — Bigger Crops 


Your cost per acre for land, taxes, seed and even labor is about 
the same for growing a twenty bushel crop as for forty, but 
the cost of growing per bushel is less for the big crop and as 
a result you make extra profit. 

In Darling’s Animal Base Fertilizers part of the nitrogen 
is available at once and feeds the plant during early 
growth. The remainder of the nitrogen is sup- 
plied gradually and feeds the plant through- ; 
out the season. This gives the plant a 
quick start and 


steady, 
sturdy 
growth 











Superphosphate 
{Formerly Acid Phosphate } 

is made by special process. Super- 

phosphate made this way is better 

because it contains less free acid 

and less moisture. 

This gives our Fertilizer mixtures 
better handling qualities and they 
do not clog in the drill. Our new 
million dollar plant is the only one 
in the middle west using this spe- 
cial process. 


Write today for literature on Darling’s Fertilizer 
and information about our agency proposition 


DARLING & COMPANY 


DEPT. 21 
4201 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





























Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT In the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 
Built right—substantial—portable—rain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
opens for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 
tifically ventilated. One pig—started ee for the house. 
Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 

Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211-FirstSt., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HOG HOOSES | 


“They Taper to the 
Top on All Four 
Sides” 


Rowe Vent-i-Cone 
Houses provide the best 
and safest shelter for 
sows and pigs in all 
seasons, because 


















Ideal 

for the 
McLean 
County 
System 






—Pig-protecting rail on all four sides, 
including door, saves little pigs. 

—tTaper-shape lifts outside end of door 
so it swings freely over straw or snow. 


—The Taper-shape gives larger floor surface. 
——Prevents houses from being blownor pushed over. 
—Retains animal heat better, keeps pigs warmer. 
—Keeps temperature more even. 


—Door naturally stays open or shut as desired. 
Wind or hogs can't close or open it. 
—Water-tight roof is hinged in middle so either 
side opens for ning, cleaning or 
ventilation. Entire roof also raises 5 inches 
and locks in position. 
* —Floor is self-draining—always dry. 
—Entizve house mounted on skids for easy 
moving. 
ir room Lag ar — rear. . ied 
—Houses built of tongued and groo 
ring—hot creosoted to make them in- 
sect-proof, moisture-proof and germ-proof. 
—Made in two sizes—6x 6ft. and 7 x7 ft. 


Write for Free Catalog Folder 


Illustrating and describing all the advantages given above and many other superior 
features of Rowe Vent-i-Cone Hog Houses—shows why they are ideal for raising hogs by 
the McLean County System. Write for the Free Folder today. 32) 


ROWE MFG. COMPANY, 232 Liberty St., GALESBURG, ILL. 


Also Makers of Rowe Self-Feeders Equipped with Force Feed Pullavators—Also Rowe Brooder Houses 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were plotting to bring the 
Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in northern camps were to be 
released, armed, and with northern 
Copperheads were to march against 
federal armies. The plot centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Con- 
federate officers were confined. 
Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 
To the Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 


Burleigh, who had rescued her from | 
| dered about Wayne Whipple—whether 


the lake a few weeks before, made love 
to her, and she was not displeased. 





APTAIN BEALL had drunk his cof- 
fee, but his plate was almost un- 
touched. It was now, while she served 
cakes and coffee to her father and the 
others—Burleigh, having taken his 
place on the organ stool, demanding by 
signs to be served like the rest, and 
she pointedly ignoring him, to Coles’ 
great amusement—that she gathered 
bits of the talk which was going on. 
There was to be a rising of the Knights 
at the Chicago convention of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which would occur at 
the end of the month. The first step 
would be the liberation of the thou- 
sands of prisoners at Camp Douglas, 
the huge prison camp for common sol- 
diers on the outskirts of Chicago. This 
would be followed by a similar move 
at Johnson’s Island, and then the 
Knights all over the northwest would 
rise and arm, either to aid the south in 
the field, or to enforce peace. 


“I’m afraid we’re hardly ready here | 
| salutation was a shout of, “Girls, get 


that soon,” her father demurred. It 
seemed that he was to have arms and 
means of transportation in readiness 
for the officers who would be set free 
on Johnson’s Island. 

“I fear so myself,” Captain Beall 
agred. “But we’ll do what we can, 
and only hope that the workers at Chi- 
cago have things farther advanced.” 


“There is no doubt of it,” Temple | 
| er’s tired gray face. - 


insisted. “The whole plan is worked 
out in detail, even to the minor officers 
and their specific actions on the night 
of the rising.” 

“If so many men are entrusted with 
details, isn’t there danger of a spy 
among them?” Beall suggested. “Per- 
sonally, I think it would be better to 
wait until the very eve of the action 
before revealing details.” 

“Dot’s right,” agreed Kleppe. 

“Oh, there’s no danger,” Temple in- 
sisted. “Our men know who they are 
trusting.” 

“Well, I hope they do, all right. It 
would be bad for us all, maybe, if they 
didn’t.” Mr. Herbst looked about ques- 
tioningly at the group. 

“Here, I take it,” Beall pursued his 
point, “the rank and file of the Knights 
are to know nothing until the day 
comes. In fact, I think I shall insist 
upon that, for the protection of our 
very hazardous attempt on the island.” 

“Yes, I think that’s best,” said Mr 
Herbst. 

Debate on this point followed, Tem- 
ple and Dalzell holding out for a more 
general spreading of the news. But 
Beall -overruled them; evidently he 
was to be recognized as the leader of 
‘the group. : 

Burleigh had little to say, and list- 
ened carelessly; but he regarded Min- 
na, whenever he could catch her eye, 
with a look at once friendly and ban- 
tering. It was evident that he was lit- 
tle interested in the details which the 





other men were working out, but was 
attracted by the adventure of the un- 
dertaking for its own sake. 

When she had removed the cake 
Plate and the coffee cups, Minna con- 
sidered it best to withdraw from the 


| group, and so bade the men a collec. 


tive good-night, which Dalzell, Temple 
and Kleppe acknowledged only per. 
functorily. Beall crossed to take her 
hand, and, bowing, thanked her for her 
kindness in a simple, warm fashion 
that delighted her; Coles was beaming 
as always; but she was most ccnscious 
of Burleigh’s admiring gaze that fol- 
lowed her from the room, 

It was late when the meeting finally 
broke up and the men slipped away 
quietly, one or two at a time. But 
Minna lay awake long after, troubled 
Dy a tumult of emotions. She won- 


he really had an interest in her, or had 
merely been lonely that day on the 
boat; she tried to analyze her feeling 
about the identification of her father 
with the conspiracy—so separate it 
from the warm memory of Burleigh’s 
look-and touch which colored the whole 
evening; but she could only decide that, 
since she had rapped at that door, she 
herself had become identified with the 
movement in some subtle way, and was 
devoted, emotionally at least, to its 
success. 





CHAPTER VI 
T SEEMED to Minna that she had 
hardly been asleep at all when she 
was awakened by a cautious rap at her 
door. It was not yet fully light, and as 
she raised herself on her arm and 
glanced out the window, she saw the 
bay sheeted with gray mist, vaguely in- 

candescent in the sunrise. 
Her first thought was that one of 
the girls was ill and calling her for 
help; for her father’s usual morning 


up now!” from the foot of the stairs, 
which, in spite of its general applica- 
tion, she was always obliged to relay, 
sometimes more than once, to her sis- 
ters, after she herself was dressed. 

She slipped out of bed, clasping her 
cotton-flannel nightgown about her in 
the chilly air, and padded to the door. 
Opening it a crack, she saw her fath- 
“Come down, 
Minna,” he whispered. “Don’t call the 
other girls yet.” 

She dressed in urgent haste and 
slipped silently downstairs. He was 
building a fire in the kitchen stove, 
handling the lids cautiously. The fra- 
grant smoke of pine shavings oozed 
in the little gray streams from the 
top of the stove. 

“Those southern officers is staying 
today in the back basement of the sa- 
loon,” he told her softly. “It was too 
late for them to go anywhere last 
night without making suspiciousness. 
I have fixed a bed for them, and locked 
the cellar so Hans can’t get in there if 
he tried. I want you will fix them 
something to eat when the girls don’t 
know, and I'll carry it over in a box 
with some bottles on top, so nobody 
will see. Maybe you better fix some 
breakfast right away.” 

“Yes, I’d better,” Minna agreed. 
“This is wash-day, too. I’li have to 
hustle with things, I guess.” 

“Maybe I could carry in the water 
for you, Minna,” her father suggested, 
“while you fnake breakfast.” 

“Oh, no, don’t worry about it, fa- 
ther; I’ll manage all right,”’ Minna ob- 
jected, disturbed by this unaccustomed 
solicitude, tho shé did feel tiréd and 
stiff, far from ready for a hard -day’s 
work. Her father got the: boiler from - 
the cellar-way, with a banging which 
she feared would wake the girls, and 
filled it from (Continued on page 37) 
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THAT’S my dish, every time. I may 
be biased, but I don’t know anything 
that bangs the old smoke-spot right on 
the nose like a pipe. And, of course, 
when I say “pipe,” I mean a pipe 
packed to the ceiling with P.A. In 
fact, I can’t think of a pipe in any 
other way. To me, “pipe” means 
“P.A.” and “P.A.” means “pipe.” 
Every now and then, I hear a man 
say: “Wish I could smoke a pipe. You 
fellows seem to get such a lot of fun 


PRINGE ALBERT 


di 






99 


out of it.” Then I open up with my 
little monologue. I tell him that he can 
smoke a pipe—and enjoy it—with 
P.A. for packing. I tell him to try it. 
He does. He sticks! 


You see, Prince Albert doesn’t bite 


the tongue or parch the throat. Right © 


off the bat, this makes a hit with a 
fellow who has been pipe-shy. No 


matter how often he loads up and— 


lights up, P.A. burns long and cool 


and sweet. And its fragrance is a 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P. A. and a 


pipe... now 





® you're talking! 


genuine treat. Some tobacco, Men! 

If you don’t know the joys of a pipe, 
I urge you to get one this very day. 
Then get a tidy red tin of Prince Albert. 
Put the two together and mix with a 
match. That’s my prescription for the 
most glorious smoke you have ever 
known. You bet you will like a pipe 
... with P.A. You’re bound to, Man! 


P. A. is sold everywhere 
in tidy red tins, pound 
and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with 
sponge -moistener top. 
And always with every 
bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 
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Back and forth a dozen times a day she trudges to the well. Tons 
and tons of water are carried every year by her tired arms. 
Her strength and her vitality are severely taxed, yet she 
has accepted her sentence of hard labor without complaint. 


That’s an every-day picture on many farms 
today. Women are wasting time, wasting 
strength, carrying water many steps—gallons 
and gallons of it for washing, bathing, cook- 
ing. Kitchen sinks, bathtubs, lavatories, 
modern plumbing, water systems ought to 
have a place in the expansion program of 
every farm. 


This is a challenge to you farm husbands and 
fathers—you men 


Modern water systems and modern plumb- 
ing bring sanitation, cleanliness, convenience 
and save time and labor for the whole family. 
More than that, they bring increased happi- - 
ness and satisfaction. 


But get good plumbing fixtures and equip- 
ment. Install a dependable water system. 
Make your selections from the advertising 
columns of this paper. Then you know 

that you’re safe. 





who have tractors, 
labor-saving farm 
machinery, riding 
plows and cultiva- 
tors, milking ma- 
chines, tools to take 
the hard work and 
drudgery out of 
your daily routine. 
It’s an appeal to 
you farm wives and 
mothers to assert 
your rights and get 
what’s coming to 
you in the home. 






















Choose those man- 
ufacturers who 
have built into 
their products a 
reputation for hon- 
est goods that 
can be depended 
upon to give years 
of faithful service. 
Only those man- 
ufacturers are 
found in our adver- 
tising columns 
becauseeachadver- 
tiser is guaranteed. 
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by the same engineers 


who built the great broadcasting stations 


HEN you buy an RCA Radiola you 

get a receiving set designed by the 
same engineers who built the great broad- 
casting stations. 


That is one reason why Radiolas give such 
satisfactory reproduction of the broadcast 
programs. 


In their design and construction is em- 
bodied all that the world knows of radio 
—the results of the continuous research 
of a great corps of engineers at RCA, 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 


The rapid progress that has been made 
in the past few years in the perfection 
of apparatus for transmission from the 
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RCA HOUR 
Every Saturday Night 


Through the following stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company 


8 to 9 p. m. Eastern Time 


INSU NONE . c+ 36 6 se eS oe WIZ 
MME: 5. ogo ie 6) Ge WEEI 
eee ee eee IC 
WUUWHCE . wc i eee WJAR 
WOON «cy se x ee AG 
PORTLAND, Mm. 2... 22s WCSH 
ROAR 5s ow oe we 6 ea WBAL 
GREE 5S steve -e'-o eet WHAM 
a, ee a - ee 
Coemeeete 4 6 5 oe ee he ee WLW 
RIMMER orc. & fo aoe eee WJR 
7 to 8p. m. Central Time 
III eo a aia a oe ae KYW 
KL ene oe ble te KSD 
MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL . . . . WCCO 
DS a ere oe WOC 
Do OD. eerie WHO 
WEAMGAS GHEY. 5 5k 6 so ee WDAF 
CORR fetes ga oad: & ore ars wo 
AMMEN ar ata ‘4 avanaven ate WHAS 
SUMMERLIN To a:'s oleae ‘oie x ae WSM 
J eR ae ee WMC 
yi) ee WSB 
8 to 9 p. m. Pacific Time 
SasePRANMENCO . . 2.1 se ue 
CRMRANN 35.6: one as 3 ae 4 a KGO 
MANNIE os... sia vonguae KFI 
DOMITANEL OME... 6 os - es GW 
Co ee KFOA-KOMO 
WIOnNen: . 33% #-« aan 
Authorized 
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broadcasting stations has been paralleled 
by equal improvement in the design of 
receivers and loudspeakers. 


RCA Radiolas—product of the world’s 
greatest electrical laboratories—have been 
the leaders in this advance. 





RCA RADIOLA 16—The new storage-battery Radiola. 
6-tube, tuned-radio frequency with power amplifier 
Radiotron in last stage. Single dial control. 
With Radiotrons . 
+ e 7 
If your home has electric service (60 cycle 110 v. A.C.) 
the new Radiola 17 is the ideal receiver to use. It operates 
from the electric outlet without batteries. 
Complete with Radiotrons 


$82.75 


$157.50 
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Farm-Tested 









Ls In the woodlot—all around the farm—no matter 3 
ri what the job, these ‘‘U.S.”” Blue Ribbon Walrus st: 
ie keep you dry-shod, warm-shod, clean-shod. And bz 


they stand up ki 


brute : 
_ Strength 


te, built into this husky 
mevsraueriiawarn UeiS. Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made either red 


se 


OO 
ay 4 
See? 





; or black—4 or 5 buckles N ideal overshoe for farmers. 11 separate layers of tough rubber “U.S.” Blue 
i All rubber—water and slush- and fabric reinforcements are built Ribbon Boots 

; proof—husky every inch of it— into give extra strength. have sturdy gray 
i ‘ that’s the “U. S.” Walrus. F x P soles. The uppers 


7 come in either red or 
You can kick around on that « yj, § » Blue Ribbon boots and black—knee to hip 


thick oversize sole as much as overshoes are backed by seventy- Pi P ger eg 


you like—it’s as tough as the five years’ experience in making mark and the Blue 

tread of a tire. And the uppers waterproof footwear.» Every pair is Ribbon on every one 

—they are made of rubber so puilt by master workmen—and built 

strong, so live, it will stretch five right. They fit better, look better, 

times its own length! and wear better. Get a pair and no- 
And here’s another big reason why _ tice the difference! 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots or over- 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a shoes stand up at every vital point: ‘ 
“U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- —where wear is greatest, from 4 to United States Rubber Company 


99 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
©  ARCTICS: RUBBERS 












proof—long after ordinary rubber 
H would be cracked or broken 
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for Every Job of 


HEALING 


As every cow owner knows, any 
condition of udder or teats that gives 
the cow discomfort causes a holding 
back of the milk. Why, then, neglect 
even the smallest of these hurts? 
Why make the milking hard, the 
yield smaller? 





For sore teats, teats cracked or 
chapped, stepped on, or injured in 
any way, just a dab of Bag Balm 
starts immediate healing. For caked 
bag, bunches, inflammation of any 
kind, this wonderful penetrating 
healing ointment insures a quick 
rebuilding of healthy normal tissues. 
Shorten the work of milking by 
Keeping the teats soft, silky, pliable. 


’ Bag Balm has scores of healing 
uses on the farm and in the home. 
Sanitary, clean, pleasant to use— 
cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 
can only 60c—at feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores, druggists. Mailed post- 
paid if hard to obtain locally. Book- 
let “Dairy Wrinkles” free on request. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW A KARE PEOPLE! 








Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 

shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. 

Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

FREE with one order new 96-page Recipe Book 
stitu 


Pa by Good Housekeeping In- 
Special Reduced Prices 


ROYAL HERRING $5.85 





Selected, Round $ 5.85 






Dressed, Cleaned ~ eee 
YELLOW PERCH, Round, Sweet-me .. 7.65 
PIGKEREL ovsd, — 790 





adles: 9. 
WALL- EYED | PIKE i . Wister-caudi He -75 
leane ressed...... 
WHITEFISH, Large, Dressed...........--....--- 1 
FLOUNDERS, Dressed and Headless 
ON, Dressed and Headless 

Brace CoD, Dressed and peg Bs 
HALIBUT, Dressed and Headless ...........- 
SMOKED W H, ( ibe) 10-Ib. box 300 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 
MINN., at these prices, For quick service order 
from advertisement. Add 50c 
shipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


pocxp 4 S- SOHNSON FISH CO. Owen, wanes 
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per box if you want 
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THE DATRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The above heading is the attractive 
slogan that has been used by the 
Dairymen’s Co-operative Creamery of 
Boise Valley, Idaho, and is no doubt 
partially responsible for the wonderful 
progress that this creamery has made 
during the past three years. We be- 
lieve that our readers will be interest- 
ed in knowing more about this cream- 
ery for it not only illustrates how a 
community can develop its dairy in- 
dustry, but it also shows how the in- 
termountain country is developing its 
butter industry to supply the market 
on the western coast. 

Idaho has probably made more rapid 
strides in developing her dairy busi- 
ness during the last few years than 
any of the other states in her immedi- 
ate section of the country. She has 
been fortunate in having an outlet de- 
velop in California for dairy products, 
which has readily absorbed any in- 
creased production as rapidly as the 





Every Member a Field Man 





The work of this organization shows 
what can be accomplished by a co-op- 
erative organization in a community 
that takes up dairying as an important 
part of their farm operations. 

The two essentials for the success- 
ful operation of a co-operative cream- 
ery are: First, sufficient volume so 
that the creamery can be run effi- 
ciently; and second, a high quality 
product.that can be manufactured into 
a product that will command a pre- 
mium on the market. When the mem- 
bers of a creamery all put their effort 
behind a good program of this kind, 
the creamery is bound to succeed, just 
as these dairymen out in Idaho devel- 
oped an outlet for their dairy products. 


Uniform Udders 


As to which teats to milk first is 
largely a matter of habit. But good 
authorities claim that to keep the ud- 











Plant of the Co-operative 


industry developed. All of the butter 
manufactured by the above mentioned 
co-operative is marketed in California. 
They have been able to get a substan- 
tial premium over ordinary butter, as 
they have manufactured a product 
that would score 92 or better. This 
product is shipped in car lots, direct 
to Los Angeles. This makes volume 
an important factor in successful mar- 
keting. 

In 1923 the present manager of the 
creamery, Mr. J. R. Brown, came to 
Caldwell, Idaho, to try to develop a 
private creamery. However, it was 
found that it was impossible to de- 
| velop the dairy industry as rapidly 
thru private creameries as with a co- 
operative, so that he helped in the 
formation of the co-operative. 

The creamery was financed thru the 
sale of stock to producers at the rate 
of $5 per cow. This was to be paid in 
twenty equal installments. In order 
to accumulate enough cash to start op- 
erations, approximately $9,000 worth 
of stock was sold to business men and 
prosperous farmers in Canyon county. 
Since that time all of the stock sold 
to non-producers has been retired. 
-The creamery is out of debt and a div- 
idend of 2 cents per pound of butter- 
fat has been paid to all producers dur- 
ing the past two years. 

The original contract with produc- 
ers was drawn for a period of three 
years. At the last annual meeting 
this was changed to a ten-year con- 
tract with the privilege of withdrawal 
at the end of any year. This contract 
has apparently met the approval of the 
members, as most of them have 
‘changed over to the ten-year contract. 

Many of the members of the organ- 
ization take the slogan, “Every mem- 
ber a field man,” seriously. Their ef- 
forts are directed along the line of se- 








and in helping to build up quality. 





Creamery of Boise Valley, Idaho 


| the udder.—F rank Bedell. 





curing new members to the creamery | 





mn. 


der uniform in size and shape, one 
should grasp one hind teat and the 
fore teat on the opposite side, then 
the two other teats. This method will 
tend for a more uniform udder than 
the usual practice of milking the 
two rear teats and the fore teats 
together. 

Milking should begin slowly, then 
gaining speed as the milk is released 
in greater volume. The milking should 
be completed as quickly and quietly 
as possible, securing all of the milk in 








Empire Oil-Burning 
Tank Heater 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one n of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar: Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER | 


bf ivanized fron—70 gal. wot ts feene: 
under ‘rough guaranteed Rott not to ~ 8 
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Empire Tank Heater Co. 
' 107 &.7th St., Washington, la. 
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Get double feeding 
This value from every- 
FREE thing you raise for 
Book feed. Stop waste. 
Fatten stock quicker and at less cost’ 

Tells with B-P Minera] Mixtures. 
How? 8-P Mineral Mixtures,with your 
own home grown feeds assure great- 
er gains for hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. In- 
creases Vitality and resistance. Sends 
them to market quicker at bigger 
profit to you. Send now for FREE 
Farm | Book giving all the facts. Tells 
tS how to feed all livestock for bigger 
Profit profit. Write today. (4) 


/fe> \ BARADA & PAGE, Inc. 6 
pUnERALS 2008 Guinotte Avenue > 
wan cene | KANSAS CITY, MO. . q 

























YOUR | 
FEED, AT LOWEST COST 


CONE-SHAPE BURRS— Easiest Running 
EXTRA SOLIDLY BUILT — Longest Life 


BOWSHER “‘Combination”’ or Vertical--A Power- 
ful A ee A le of a Wide Range of Work--from 
Crack or Chickens to Grinding Oats for Hogs. 


Ra ing Com red t d f 
Husk’ Bar Corn, Head Kes, Mil Simall Grains, Have 
Healthy Stock, lous me Hy Write for Circulars. 
The N.G. BOWSHER Co.,South Bend,Ind. 














You have the hides. COWNI 
old reliable tanner, will convert these 
into beautiful fur coats, 


ir robes or 
ness leather for you. Save for yourself the 
its made out of your 
samples and 


TANNING 
ple or ecny 4 
Des Moines, 
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Feed for profit. Do you know the value of 
your homegrown grains? Can you balance 
them with concentrates to make an effici- 
ent and economical ration. This book tells 
you how in a practical and authentic way 
that anyone can understand. Tells you how 
to lower feed costs yet get more milk from 
your dairy cows, add extra pounds in 
quicker time to your beef cattle and hogs, 
produce more lambs and get a heavier wool 
clip, keep your poultry flock producing at 





Farmers tell us this is the 
handiest most practical 


book on feeding they 






ever read 


its highest capacity and add a better finish 
to show stock. Rations have been worked 
out by A. L. Ward, Director Educational 
Service, a nationally known authority on 
livestock feeding. Information is based on 
actual experiments by leading colleges. Cot- 
tonseed meal provides more digestible crude 
protein per dollar invested, than any other 
concentrate. Learn how to profit by feed- 
ing it properly. This book tells how. We 
gladly send it FREE. Mail coupon TODAY. 





feed 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service Dept. WF-4 


Cottonseed Products Association ; 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


~ y AM TOLD that there is to be a con- 
test in Des Moines this week to de- 


termine lIowa’s. official champion 
farmers’ male quartette. Quite an 
idea. The Farm Bureau Federation 


is having the contest in connection 
with their annual convention and the 
event is being judged by the eleven 
women who represent the congres- 
sional districts of Iowa in the Farm 
Bureau organization. 





Most. of these women I know, and 
some of them I know rather well. 
They are fine, capable women. Yet I 
question their qualifications for judg- 
ing the warbling powers of the male. 
They are likely to be prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the handsomest ones (I fear 1 
would be) and, therefore, a set of 
whiskers or a none-too-neat appear- 
ance might bring down the score of an 
otherwise gifted quartette. Again, 
they might feel bound to vote for the 
fellows from the home district, ‘or 
those with good records in the organi- 
zation, or mayhap, a husband, and 
then there would be a dickens of a 
time as to who would have the honors. 





With the reputation of Iowa farmers 
actually at stake—oh, well! it’s not 
as serious as that, so why worry? I’m 
almost certain these women, Mrs. Ja- 
cob Solberg, Mrs. Clarence Decatur, 
and all of the others would just as 
soon relinquish the honors to a group 
of music experts. But then there 
wouldn’t be nearly so much fun if they 
did. And I honestly doubt that they 
would allow masculine beauty to sway 
their judgment. 





It seems like an awfully long time 
until spring after the new seed cata- 
logs begin arriving in January. 





I hope that a great many fathers 
and mothers will read the code of ac- 
tion for parents in this week’s Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Doctor Groves is a 
child psychologist and psychiatrist 
and knows what he’s talking about. 
His rules of action are less sentimen- 
tal and much more scientific than 
most of the ones given to us. 

Of course, there isn’t any set of 
rules anywhere that is adequate for 
all children, but seeking to understand 
each child by taking to heart and ap- 
plying some of these things mentioned 
by Dr. Groves—and all of them, if 
necessary—ought to be considerable 
of an aid in the parent business. 





There was a thousand dollars a min- 
ute program over the radio last night. 
No doubt many of you heard it, with 
the announcer in California summon- 
ing the performers to microphones in 
New York City, New Orleans, Chicago 
and Detroit, and all of it carried by 
long distance telephone to New York 
City, by telephone again to our local 
stations where it was broadcast to us. 
It was a really wonderful piece of 
work, and stupendous, when one stops 
to think of it. It makes the most far- 
flung fancies seem plausible-—J. W 





A Code for Parents 


RNEST R. GROVES who, together 
with his wife, wrote “Wholesome 
Childhood,” a delightful book on child 
training in the home, has written the 


‘ following “code for parents,” which 


we quote from an article appearing in 
Harper’s Magazine. This, according 
to Doctor Groves, is a thoroly scien- 
tific code: 

“Don’t show off your child. It is not 
the duty of the child to feed a parent’s 
vanity, but the _parent’s task to for- 
get self-pride in dealing with his child. 

“Don’t hurry your child. Adult-hood 


is not a station toward which the child 
should be rushed, but a product of 
growth, and the growing process is 
the important thing. You can’t mold 
children. They have to grow. 

“Don’t use your child as a means 
of ridding yourself of emotions you 
dare not express to your equals. 

“Don’t expect commands to function 
instead of fellowship. Children can 
be led but not driven in these days. 

“Don’t lie to your child or permit 
anyone else to do so. 

“Don’t use fear as a whip. Fear 
can only succeed in making slaves, 
and slaves, even when obedient, are 
poor substitutes for normal human be- 
ings. 

“Don’t stress the weakness of your 
child. He may take seriously what 
you point out to him and develop feel- 
ings of inferiority; or he may glue 
his attention on your own weaknesses 
and lose respect for you as a harping 
hypocrite. 

“Don’t tell your child that he can 
not reason. He can and will if you 
have the wit to help him.” 





Poor teeth, neglected tonsils and the 
wrong food are more often to blame 
for school failures than is inborn dull- 
ness. 


Make Soups More Popular 


HEBE is nothing that tastes so 
good on a winter day when the 
thermometer is hovering around zero 
as a hot, substantial soup, the kind 
that both nourishes and satisfies. So 
many people do not appreciate the 
possibilities in soups. They are an 
excellent one-dish meal for the noon- 
time lunch or dinner. They are equal- 
ly popular at supper when the young- 
sters are home from school and per- 
haps not thoroly warmed from the 
cold homeward ride or walk. With 
milk at hand, there’s no end to the 
possibilities for soups but there should 
be variety as well as excellence if 
soups are to be made popular at home. 
Once a day is none too often to 
serve soups. At least they ought to 
appear four or five times a week. In- 
cidentally, a great number of left- 
overs such as scraps and trimmings of 
meat, poultry carcasses, necks and 
feet, left-over vegetables and the 
outer leaves of celery and lettuce may 
be used. 

The heavier soups, those which are 
hearty enough for a whole meal, are 
better made from fresh materials, al- 
tho it is often practical to utilize cer- 
tain left-overs that are on hand. And 
truly delicious soups can be made 
from the dried vegetables, split peas, 
navy beans, Lima beans and lentils. 
These may be made with or without 
meat and are delicious and satisfying 
either way. 

Split pea soup ought to be better 
known. Then its popularity would be 
guaranteed. Next time you are buy- 


“ing dried beans, ask for some dried 


peas, too, and also inquire of the gro- 
ceryman if he has lentils. The latter, 
a legume similar to peas, are not seen 
so often but they make a very good 
soup and are certainly worth trying 
out on the appetites of the family. 
As for the making of split pea soup, 
the flavor of ham adds much to its 
tastiness; so it is well to make this 
soup when there is a ham bone to 
cook up with it or else some trim- 
mings from a cured ham. HBither a 
fresh or cured ham bone may be used. 
Soak a cupful of the split peas over 
night in cold water. In the morning 
drain and place in a soup kettle with 
about two quarts of water, a peeled 
onion of medium size, the ham bone 
or ham trimmings, if available, the tip 


Kitchen Knives 

HERE isn’t any economy in buying 

a 10-cent kitchen knife, according 
to a home economics authority who 
has made tests on kitchen knives. 
Ten-cent knives are made of poorly 
tempered steel and do not hold an 
edge well, so this authority says. Here 
are some other facts listed about 
kitchen knives: The handle should be 
large enough to fit the hand nicely. 
Cne that is too small forces the use of 
the small muscles and _ therefore 
cramps the hand. Stainless _ steel 
knives are satisfactory for fruits and 


for some of the small vegetables, but 
they do not hold an edge as well as 
the finely tempered steel knives. The 
latter should never be overheated or 
they will not hold their edge so well 
afterward. The metal should extend 
down at least one-half the length of 
the handle and it-is better if it goes 
the full length. For purposes where 
pressure is to be exerted, the knife 
handle should be large, so that the 
large muscles of the hand can be used. 
Hardwood handles are better because 
they last longer. 


of a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter teaspoonful of black pepper. 
Let all simmer until the peas are very 
tender. Then put thru a coarse sieve 
or colander and put back on the stove. 
Add a ecupful of whole milk or half a 
cup of milk and half a cup of cream. 
Season if necessary and thicken with 
a tablespoon of flour mixed to a paste 
with a tablespoon of butter. Lentil 
soup is made in exactly the same way. 

Navy bean soup may be made after 
this method, or it may be served with- 
out the thickening. A piece of cured 
ham or the bone improves the flavor 
of bean soup quite decidedly. Lack- 
ing that, cut two fairly thin slices of 
salt pork into small cubes and fry out 
in a pan. Add the onion, minced, and 
fry with it for a few minutes, but do 
not brown. Add this to the beans 
while simmering. 

Baked bean soup is nie by the fol- 
lowing method: Mash’a cupful of 
baked beans and heat them together 
in a double boiler with five cups of 
milk, two tablespoons of grated onicn, 
one stalk of celery sliced, one-fourth 
teaspoon pepper, two teaspoons salt 
and two teaspoons of minced parsley. 
Let simmer for nearly two hours be- 
fore serving. Add three tablespoons 
of tomato catsup together with two 
tablespoons of butter mixed to a paste 
with one tablespoon of flour about 
half an hour before dishing up the soup. 

Cream of beet soup is very tasty be- 
sides being a colorful soup. To make 
it, chop quite fine five medium-sized 
canned beets. Cover with a pint of 
boiling water and a cupful of the beet 
juice and heat together with a pint of 
milk, adding one or two slices of onion 
and a tiny blade of bay leaf. Heat 
together for about twenty minutes but 
do not boil. At the end of this time, 
thicken with a tablespoon each of but- 
ter and flour rubbed to a paste. Cook 
gently until creamy. Season with salt 
and pepper. The slices of onion are 
removed before the thickening is add- 
ed. This soup may be put thru a sieve 
or not, as desired... Oven toasted toast 
that is quite dry and hard is. very 
good with this soup or any of the oth- 
er cream soups. 

Spinach soup is appetizing and nour- 
ishing. It will have to be made with 
canned spinach this time of year, but 


no matter, it will be good. Put thru 


. 


the colander enough canned spinach to 
make a cup of pulp or even a little 
more. Scald three cups of milk with 
a tablespoon of grated onion and add 
the spinach together with salt and 
pepper and a tablespoon of butter ang 
flour rubbed to a paste. Add a cup 
of thin cream and cook until slightly 
thickened. 

Peanut butter soup will be a favor. 
ite with the children. To make, cook 
together one tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter, first blended with 
salt and pepper seasoning and then 
with three cups of milk added. Add 
a scant flavoring of onion grated, or 
let two slices of onion stand in the 
milk for a short while. Thin- down 
three tablespoons of peanut butter 
with a little milk, not more than a 
third of a cupful, and add to the 
creamed mixture just before serving, 
Beat smooth and serve. This is a 
good quick soup. , 

Cabbage soup made after this rec- 
ipe is almost a mixed vegetable soup. 
Using a large skillet of heavy mate- 
rial, fry out two tablespoons of minced 
salt pork until it is reduced to tiny. 
pieces. Add two small-sized onions 
cut up fine and cook in the fat for 
about five minutes. Then add two 
cupfuls of finely sliced potatoes and 
one stalk of celery sliced fine. Season 
with salt and pepper and add enough 
boiling water to cover—about two 
cups. Simmer covered for half an 
hour, then add one cup cabbage, finely. 
shredded and simmered in two cups 
of milk for ten minutes. When all 
the vegetables are tender add another 
cup of scalded milk and thicken slight- 
ly with one tablespoon each of flour 
and butter rubbed together. 

Chowder soups are very substantial 
and while they may be made of either 
fish or vegetables we usually think of 
them as being made with a foundation 
of the former. Canned clams make a 


very good chowder and can be gotten © 


at most grocery stores. Put the con- 
tents of a small can of clams into a 
pan together with one cup of potatoes 
diced, one cup of: canned tomato, one 
small onion cut up fine, and a stalk of 
celery sliced. Cook together until the 
vegetables are tender. Meanwhile try 
out two tablespoons of salt pork, 
Blend into this one tablespoon of flour 
and add a cupful of thin cream and 
two cups of milk. Stir until smooth 
and combine with the clam and vege- 
table mixture. Simmer together for 
about fifteen minutes and serve. Salt 
and pepper and a dash of red pepper 
should be added. 

Clam chowder may be made without 
milk and is preferred by some. Add 
the same measure of water instead. 

Meat ball soup. Grind up enough 
lean beef to make one cup. Also grind 
into it one small onion and half a cup 
of crackers. Add salt and pepper to 
this mixture; and also a tiny..bit of 
sage. Beat up one egg and add a tea- 
spoon of flour and mix this into the 
ground meat. Shape iuto little balls 
about the size of walnuts or a little 
smaller. Have ready about two quarts 
of boiling water in a kettle and drop 
the meat balls into this. Simmer gen- 
tly for about three-quarters of an hour 
and serve with a meat ball in each 
dish of soup. If the meat balls are 
made and allowed to stand about an 
hour before cooking, they will not 
break up so easily. 

For any clear soup such as one of 
meat broth, pass a beaten egg thru a 
colander into the boiling hot soup 
just before taking it from the fire to 
serve. The egg forms in long threads. 
One tablespoon of flour beaten into 
the egg gives still another effect. Try 
both of these some time when you are 
serving a clear soup. Do not let th 
egg cook long or it will be tough and 
rubbery. 
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BIG chapter in the history of the 

Iowa boys’ Four-H Clubs ‘was 
written Dec. 26-30, 1927 for on those 
days the annual boys’ short course 
was held at Iowa State College at 
Ames. 

The short course this year, which 
was the first exclusive boys’ short 
course, brought over 500 boys and 
their leaders from over seventy Iowa 
counties to Ames. These figures are 
greater than the attendance of any 
previous year. Every boy who attend- 
ed this year’s program will long re- 
member it as one of the happiest 
weeks of his boyhood. 


The first day, Monday, December 26, . 


was taken up in registration, campus 
tours and movies. On Tuesday morn- 
ing the short course formally opened 
with group singing led by Tolbert Mac- 
Rae, “Welcome” address from Presi- 
dent Hughes, and-a very interesting 
talk on “Your Fleet of Ships,” by Ex- 
tension Director Bliss, in which he 
told us the value of workmanship, 
friendship, sportsmanship, leadership, 
citizenship, etc. Thus, the 1927 short 
course began its big week. 

All boys who had attended a pre- 
gious short course were put into the 
second year division and received ad- 
vanced work. The first year boys also 
were divided into two groups, but re- 
ceived the same training in each 
group. The instruction given to Iowa’s 


- Four-H Boys at Ames 


Junior Short Course Draws 500 Farm Boys 


By HERBERT H. PLAMBECK 





were placed in the livestock classes 
and corn, oats, wheat and clover were 
placed in the grain classes. Forty-five 
counties were represented in the live- 
stock contest and forty county teams 
took part in the grain judging, while 
a total of 430 boys competed for indi- 
vidual honors. 

The big banquet was held in the 
men’s gymnasium on Thursday eve- 
ning. During the course of the fine 
meal, singing was led by Prof. J. C. 
Cunningham. Director Bliss presided 
as toastmaster. Speakers were Mr. 
Murle MacDonald, Mr. Paul_ Toff, 
state club leader; Raymond Sorenson, 
president of Boys’ Club; Raymond 
Monahan and Clarence Thompson, for- 
mer club boy now in college, and Mr. 
Herm Knapp. A violin solo by Mr. 
Aquino, Filipino student, and songs by 
the extension service quartet .consti- 
tuted the music for the evening. Fred 
Christensen, national health champion 
boy, was asked to rise and received 
hearty applause. Three stunts in 
which Four-H boys took part, were 
given, and then the banquet came to 
a close with everyone repeating the 
Four-H Club pledge. 

The program given by the foreign 
students of Iowa State College again 
made a big hit wit the boys. Then 
the final event of the week was given. 
This was the awarding of the trophies 
and medals to the winners of the judg- 




















junior farmers consisted of some 
work in almost every phase of agricul- 
ture. In every one of the many de- 
partments in which training was given 
some of the best professors of that 
department were ready to help the- 
boys in every way possible. The boys 
tried to express their appreciation for 
this by their interest in the work. 


How to Fit and Show Livestock 


One of the new features of this 
year’s short course was the livestock 
fitting and showing contest on Mon- 
day, in which the boys were shown 
how to properly fit and show calves 
or pigs. In connection with the ath- 
letic carnival held on Monday evening, 
in which everyone took part, Wakelyn 
MeNeil a club leader from Wisconsin, 
put on an Indian demonstration which 
proved very interesting. 

Wednesday morning, Dean of Agri- 
culture Curtiss gave a very interesting 
talk on “Observations of European 
Agriculture.” Miss Buchanan, of 
“Grinnell, also entertained with a talk 
on “Music Appreciation.” In the eve- 
Ring the boys were given a new treat 
in the form of a basketball game in 


' which members of .the varsity squad 
& demonstrated some real college bas- 
» ketbal 





1. The boys chose sides and the 
Way they cheered their men would do 
credit to any college game. 

Thursday forenoon the boys all took 
Part in the feature event of the week’s 
‘Program, the judging contest. Horses, 
(beef and dairy cattle, hogs and sheep 











A group of winners atthe Junior Short Course. 


ing contest held. Thursday. Mr. J. S. 
Quist, assistant state leader, made the 
awards. The L. O. Wise trophy for 
the champion livestock team was won 
by Cerro Gordo county. R. Sorensen, 
R. Finston and P. Stevenson were the 
team members. Boone county placed 
second and Grundy county third. Last 
year Greene county won the honor. 
The George Allee trophy for the 
best grain team, went to Madison 
county, the team members being C. 
Breeding, Carl Smith and K. Newton. 
Cedar county placed second. This tro- 
phy was won by Scott county the pre- 
vious year. Out of the 430 boys who 
took part in the contest, Everett Neal, 
of Linn county, placed first with 927 
out of 1,000, for which he received the 
E. C. Bishop trophy awerded each 
year to the high scoring boy. He also 
received the H. H. Kildee medal for 
the highest scoring bov in the live- 
stock classes. Closely following young 
Neal were these boys: Second, Carrol 
White, Greene; third, Loren Brown, 
Boone; fourth, Asher Hill, Hamilton; 
fifth, Kermit Iverson, Palo Alto; sixth, 
Hubert Plambeck, Scott; seventh, 
Lawrence Oves, Marshall; eighth, 
Melvin Peterson, Boone; ninth, Lester 
Thien, Cedar; tenth, Buford Henry, 
Palo Alto; eleventh, H. Matter, Sac; 
twelfth, Ray Olsen, Dickinson; thir- 
teenth, P. ‘Saverbry, Fayette; four- 
teenth, John Evans, Greene; fifteenth, 
Verl. Westfall, Des Moines; sixteenth, 
Jonn Bartlett, Worth; seventeenth, 





Get better flavor in all 
your baking! 


No doubt you’ve known women 
whose baked foods were always per- 















fect in appearance, but disappointing 
in taste. Many times the root of the 


trouble is flour made from the wrong 
Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour will give you that delicious, 
delicate, unmistakable flavor that 
marks your truly perfect cake, 
biscuits, and bread. It is made only 
from carefully selected, full-flavored 
wheat—you can depend on it for 


type of wheat. 


Write for free booklet 
“100 Foods from 4 Basic 
Recipes”. It will show 
you how to make 100 
delicacies from only 4 
basic recipes—a new 
variety in your baking! 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


better flavor and more certain 
success in anything you bake! 





Pillsbu 





rys 


Best Flour 


generous quality—for bread, biscuits and pastry 





George Ludeman, Grundy; eighteenth, 
Ross Shields, Lee; nineteenth, Fred 
Schild, Benton; twentieth, Mel Jensen, 
Clay. Each of the above boys re- 
ceived a beautiful achievement pin for 
their good score. 


Boys’ Four-H Club Meets 
It might ‘be well to add here that 


‘another important event held in con- 


nection with the short course was the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Boys’ 
Four-H Club on Wednesday evening. 
Voting delegates from about fifty-five 
counties were present. One of the im- 
portant subjects brought up at that 
time was the reading of resolution; 
for 1928 drawn up by the resolutions 
committee. These were adopted. One 
of these resolutions was to the ef- 
fect of changing the present age limit 
from ten to eighteen years to ten to 
twenty years. The annual election of 
officers was also held at that meeting. 
Nominees had been chosen by a nom- 
inating committee from a list of the 
Four-H Club records and achieve- 
ments of the different voting dele- 
gates. Ray Sorenson, of Cerro Gordo 
county, was elected president; Everett 
Saylor, of Decatur county, vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Van Wert, of Franklin 
county, secretary, and Donald Young, 
of Jasper county, treasurer. Retiring 
officers were Wilbur Plager, Grundy, 
president; Herbert Plambeck, Scott, 
vice-president; Lawrence Parks, Jas- 
per, secretary. None of the retiring 


_officers were elegible to hold office 


again on account of their ages. 

During the week three leaders’ 
meetings were held in which the state 
leaders discussed plans and methods 
whereby an even greater club program 
could be carried out in 1928. 

All the visitors were given the priv- 
ilege of visiting station WOI and 
watching the broadcasting. This was 
something new for many of the boys. 
On Wednesday afternoon short talks 
were made over station WOI by the 





1927 officers of the Iowa Boys’ Club. 
Mr. P. C. Taff, state leader of Iowa 
Four-H Clubs, Mr. F. P. Reed and Mr. 
John Quist, his assistants, were in 
charge of this year’s boys’ program. 
In a conversation regarding the 
week’s activities, with these men, the 
writer learned that plans are now un- 
der way for a still better short course 
for Iowa boys next winter. As one 
of the visitors of this year’s great get- 
together of the future farmers of Iowa, 
the writer feels he can voice the senti- 
ment of the 500 boys who enjoyed 
their week at Ames by saying that it 
was the most interesting and educa- 
tional four days any of them had ever 
spent. If next year’s program is to 
be even better, surely most of this 
year’s boys and many new ones will 
be on hand in 1928 to help make the 
next annual boys’ short course a great 
success. 





Corn Show First Week in 
February 

Two thousand dollars is offered to 
the prize winners of the Iowa Corn 
and Grain Show at Ames the first 
week in February. Those who like to 
show corn should write at once to Joe 
Robinson, secretary of the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association, Ames, Iowa, for 
the premium list and. seed directory. 
In this last are listed the names of 
several hundred farmers who have dif- 
ferent kinds of corn, oats, barley, soy- 
beans and clover for sale. 





Ration for Lambs 


While many tests have been made 
dealing with feeding minerais to cat- 
tle and hogs, no tests have been made 
with mineral feeding for Sheep. At 
the present time the station at Ames 
is conducting such a test with range 
raised lambs being fed «a: fattening ra- 
tion. 
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t's what I need ~ 
Good Old Butter-Nut 


“Mother, you sure know the way to a man’s heart. 
All the way back from town I’ve been planning on 
that cup of Butter-Nut. It’s just what I need to take 
the chill out of me. My, it smells good! I sure was 
lucky to marry a coffee maker like you. Your coffee 
would win the blue ribbon at any fair.” 

“That’s just blarney, Joe. Anyone can make good 
coffee with Butter-Nut. The skill comes with the 
blend they put in the can. It has more real flavor 
to the cup than any coffee I have ever used.” 

And there you have the reason why Butter-Nut 
is the most popular farm coffee. It leads its nearest 
-tival by 6 to 1. So many people sell it that it is sold 
“by practically every grocery in every town. Order 
acan today. You will like it. 

















Do your buying from 

Safety First firms advertising in 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 

and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 
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the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, thes 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. r. 


e expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 











Jesus and the Law 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 22, 1928. Mark, 2:18 
to 3:6. Printed—Mark, 2:18-22; 3:1-6.) 

“And John’s disciples and the Phari- 
sees were fasting; and they come to 
him and say unto him, Why do John’s 
disciples and the disciples of the Phar- 
isees fast, but thy disciples fast not? 
(19) And Jesus said unto them, Can 
the sons of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them? 
As long as they have the bridegroom 
with them, they can not fast. (20) But 
the days shall come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken away from them, 
and then will they fast in that day. 
(21) No man seweth a piece of un- 
dressed cloth on an old garment: else 
that which should fill it up taketh 
from it, the new from the old, and a 
worse rent is made. (22) And no man 
putteth new wine into old wine-skins: 
but they put new wine into fresh wine- 
skins.” 

“And he entered again into the syn- 
agogue; and there was a man there 
who had his hand withered. (2) And 
they watched him, whether he would 
heal him on the sabbath day; that 
they might accuse him. (3) And he 
saith unto them, Is it lawful to do 
good on the sabbath day, or to do 
harm? to save a life or to kill? But 
they held their peace. (5) And when 
he had looked around on them with 
anger, being grieved at the hardening 
of their heart, he saith unto the man, 
Stretch worth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth; and his hand was 
restored. (6) And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the Hero- 
dians took counsel against him, how 
they might destroy him.” 

Foiled in their attempt to weaken 
the faith of the disciples in the Mas- 
ter by asking why He consorted with 
publicans and sinners, they put to 
Him a new question, in effect: Why 
do we and the disciples of John, the 


-great rabbi, hold ourselves aloof from 


the common people and spend days in 
fasting and mourning, while you and 
your disciples mix with the utmost 
freedom of social intercourse? 

To this the Savior answers: 
the sons of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them?” 
The Jewish mind was familiar with 
the thought gathered from the old 
prophets, that Jehovah was the hus- 
band, the bridegroom of His people. 
In using this term, which John him- 
self had used with reference to Him 
not long before, He intimates His Di- 
vine origin and destiny. Then, as He 
looks forward to the inevitable future, 
He says sadly: “But the days shall 
come, when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, and then will 
they fast in that day.” 

Auswering the question more fully, 
J .s uses two striking similes, that 
ot the new cloth and the old garment, 
and that of the new wine and old wine- 
skins. In effect, He said: Your re- 
ligion and that of John the Baptist is 
worn out; it can not be mended by 
piecing it out with something entirely 
new and distinct. The patch of new 
cloth will only make the rent greater 
than before. New wine must be put 
into new skins, with elasticity to ex- 
pand. In other words, the religion of 
my disciples must differ from yours 
in outward form and also in inward 
spirit and life, something new and en- 
tirely different from what now passes 
for the service of God. ~ 

Wee eee Mae 

It has been a weakness of really de- 
vout people in all ages of the world, 
whether Jew, Mohammedan or Chris- 


“Can 





tian, to pick out some one doctrine, 
practice or custom, and make belief 
in or observance of that a test of sin. 
cere belief, a sort of “term of com. 
munion.” The doctrine, custom or 
practice may be scriptural or not, or 
at least not unscriptural. But whey 
undue emphasis is placed upon i, 
other doctrines, practices and customs 
—equally important and often more go 
—are likely to be overlooked and neg- 
lected, and the whole range of the 
Christian’s life narrowed thereby. 


For instance, there are some most 
excellent and sincere people who th nk 
it a sin to wear any sort of garb than 
that adopted by their sect. There are 
some of the best people in the world 
who think it wrong to use the word 
Sunday at all, even when speak ng 
merely of the day of the week. Most 
Christian people keep their Sabbath 
on Sunday; the Adventists and Jews 
on Saturday; the Mohammedans on 
Friday; but all keep a Sabbath. Sum. 
day is a day of the week. The Sab 
bath is an institution, a divinely ap- 
pointed day of rest and worship. ‘ihe 
effect of undue emphasis on details is 
often to narrow and contract the re- 
ligious life by drawing attention away 
from the essentials. 

The particular religious fad of the 
Jews in Christ’s day was the keeping 
of the Sabbath. To them it meant two 
things: doing no work and mak ng 
the day a “delight,” or, in other words, 
having a good time. The Jewish liter- 
ature on this point is voluminous, de- 
scribing minutely what might be done 
on the Sabbath, and what not. 


For instance, a woman might not 
look in the mirror on that day, for fear 
she might see a gray hair and be 
tempted to pull it out; that would be 
labor. You might not lift a fig on 
the Sabbath, but. you might lift halfa 
fig. for the weight of a fig is the smell- 
est of Jewish measures. You might 
not visit your neighhor on the Sab- 
bath, but if on the day before you 
should connect the houses with a piece 
of twine, thus making them one house, 
you might visit to your heart’s con- 
tent. If an animal were mired down 
in a bog, one school held that you 
might take it out on the Sabbath; an- 
other that you must not, but could 
give it food and water. None of these 
regulations were based on the fou.th 
commandment, but on the teacltings 
of those who claimed to interpret it. 
These are excellent examples of judge 
made law and church-made sin. 


Holding these views, it is no wonder 


that the Pharisees who were dogging | 


the footsteps of Jesus were horrified 
when, in passing along a path that led 
thru the grain fields, the disciples 
reached out and picked some heads of 
ripe grain, rubbed them out, blew out 
the chaff, farmer-boy-like, and ate the 


grain. This was not forbidden by the 
Mosaic law. It was the right of the 
poor. The complaint was against do- 


it on the Sabbath. To us this seems 
utterly ridiculous, but according to the 
Jewish law, it involved anywhere from 
two to four sins: reaping, threshing, 
winnowing and grinding on the Sab- 
bath. 

Jesus strips away all these church- 
made laws and lays down the princi- 
ple—in effect if not in words—that in 


interpreting a commandment like the 


fourth, which, unlike the rest, is both 
moral and ceremonial, the ceremonial 
must in every case give way to the 
moral; or to put it in another way, it 
interpreting a law, the spirit and not 
the letter should govern. Then He 


gives an illustration from their owl 


Scriptures (Matthew, 12:1-9): 


When Saul was pursuing him, David 
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which He had wrought had been done 
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2 a8 d his men came to the sanctuary at 


Nob and asked for food on the plea 
not merely that he was hungry, but 
that he was on the king’s business, the 
high priest gave him the showbread, 
tho it was not lawful for anyone but 
the priests to eat that bread. He 
gives another illustration from their 
own practice: The priests work every 
Sabbath in the temple, preparing the 
animals for the sacrifice—a violation 
of the letter of the law, but in kKeep- 
ing with the spirit. 

The true doctrine of the Sabbath 
that underlies this teaching of Jesus 
ig that rest is for worship and wor- 
ship for rest. From these two exam- 
ples He then draws the conclusion 
that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath was made to develop charac- 
ter. Then He draws the still further 
conclusion that the Son of man is 
greater even than the Sabbath, “lord 
even of the Sabbath.” His use of 
the term “Son of man” is an assump- 
tion of divinity. These disciples were 
in His service, the same as David was 
-in the service of his Lord, when as 

the anointed king of Israel he stood 

for right and justice and was being 
persecuted for it. 

With this teaching of Jesus Mark 
has grouped another, not necessarily 
occurring at the same time—for as a 
rule Mark does not follow closely the 
chronological order of the events re- 
corded. He was not writing the life 
of Christ, but giving the development 
“of His teaching. This must have oc- 
curred, however, after the first inci- 
dent related. In this case Jesus was 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath. 
There was a man there who had a 
withered hand, and the Pharisees 
watched to see whether Jesus would 
heal on the Sabbath day. 

Comparing the accounts of Mark 
and Luke (chapter 6), we have a pret- 
ty clear idea of what occurred on that 
Sabbath. His enemies were there 
watching Him. There was a man in 
the audience who had a withered or 
palsied hand. The thought that was 
in the mind of His enemies was: Will 
He repeat the miracle of Bethesda 
and heal this man on the Sabbath 
day? 

Here Jesus directly and purposely 
violated their doctrine of the Sabbath. 
The man apparently did not ask for 
healing nor give any expression of 
faith, Knowing what was going on in 
the minds of His enemies, Jesus 
stopped in His discourse and asked 
the man to stand up. Turning to 
them, Jesus asks: “Is it lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day, or to do 
harm? to save a life or to kill?’? There 
was no answer to that question. They 
dared not say that it was lawful to do 
evil, and they would not say that it 
was lawful to do good. They would 
not say that it was lawful at any time’ 
to destroy life, and they were afraid 
to say that it was lawful to save it on 
the Sabbath. 

According to Matthew and Luke, Je- 
sus presses them still further: Sup- 
Pose there is one of you that has a 
pet sheep and it wanders away and 
falls into a pit on the Sabbath day; 
wouldn’t you go out and help it and 
Save its life? Still there was no re- 
ply, and then He says, and I can im- 
agine in a tone of indignation, “How 
Much then is a man of more value 
than a sheep! Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do good on the sabbath day.” 
Then He says to the man,. “stretch 
forth thy hand.” The man took Him 
at His word, made the attempt to 
stretch forth his withered hang, and in 
Stretching it forth it was healed and 
one hand was as good as the other. 

We are not surprised that after this 
the Pharisees, realizing that the mis- 
Sion of their whole sect was entirely 
over unless they could stop the work 
of Jesus, took counsel together as to 
how they could destroy Him. They 
feared to take action openly against 
Him. They knew His immense popu- 


_ larity at this time with the people, and 


they knew that all these miracles 





for the purpose of helping humanity. 
Against their will, they would be im- 
pressed with the dignity and majesty 
of His presence. He had foiled them 
in all their discussions; had answered 
every argument; had poured contempt 
upon their traditions. He had shown 
them up before the public not as great 
religious teachers, but as religious 
pettifoggers. If this should go on, they 
would be held in contempt by even the 
commonest of the people, and their 
power and influence would be de 
stroyed. Hence they took counsel to- 
gether with the Herodians, how to 
make way with Jesus. Ordinarily there 
was bitter feeling between the Hero- 
dians and the Pharisees. Thus do 
men otherwise at enmity with each 
other join forces to put out of the way 
a man whom they consider dangerous 
politically, religiously or socially. Hu- 
man nature seems to be pretty much 
of a standing quantity. 





Cook Your Cabbage With 
Care 


ABBAGE, onions and celery, of all 
vegetables, lose most of their 
minerals in cooking. For this reason 
they should be cooked carefully or 
eaten raw. Cabbage should be boiled 
a very short time, just long enough to 
make it tender. Cooking cabbage for 
an hour not only gives it an unappe- 
tizing color and an unnatural flavor, 
but it also makes it difficult to digest. 
When correctly boiled, not over 
twenty minutes, cabbage is excellent 
creamed, scalloped, cooked in rolls or 
served merely with butter, salt and 
pepper. Onions baked in their skins 
retain their natural flavor as well as 
their natural minerals and the greater 
part of their vitamins. Celery boiled 
twenty to thirty minutes in very little 
water is delicious creamed or scal- 
loped. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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How Digger the Badger Came to 
the Green Meadow 


A stranger has arrived on the Green 
Meadows. He gives his name as Digger 
the Badger. After being assured that it 
is the best place in the world to live, he 
decides to look around a bit. 





So Digger the Badger went this way and 
that over the Green Meadows, while John- 
ny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk and Danny 
Meadow Mouse excitedly wondered if this 


stranger would make his home on the 
Green Meadows. Now it was getting late 
in the afternoon, and Digger the Badger 
was very, very tired, so finally he curled 
up under a little bush and went to sleep. 
And before he closed his eyes, he had 
about made up his mind that he would 
stay and make hi8 home on the Green 
Meadows. 

When Digger the Badger crawled out 
from under the little bush the next morne 
ing, it was so early that no one was astir 
but Old Mother West Wind. Digger 
watched her come down from the Purple 
Hills and wondered and wondered what 
she could be carrying in the big bag over 
her shoulder. When she reached the mid- 
dle of the Green Meadows she stopped, 
opened her big bag, turned it up side down 
and shook it. Out tumbled all her chil- 
dren, the Merry Little Breezes, and began 
the merriest, funniest little dance among 
the buttercups and daisies. And as they 
danced they sang. Digger ‘the Badger 
stopped brushing his clothes to listen, and 
as he listened he began to smile, for this 
is what he heard: 


“We’re the Merry Little Breezes, 
And we love to romp and play. 
We’re the Merry Little Breezes, 

And we’re happy all the day. 


“Oh, we love the pretty flowers, 
And the little birds that sing, 
And we love the sun and showers 

Of the summer and the spring. 


“So we play and romp together 
From the dawn till day is thru, 
But most of all we’re happy 
When there’s some good deed to do.” 
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Why We Guarantee Your 


We do it because we absolutely know 
that OCCIDENT Special Patent Flour 
will make better bread, better pastry, 
better cake than ordinary flour. 
OCCIDENT Special Patent, although 
it costs a few cents more, is real econo- 
my, because it absorbs more liquid and 
actually makes more bread, pastry or 
cake. 

Try OCCIDENT, using your favorite 
recipe, but use LESS flour—to make 
the same number of loaves. 


RUSSELL=MILLER MILLING CO. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OCCIDENT 
FLOUR 








Baking Results! 














“That settles it!’ said Digger the Bad- 
ger, right out loud. “That settles it! 'm 
going to make my home right here on the 
Green Meadows!” 

“Is that so? Who invited you, I want 
to know?” 

Digger whirled around. There sat Reddy 
Fox. Reddy had swelled himself up as big 
as he could, and every hair of his long red 
coat stood on end, so that he did look 
twice as big as he really is. He was try- 
ing hard to look very fierce, for you know 
Reddy is a bully. But all the time he took 
care, very great care, not to come too 
near, for you know a bully is always a 
coward. Digger the Badger grinned. 

*“T reckon it isn’t any of your business 
who -invited me,” said he. “I usually 
make my home where I please, and this 
time I please to make it right here on the 
Green Meadows.” 

“You can’t unless I say so,” replied 
Reddy Fox, showing all his teeth. “There 
can’t anyone come here to live unless I 
say so.” 

Digger the Badger didn’t say a word. 
He just yawned. Yes, sir, he yawned right 
in the face of Reddy Fox! And when he 
yawned, Reddy saw such long, strong 
teeth that he suddenly backed away just 
a little. Still he tried to appear very im- 
portant and very fierce. 

“You can’t unless I say so!” he re- 
peated. 

Digger the Badger looked Reddy Fox 
straight in the face a whole minute with- 
out saying a word. Then, without any 
warning, he threw a whole handful of 
sand right in Reddy’s face. “Bah!” shout- 
ed Digger the Badger. : 

What do you think Reddy did? Why, 
every hair dropped back into place, and 
without stopping to brush the sand out of 
his whiskers, he put his tail between his 
legs and sneaked away. And all the time 
Digger was laughing fit to kill himself. 

“Now I am sure I will make my home 


‘on the Green Meadows,” said Digger the 
‘Badger, and straightway began to dig. 


And Johnny Chuck and. Jimmy Skunk 
and Danny Meadow Mouse, 
from a distance, were no longer envious 
of the little folks who dwell in the Green 


watching. 





forest. And this is how Digger the Bad- 
ger came to live on the Green Meadows. 

(Next week’s story tells of the best 
loved of all the birds. Can you guesg 
who it is?) 





RECORD BOOK FOR HOME EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Every family is interested in getting 
the best returns possible for its income. 
Business experience has shown that to 
do so it is necessary to make systematic 
check-ups of profits and losses, of poor 
purchases and successful ones; to plan 


ahead for expansion and to cut down 
overhead. The same principle applies to 
managing the family money. It is not 
enough to write down a list of miscella- 
neous purchases and add them up. To be 
usable,- this information must be classi- 
fied under such heads as food, housing, 
clothing and@ so on, and at regular inter- 
vals the amounts spent under each head 
must be scrutinized. Are they greater or 
less than was expected? If greater, why? 
How can they be reduced? Accounts are 
kept to get at facts of this kind in order 
to make next year’s income yield more 
than this year’s. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
just issued a loose-leaf household account 
book devised by Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse, 
of the economics division. Each of the 
various groups of expenditures is kept on 
a separate page, with concise directions 
as to what kind of items should be entered 
under each head. Other features of spe- 
cial interest are the forms for yearly es- 
timates of income and expenditure, the 
summary of property owned, and the 
pages for recording insurance and invest- 
ments. There are also special forms for 
the rural home-maker on which to re- 
cord products furnished by the farm and 
supplies canned and preserved at home. 

The “Record_of Family Expenditures” 
is not available for free distribution, but 
may be purchased for 50 cents in cash 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office,. Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 
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s | vat what baby chicks 
should have 


No wonder baby chicks thrive so 
heartily on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter. The base of this remarka- 
ble feed is good pure oatmeal—just 
the thing for tiny, tender crops. Com- 
bined with the oatmeal are Cod Liver 
Oil and Cod Liver Meal, in just the 
right proportions, together with es- 
sential minerals and other valuable 
ingredients. All thoroughly and ac- 
curately mixed! All ready for feed- 
ing, just as it comes from the sack. 


The Cod Liver Oil “works like sun- 
shine’”’—helps to build strong bones 
and reduce mortality; practically 
eliminates ordinary chick ailments. 
The Cod Liver Meal enables the 
little chicks to get more nourish- 
ment from their feed. 


They grow faster, stronger, and re- 
sist unfavorable weather when you 
give them this wholesome oatmeal- 
base ration. Less work for you—you 
can raise more chicks. 


See the Quaker Dealer near you. 
Give your chicks the start that will 
bring you early market broilers and 
the finest flock of young pullets 
you ve ever had. 


Quaker 
UL°O:FEP 


made by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 





Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Iowa Poultry Record Work 
Shows Progress 


The average egg production of the 
235 flocks that completed the year’s 
work ending Oct. 31, 1927, was 129 
eggs per hen against 124% eggs per 
hen in 1926 and 117 per hen in 1925. 
This gain of four and one-half eggs in 
one year and twelve eggs in two years 
shows progress in feeding, breeding, 
housing and culling is being made by 
Iowa farm flock keepers. This record 
is still considerably below that made 
by poultry record flocks in some 
states. In 1926 the Ohio group made 
an average of 143 eggs. 

Two flocks out of the 235 laid 200 
eggs or more per hen. Both were Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns. Guy Bra- 


dy, of Sac county, with a flock that™ 


averaged 296 hens, produced 60,869 
eggs, an average of 205.6 eggs per hen. 
This is a production of 56.3 per cent 
for the year. Mrs. Herbert Hagg, of 
Page county, with 414 hens averaged 
202.6 eggs. Three othor Leghorn 
flocks produced more than 190 eggs 
per bird. They were the flocks of B. 
E. Craven, of Jasper county, with 198.8 
eggs; Mrs. E. J. Krebill, of Lee coun- 
ty, with an average production of 194.9, 
and Mrs. Price and Brechtbill, of Kos- 
suth county. The flock of B. E. Cra- 
ven, composed of 593 hens, produced 
117,908 eggs, the only flocks complet- 
ing the record which produced more 
than 100,000 eggs. This equals a trifle 
more than 327 cases of thirty dozen 


' each—not far short of a case a day. 
. The largest flock for which the record 


was completed in 1927 was 607 hens. 
They belong to Mrs. C. D. Martin, of 
Hardin county. They are Buff Leg- 
horns. 

A farm flock that produces an aver- 
age of 160 eggs per hen or more has 
made an extremely creditable record. 
Such a record shows excellent feed- 
ing and breeding and careful attention 
to housing and culling. It also stands 
for painstaking care and hatching in 
time for full maturity before cold 
weather. 

Twenty-seven out of this group of 
235 made a record of 160 eggs or 
more. Eighteen out of the twenty- 
seven were flocks of Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Five American 
breeds were represented in this group. 
Five of these were Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, and there was onc each 
of Rose Comb Reds, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes and Buff Orping- 
tons. 

Buckdale Farm, of Marion county, 
led the American breeds in egg pro- 
duction with an average of 182.5. This 
flock is of White Rock brceding. The 
second highest was the Rose Comb 
Red flock of Mrs. ‘R. D. Hawks, of 
Audubon county, with 175 eggs per 
hen. The Buff Orpingtons of Mrs. A. 





Prizes for Letters on Venti- 
lating Chicken Houses 


Did you once have trouble with 
damp hen houses, and with colds 
and roup in the flock? And have 
you learned how to avoid all of 
this by proper ventilation? If you 
are in this class, write us a 300 
word letter, and tell us what your 
difficulties were and exactly how 
you remedied them by providing 
for improved ventilation. Possibly 
your hen house was all right, but 
you had trouble with the brooder. 
How did you handle the ventilation 
problem there? : 

The best group of letters will re- 
ceive prizes of $10, $5, $3, $2 and 
$1. All must be written in ink, on 
one side of the paper only, and 
must be in this office by January 
$1. Address Contest Editor, Poul- 
try Department, Wallacecs’ Farmer. 














H. Culver, of Mills county, produce 
167.8 eggs, and the White Wyandotte 
of Mrs. Harry L. Moore, of Des Moineg 
county, 162.4. The high flock among 
the Single Comb Reds laid 173.5 eggs, 
They belong to Mrs. C. O. Libby, of 
Buena Vista county. Close behind this 
leading flock of Single Comb Reds 
were those of Dorsey Blough, of Black. 
hawk; Mrs. C. L. Stannard, of Wash. 
ington; Mrs. A. C. Brewer, of Casg 
county, and Mrs. W. M. Ferrin, of 
Buchanan, all with records above 16) 
eggs. 

The average size of the poultry ree 
ord flock group for the year was 179 
hens. The feed cost was $2.14 per 
hen. The average return per hen wag 
$5.69. This high return is due to 4 
considerable number of this group 
marketing part of their eggs for hatch. 


‘ing and their chickens as_ breeding 


stuff. 





Lights Increase Eggs 29 
Per Cent 


That lights for pullets cut the egg cost 
has been demonstrated with two fifty. 
bird flocks at the Missouri College of 
Agriculture in November, reports R. 
R. Parks, electrical engineer. The 
lighted flock has produced 29 per cent 


more eggs in the month than the ur | 


lighted pen at a current cost of ap- 
proximately 2.6 cents a day, depending 
upon the rate charged for light. 

The lighted pen produced 862 eg 
in thirty days compared to 667 for the 
unlighted flock, a difference of 195 
eggs. At 40 cents a dozen, this means 
$6.50 increased income on fifty birds. 

When the birds were started on 
lights early in October, the production 
of the unlighted pen led for about 
two and one-half weeks, but now that 
the birds are accustomed to the lights 
they lead by far the unlighted birds 
whose production has decreased due 
to the shorter feeding day as winter 
approaches. The longer feeding pe 
riod of the lighted birds enables them 
to eat more feed to build up their 
bodies and to store a surplus for the 
egg production. As long as the ration 
maintains the birds in good condition, 
the higher production during the more 
profitable months can bé economically 
continued, believes Parks. 





Care in Using Lights Necessary 


A series of cautions for the user of 
lights in the poultry house is found on 
the December leaf of the Ohio Staite 
Poultry Calendar. They are as fol 
lows: 

1. Grade and pen pullets according 
to age, condition and laying qualities, 
so that each group may be properly 
handled. 

2. Excessive fall production makes 
it hard to keep the flock in heavy 
production during: the winter. 

3. Don’t use lights to produce mor 
than a fourteen-hour day. Excessive 
use of lights means over-productio1, 
followed by a slump. 

4. To avoid a spring molt, discom 
tinue lights slowly in the spring. 

5. Use lights on breeders only after 
January 1 to 15, in order to help them 
back into production. 

6. Don’t crowd production over 
per cent, otherwise the flock will be 
come thin and moit. 

7. Be regular in management and 
the use of lights. 

8. Feed grain liberally when usilé 
lights. 

9. Always have feed and wate 
available when lights are on. 

10. Do not turn lights off too early 
in the spring. 4 

li. Do not stop feeding early ant 
late in the day when lights aro r.uallf 
eliminated. 
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~ Js Your Egg Basket Empty? 


At the Iowa ess laying station the 
pens in the contest produced an aver- 
of four-tenths of an egg per hen 
per day during November, or a 40 per 
cent lay. Hens in the Iowa record 
flocks gave @ 13 per cent lay during 
the month. However, the average 
iowa hen thruout the state probably 
did not produce a lay of more than 
1 or 2 per cent during the month. The 
main reason for the differences is 
due largely to breeding and care. It 
is a well established fact that winter 
eggs are the most profitable on ac- 
count of scarcity. : 

The first essential in securing win- 
ter eggs is that we have the right 
tind of birds, both from the stand- 
point of breeding and maturity. Pul- 
lets lay most of the winter eggs. In 
order to lay in November pullets must 
be matured before cold weather sets 
in. If they do not start laying in No- 
vember it is often hard to get them 
started before the flush of eggs start 
in the spring. Therefore winter lay- 
ers must be planned for during the 
previous year. 

Birds that are not bred to lay may 
be properly matured but still not pro- 
duce satisfactory results. The ability 
to lay a large number of eggs is an 
inherited factor, the same as high pro- 
duction in dairy cows is inherited from 
ancestors. This makes it essential 
that breeding stock, hatching eggs or 
chicks be secured from the right kind 
of stock. 

Properly matured pullets from bred 
to lay stock: will not produce good re- 
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In fact, some special burners are sold 
on the market which are built upon 
this principle. Poultrymen who have 
electric lights often put a light bulb 
below the water pan, keeping it pro- 
tected by enclosing it, and thus keep 
the water in good condition. A wa- 
terproof socket should be used for this 
purpose to prevent short circuiting. 

Watering devices for poultry should 
be on an elevated platform so as to 
keep them free from dust and litter. 
If a~-wire rack is built that can be 
set over the pail, but still allow the 
birds to stick their heads thru and 
drink, still better results will be ob- 
tained. Fresh water should be placed 
in the devices at least twice a day, as 
the adding of water encourages the 
hens to drink, and plenty of fluid is 
necessary if high production is ob- 
tained. 


Chick Brooder Roosts 


Chick roosts in brooder houses are 
being used more and more to prévent 
crowding and consequent stunting of 
growing chicks and pullets. They 
should be installed before the chicks 
are four weeks old. Where chicks are 
raised with hens, the use of chick 
roosts is advisable when the chicks 
are weaned. 

A very satisfactory type recom- 
mended by Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege is shown in the diagram. This 
roost should extend clear across the 
back end of the brooder, or at least 
each end of the roost should be close 
against a wall or partition so the 
chicks can not creep under it. It 
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yy ‘rhsh poultry wire railed 
over frame before lath are put on, 


sults if they are not given the right 
kind of feed and care. If the house is 
drafty and cold, if the pullets’ combs 
are frozen on cold nights, if the house 
i3 crowded so birds have little room to 
exercise and keep busy, they will not 
lay large numbers of eggs. 
other hand, if the pullets are given 
mostly corn and little protein or min- 
erals they will not produce many eggs 
for they will lack the materials that 
are needed. 

Empty egg baskets are largely 
caused by the care, management and 
breeding of the flock. If you are not 
getting eggs this winter this is a good 
time to plan your operations for next 
year as well as possibly to change 
your present methods of feed .and 
cave. There is little fun in keeping 
chickens unless the chickens produce 
80 that they help to keep you. 





Drinking Fountain Essential 


Chickens and dairy cows are more 
Susceptible to cold than other farm 
animals. Cold, icy water does more to 
disturb high production with poultry 
or dairy cows than with other classes 
of animals. This makes attention to 
Watering devices pay geod returns 
with these classes of stock. 

Plenty of fresh, clean water, which 

warm enough so that it can be con- 
sumed without discomfort, makes the 


ideal condition that is desired. With 


@ small oil burner may be 
up under the watering device 
keep frost from the water. 


On the’ 





Vlabe roost extend along full length of 
back woll of brooder house. 


should be three to four feet wide, de- 
pending on the distance from the 
brooder stove to the back wall. A 
frame is first made of 2x4’s with a 2x2 
along the front edge. Over this poul- 
try or rabbit netting with about one- 
inch mesh is stretched and stapled 
tightly. Ordinary lath spaced three 
inches apart are then nailed over the 
wire as shown. The whole is then 
hinged at the back about one foot from 
the floor. 

During the day, the roosts may be 
hooked up out of the way. When the 
pullets are about eight weeks old, the 
roost should be raised and a twelve- 
inch board set under the front edge 
so the roosts will be level and drop- 
pings accumulate underneath, where 


the chicks can not get into them.— 


I. W. D. 





Care of Breeders 


The results of chick raising next 


| spring are often partially determined 
by the care which the breeders receive 
during the winter months. 
ing breeders for the hatching season is 
like conditioning any other class of 
animals. Birds that are diseased, that 
have been forced heavily for produc- 
tion, that are thin in flesh, are not 
apt to produce eggs that will produce 
as high a percentage of chicks, nor 
will the chicks be as strong as those 
hatched from breeding stoek that is 
strong and vigorous. 


Condition- 


Hatchery operators are paying much 


more attention to the care and man- 
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Poultry Profits 


And: “Nopco Cod Liver Oil” 


means “Vitamins A.and D” 





Hens free from certain nutritional diseases... larger, vl 
thick-shelled eggs, and many more of them... increased 
hatchability .. . lowered chick mortality... baby chicks 
that grow rapidly to a healthy maturity . . . these are 
certainly profitable things—and Nopco Cod Liver Oil 
will give them to you at very slight cost. 


Because every lot of Nopco Cod Liver Oil is laboratory 
tested three times—once chemically, once on baby chicks 
and once on rats—it is possible to guarantee its Vitamin 
A and D content. This is really important, because it 
amounts to a guarantee of profits for you! 


Vitamins A and D are the chief reasons for feeding 
Nopco. They enable poultry, both on range and penned, 
to get the full benefit of their minerals and their feed. 
Sunlight and green food alone, even when they are avail- 
able, will not do this as well as when Nopco is used to 
supplement their work. Results prove it. So Nopco 
should be given all year round for the utmost results. 


Feeding Nopco is such an easy, simple thing to do, 
too. Just a little oil mixed in with the feed does the 
trick. And it really is not an expense—it is a safe in- 
vestment in assured future profits that amount to many, 
many times the cost. Try it and see! 


NOPCO 
Cod Liver Oil 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Refiners of Cod Liver Oil for 25 Years $ 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


TO DEALERS! We can serve you promptly 

through your jobber, on our assured profits plan. Fill in th 

Build with Nopco. Write us t for particulars, Fill in the coupon for ouril- 
P oday for p lustrated book, “Cod Liver 

Oil—the Easy Way to Poultry 

Profits.” In addition to the . 

































latest information regarding 
this advanced practice, itcon- 
tains full instructions on sim- 
ple methods of feeding. Val- 
uable as a work of reference 
—and free. 
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r- 
National Oi! Products Co., Inc., 

Harrison, N. J. 

Kindly send me your free book. No obligation. 


Name. 
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County. State. 
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Udy my poultry suplis from 











The Best Tancred Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island 
Reds in lowa and Corn 
Belt States by Official 
Test. 


Highest Leghorn Pen in 





r All U. s. ond Canada Offi 
gg Laying Contes’ 
ma ny... 23,198 of the best pullete of the 
Renerations werld in competition. 


Save 10% to 20% 
Discount 


on chicks and eggs, if ordered 
before January 20th, for future 
delivery. 


14 Day Guarantee to 
Live on Chicks 


IN LEGHORNS, Iowa ’26 first, third, 
fourth, sixth pens or twice as many 
rt) other competitors 
. High hen, six of a ten 
individuals, avernre me 4 1-3 
eggs. 0 arolina igh pen 
average 270.2 eggs. High hens for 
year 316, 319 eggs. 








the best strain of Leghorns the first 
nine months of Texas National Con- 
test; two hens establishing rew Red 





LEN YN, ILL. Our Reds and Leghorns won 44 certificates 
Ree eet Oficial Contests. FREE CATALOG. 
PROF. E. H. RUCKER, R. No. 9, Dept. W, Ottumwa, la. 


F erly ultry Expert Missouri, lowa 
and Massachusetts Experiment Stations. 





Send for new illustrated catalog. Also ask about 
fi | BIG HATCHING CONTEST, with 







$510.60 in cash prizes for best 
: Klondike hatehes. Get full 








So Littie Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This {is proved by the “Successful” 35 
ear record. You want the ‘‘Success- 


ul” for asure s ss thi - Sell 
spore cans and chickens ind bel; : 
rid. 







help feed 


“SUCCESSFUL”? ™u24708 


Write me a postal for book and prices, Get my Latest 






your nearest dealer, or maila 
pos t our offer, 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 








Incubators 


and Brooders “tara,” 


We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a line of 
new type incubators, with six of the greatest im- 
provements made in Boog an Belcite walls, ten 
times stronger than New triple-walled doors 
whichforever fit. Copper heating tank , self-regu- 
lating safety lamp. New type egg trayin which 
eggs arei nstantly turned, di nursery , tester. 
Send for my free book, ““The New in Hatch- 
ing.’’ It shows the new inventions, the 

80 to 2400 Egg sizes. Hot-Water, Oil, and Coal 
Brooders. 80 to 1000 chick sizes—aslow as $6.95. 
You cannot afford to continue in old ways. Hatch 
every fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. R Pres, 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 











T et eio'. 
UILT and FE ne | 
Bian oy. pomeat Ooeed ol Sr We 
. SS in Ihres.2, 4 Bape 
sections. ihe Te aa//;| p ALL 
everthing MTT 
Wake tor cr poulkry catalog today. ALL~ IN = ONE 


today. 
SOWA MPG. CO., 542 3rd, Street, Sac City, lowa 


RAMSEYER CHICKS: =} 





insured to live 











_ Please refer to this paper when writing. 











IN REDS, these are the Reds that led’ 
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agement of the flocks which produce 
eggs for hatching than was the case a 
few years ago. The reason for this 
difference in policy is that they are 
able to study the difference in the re- 
sults accomplished from some flocks 
as compared to others. Eggs from vig- 
orous, healthy flocks not only produce 
more chicks. but the chicks have a 
greater livability. 

Careful sanitation and management 
to keep out disease is of first impor- 
tance. Most farm flocks are not 
forced for production during the win- 
ter, so that phase of the question is 
of little importance, except with peo- 
ple who use lights or exceptionally 
high protein rations to force produc- 
tion of winter eggs. Forcing hens for 
high winter production is not gener- 
ally considered a gocd thing with 
fowls that are to be used to produce 
hatching eggs. 

Keeping up body weight without 
getting the fowls loaded with fat, is 
the condition most desired with breed- 
ers. A ration of approximately 20 per 
cent high protein feed is generally 
considered best. If half of this pro- 
tein is obtained by feeding meat 
scraps or tankage and the other half 
by milk products, either condensed 
or skim milk, the hens should be in 
good condition. The amount of grain 
fed can be varied, depending upon. the 


| body weight of the fowls. 





What Causes Soft-Shelled Eggs? 


A northern Iowa reader writes: 

“What causes soft-shelled eggs? 
We supposed it was shortage of oyster 
shell, but our flock has it before them 
at all times and we are getting many 
thin-shelled eggs and some with no 
shells at all are found on the drop- 
ping boards.” 

Tests indicate that the absence or 


carrier cuts down egg production 
more definitely than it causes the pro- 
duction of soft shelled eggs. That is 
the hen limits the eggs laid to the 
number for which she obtains the nec- 
essary lime. If oyster shell is fed ir- 
regularly, rather than keeping it be- 
fore the hens all the time, thin and 
soft-shelled eggs result. 

The most common cause of eggs be- 
ing laid without shells is injury or 
fright. High roosts without an easy 
method of ascent and descent, with 
resulting flying, falling and repeated 
failures to reach, is the most com- 
mon source of injury. The egg slips 
past that portion of the oviduct where 
the shell is deposited or remains too 
short a time for the complete deposit. 
Fright by animals or strange people 
will also cause this same trouble, 

Hens that are extremely fat may 
lay soft-shelled eggs. Such hens do 
not commonly lay any great number 
of eggs. It is rarely if ever that a 
pullet is so fat as to lay soft-shelled 
eggs. Paper-shelled eggs are rather 
‘generally caused by a vitamin defi- 
ciency. Lack of ultra-violet rays and 
the resulting vitamin D is the most 
common shortage, tho the shortage or 
absence of green feed or a green feed 
substitute is also a frequent source 
of trouble with paper-shelled eggs. 





Comfort Is Economy 


Comfort is an economy for man and 
beast. “Cold pigs make costly pork,” 
says the hog man. Cold chickens make 
costly roasts, we might add; yet coops 
‘of huddled chickens exposed to the 
cold of January and a wind increased 
in velocity by the speed of the truck 
are trundled into market without ary 
protection. 

When we consider that the exposed 
chickens are soon sick chickens; that 
the butcher usually holds chickens for 
days before selling, and that the butch- 
er’s losses come out of the pockets of 
the producers, we “see a leak that 
should be stopped. A canvas to shut 
out wind and admit air will pay well 
for the extra trouble of covering the 
coops. 

Comfort to the poultry keeper in 





caring for the flock is as important 


shortage of oyster shell or other lime | 












Double 


EED your baby chicks 
like thousands of big 
successful poultrymen are 
doing! They get faster 
growth and have fewer 


losses—so can you. 


Schreiber’s Best Starting 


Mash is a well-bala 


easily digested feed particu- 
larly suited \to the undevel- 
oped digestive organs of baby 


chicks during their 
five weeks, 


Schreiber’s Best Growing. 
Mash is stronger in protein 


W. 
= 
[22 
mes 
—_ 


their chances 
~dont let them die/ 


@ 
(18%), and costs less. Grow- 
ing chicks over five weeks 
old need more protein and 
can take care of it. The 
growing mash makes them 
grow faster. 


Double their chances—don’t 
let them die. Get bigger, 


eg more profitable gains by 
using these two balanced 
rations. 

first Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. 
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By all means send today for the free, valuable can 
chick information that ad nave prepared ‘or [5 
pa EY cpm hate Aycan map Gooey pn ao | 
a 17 ick experience. : 
Wd US TQWA CHICK HATCHERY: 5 
ALWAYS LEAD IN VALUE! ; 


The value of the chicks you buy depends on their quality—what 
they will do for you in the way of producing profit when matured. 


Whatever price you pay for chicks, 
counts. Only purebred chicks hatche 


flocks of carefully culled, pure strain fowls can make 
for you. That ‘is the kind you get when you buy Sunnyside Chicks. 


3-Weeks Old Stocks 

—We can supply you with 3-weeks- 
old as well as baby chicks from 
these same flocks—chicks well 
started, under the care of our ex- 
perts, toward sturdy, healthy ma- 
turity. Prices only 12c more than 
day-old chicks. 


Big Discounts on Early Orders 

Place your order early, even for 
later delivery, to insure best service 
and avoid disappointment. We 
guarantee 100 per cent live arrival, 
prepaid, and satisfaction. 

Write for special discount. 
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Sunnyside 
Hatchery 
Box W 
West Liberty, 
lowa 














it is their productiveness -that 
d from healthy, high-producing 
best money 


PRICE LIST oor 


White & Br. Leghorns.$11.50 $10.00 
Sheppard Anconas 11.50 11.00 
Bar’d Rocks, S. C. Reds 13. 13.00 
W. Rocks, Fishel Strain, 

R. C. Reds, Buff Rks. 14.00 
Golden Buff gee ea 

White Wyandottes... 14.50 
Silver and Partridge 

Wyandottes .......-. 15,00 
Heavy Assorted........ 10,50 
Light Assorted ........ 9.00 


Order Blank 





13.50 
14.00 
14.50 


10.00 
8.50 
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WALLACES” FARMER, January 13, 1928 
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a hollow space at one end 
of an egg? Nature has 
ovided that air space so that 
the baby chick may have air to 
breathe from the time it comes 
to life within the egg until it 
is strong enough to break 
through the shell. 


Eggs hatched in an incuba- 
tor absorb the air from the in- 
cubator. If fumes from poor 
oil are present they will pene- 
trate the egg shell, which is 
porous, and the little chick 
dies in the process of incuba- 
tion. 

The scientific refining pro- 
cess by which National Light 
Kerosene is refined eliminates 
all possibility of these poison- 
ous fumes. It provides clean, 
uniform heat, producing a 
healthy chick from every fertile 
egg. 


National Light 
Kerosene 


Better Than Ordinary 
Coal Oil 
Best for Incubators, Brood- 


ers, Lamps, Stoves, Tractors, 
and Lighting Plants. 


Buy it the economical way— 
Buy a barrel. If your dealer 
cannot supply you—write us. 


D: you know why there is 
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At the Sign of the Boy and Slate 


isk Your Dealer For 





MOTOR OI/L 


Costs Less Per Mile 


The 


National Refining 


Company 
704.M-26 National Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 








as comfort for the flock. One reason 
that diseas gets a start in some 
chicken houses before it is caught is 
that women throw a shawl over their 
heads and run out to the chicken 
house shivering and shaking as they 
put out the feed and gather the eggs. 
A cold woman is not an observant 


' woman. The poultry woman can af- 


ford to stay in the chicken house long 
enough to see how things are going. 
Cateh the first bleary-eyed fowl and 
hunt down the reason and there won’t 
be many more coming down with roup. 
Don a warm hood, a heavy coat, 
goloshes and gloves. Stand on a warm 
soap stone if need be, but stay in the 
chicken house long enough each day 
to make sure that all is well with the 
flock. Loss can never be entirely elim- 
inated but it can be lessened by good 
management. The Chinese system of 
paying a doctor to keep them well is 
better than ours of paying a doctor to 
get us well. 

When we fear loss we spend more 
time and money doping sick chickens 
than we are willing to put on well 
chickens.—H. W. A. 





Selection of Breeders !s 
Important 

It has been estimated by reliable 
authorities that 25 per cent of the 
chicks ‘are now produced by hatch- 
eries. This means that 75 per cent of 
the chicks are still hatched on the 
farms, either from eggs that are pur- 
chased from breeders or from the 
home flock. In view of the fact that 
the larger portion of this 75 per cent 
is hatched from eggs produced in the 
home flock, the question of selecting 
breeding stock is of primary impor- 
tance. 

On most farms some effort has al- 
ready been made towards this selec- 
tion. Culling is practiced on many 
farms. This removes many of the 
poorest fowls during the fall, so that 
they are not present in the flock to 
produce hatching eggs. However, the 
birds that are to be used for produc- 
ing hatching eggs should be the very 
best on the place. This makes fur- 
ther selection of importance. 

The selection of the best females is 
important from still another angle. 
One or two high production males can 
usually be afforded to mate with these 
best females, while it would be im- 
practical to buy high priced males to 
mate with all the females that are 
kept to produce eggs. Therefore a 
breeding pen consisting of twenty-five 


| or thirty of the choicest females, mat- 


ed with two of the choicest males, 
would offer an opportunity for marked 
improvement, with but little expendi- 
ture. Hatching eggs produced from 


| such a pen would make a substantial 


start towards a flock bred along high 
production lines. 

Where it is possible to divide the 
flock into three divisions it is often 
best to put the very best females in a 
pen as described above, then put the 


} second best females into another pen 
| where they are mated with good roost- 


ers, the third group being used merely 
for production, and not being mated 
with male birds. This allows the 
poorer females to be kept until after 
the heaviest production period is over, 
when they may be culled rigidly. It 
also saves on the number of roosters 
needed, and permits more improve- 
ment than can be expected in flock 
breeding. 

Breeders should be allowed the run 
of protected yards especially on sunny 
days. This may reduce winter pro- 
duction slightly, but will usually result 
in better hatchability during the 
spring months. If it is not possible to 
allow birds the benefit of direct sun- 
shine, the addition of cod liver oil 
to the ration at the rate of two pounds 
to 100 pounds of mash will be found 
helpful. Cod liver oil furnishes some 
of the vitamins that are supplied by 
sunshine, thus helping in the assimila- 





tion of minerals and building up the | 


general tone of the body. 

- Plenty of green feed, clean, com- 
fortable quarters, houses that are free 
from drafts, in fact everything that 
will tend to keep the flock healthy, 
are essential in preparing the breed- 
ers for their work during the hatching 
season. Vigor and vitality in chicks 
depends upon vigor and vitality in 
breeding stock as well as upon proper 
incubation. 


A 50-50 Division in Poultry 
Partnership 
Wallaces’ Farmer Poultry Depart- 
ment has always argued that a land- 
lord-tenant partnership in poultry was 


not advisable from the point of view 
of the tenant. Bulletin 251 of the 
North Carolina State College Raleigh, 
N. C., discusses an equitable division 
of profits where the landlord and ten- 
ant raise poultry together on the 
farm, or rather where the landlord 
gets compensation for taxes, interest 
on investment in land, buildings, 
equipment and money advanced for 
feed and depreciation in value of prop- 
erty and the tenant gets compensa- 
tion for depreciation in value of the 
breeding stock or egg laying birds and 
loss for deaths of same. The flaw in 
this division, to my mind, is that the 
compensation the tenant gets for his 
work is at the rate of 20 cents an hour 
per human hour and 10 cents an hour 
per horse hour. 

This bulletin figures the costs of 
feed as 51 per cent of costs. With 
labor charges fixed as above a fifty- 
fifty division is estimated to be 25 per 
cent of the balance after deducting 
feed costs to the tenant and 24 per 
cent to the landlord.—H. W. A. 


The magistrate bent stern brows on the 
defendant. 

“You are charged with exceeding the 
speed limit last. night,’ he exclaimed. “Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, 
judge,” replied the prisoner. “I was in 
that ear you passed just Wefore they 
pinched me.” 


Raises MORE chicks 















gas stove. N 
— no smoke — no 


danger— no 
Even heat all the time. 
FREE CATALOG 
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68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, 

geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 

prices. 27 years with Amesters most pro. 
catalog free. ” og TR EMER, AUSTIN, 
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Self-Oiline Water System 
Increases the Earning 
Capacity of Your Farm 


a luxury — prove 
to be anactual money \ 
maker on your farm. 
Abundant water at 
the turn of a faucet— 
for kitchen, bath- 
laundry and 


many hours of time each month. 
work which otherwise would have to wait 
can be done — bringing a direct money re- 
turn —in_ addition to increased comfort, 
better health and happier living conditions 
the whole year round. 
There is a MYERS system exactly suited to 
your needs—dependable, trouble-free, dur- 
able — for deep or shallow wells — for 
operation by hand, gas engine, electrici: 
or windmill—in capacities up to 10,000 aa 4 
. fe is 
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mM Maplecrest Hatcheries 


Dept. Wellman, lowa 





SPIRITED CHIX 
From SPIRIT LAKE 





MIDWEST new Broeder Houses 
for smal! and large flocks inaure 
healthier, stronger chicks; big- 
ger profite! Fire, vermin, and 
lightning - proof. 

windows. Write 





















ACCREDITED 


You take no chance in buying lows Hatchery 
For over 12 years they have proven to be Di 
makers for poultry raisers everyw' Rigi 
and inspecting keeps our breeding flocks to perfection. 
AH flocks. are hardy, purebred, free range birds of excel- 

lent type and laying qualities. Free From Diseases. 


Back OF EVERY CHICK 


Chicks. 
money 
culling 


Send For Full Details Today FREE 


ol? tare 
baying "any 
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IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, BOX {; IOWA CITY, IA. 
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‘TFARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subseribers dre invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’= expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Electricity for Feed Grinding 


Considerable progress is being made 
in adapting central station electric 
power for farm operation, one of the 
most promising fields being that of 
feed grinding. This is due to the fact 
that by using small units and semi- 
automatic control, both the first cost 
and the cost of power is very much 
reduced. 

Missouri tests show that the major 
part of the cost of grinding feed on 
the farm is labor required to feed the 
grinder and remove the ground feed, 
and that too often a large part of the 
farmer’s capital is tied up in large 
grinder, motor, and transformer Ca- 
pacity when a smaller outfit would do 
the work more efficiently. These 
tests comparing a ten H. P. motor 
with an eight-inch buhr mill and a two 
H. P. motor with a five-inch buhr 
showed a saving in labor and electric- 
ity of $6.70 for every 100 bushels if 
ground by the smaller machine. In 
addition, the smaller investment in the 
less powerful outfit reduces the capi- 
tal costs and the depreciation. With 
the ten H. P. motor, labor costs 
equalled 6.3 cents a bushel and elec- 
tricity 2.4 cents, compared to a total 
of 2 cents a bushel for the small ma- 
chine that was automatically fed from 
an overhead bin. 

Tests on the Minnesota experi- 
mental electric line indicate the fol- 
lowing comparison of costs of feed 
grinding: 

Custom grinding— 

One man 4 hours at 30 cents 
hauling 50 bushel load to 

town and Dback............ccccccccees $ 1.20 


Custom charge for grinding... 2.50 
Cost of team and wagon 4 
hours at 40c 1.60 








Total cost of grinding 50 bu. $ 5.30 
Cost per bushel 106 
Cost per year, 1,200 bu............. 127.20 

Tractor grinding— 

Time to get out team and tractor, 
grind 50 bu. and clean up. 

Two men 3 hours each at 30c..$ 1.80 








Team and wagon 3 hrs, at 40c = 1.20 
Six gallons kerosene................ .78 
2 ge gr = RISER EAR oy er aR 385 
Overhead on tractor. ..........000 * 1.50 
Overhead on feed grinder........ 1.00 

Total. Cost. 50. Bi1........ccseccccoseees $ 6.63 
Cost per bushel..............cccsceeres 133 
Cost per year 1,200 bu............. 159.60 


Electric grinding— 

This farmer now uses an elevator 
and hopper bin- properly located and 
the only time required for grinding is 


‘that for startnig the machine and 


shoveling grain into the elevator. The 
feeding into the grinder and removal 
of ground feed is entirely automatic. 
One man % hr. at 30c¢............... $ 08 
15 K. W. H. electricity at 3c.... 45 
Overhead on small motor, 

small feed grinder, elevator, 

feed hopper and so on, esti- 








mated 1.25 
Total ‘Cost GO Wisco... ss $ 1.76 
Cost per bushel..........cccccccssedscees 036 
Cost per year 1,200 bu............ 43.20 


This would indicate a saving of $84 
per year over the custom grinding and 
of $116.40 over the tractor grinding. 
The charge of 3 cents per K. W. H. for 
electric power is too low, as it doesn’t 
take into consideration the service 
charge; but even if this is charged at 
10 cents per K. W. H., it would still 
make the cost only 5.7 cents per bushel, 
only about half that of the next clos- 
est method. 

Tests on the other experimental 
electric lines all tend toward the same 
conclusion, that electric power with a 
small motor and grinder and auto- 
matic handling and feeding will cut 
the cost of feed grinding very much 
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below that of the other methods, 
largely because of the elimination of 
man and horse labor.. Experiments 
on the Iowa line at Garner indicate 
that it is entirely practicable to have 
the feed grinder turned on late at 
night, after the evening lighting load 
on the lines has gone down, thus get- 
ting the feed grinding power at the 
lower night load rates. When the 
bin is ground out, the motor is auto- 
matically shut off. Undoubtedly feed 
grinding offers one of the most effi- 
cient uses for electric power and we 
may expect to see some rapid changes 
in this farm operation in the next few 
years.—I. W. D. 





Pump Works Hard 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“T would like your suggestions re- 
garding a hard operating pump we 
have here on the farm. The well is a 
drilled one, about 160 feet deep. It 





pumps so hard that it is almost an 
impossibility to pump it by hand, and 
it takes a very strong breeze to put 
our 60-foot windmill in motion, and 
when pumping with the engine it is 
difficult to keep the belt on the jack. 
How can this trouble be remedied? 
Pump men seem to differ as to how 
far the cylinder should be under water, 
and I would like your opinion on this 
point. When the cylinder is under 
water to a considerable depth, does it 
mean that at every stroke that much 
more water has to be lifted bodily? 
And could this be the reason why our 
pump works hard? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 

This is a decidedly wrong impres- 
sion that many people have, that the 
position of the pump cylinder changes 
the amount of work required to lift 
the water, because it does not. The 
water has to be lifted only’ from the 
surface of the water in the well, since 
it will rise in the pump to that height 
of its own weight, and from there on 
it makes no difference in the work re- 
quired whether it is lifted bodily with 
the cylinder down below it or sucked 
part way and lifted the rest with the 
cylinder above the water. The great 
advantage of having the cylinder be- 
low the water level is that suction is 
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.done away with and slight leakages ip 
the lower valves do not stop the op. 
eration of the pump. The things that 


are likely to cause hard pumping are 
as follows: 


1. Too Long and Heavy a Pump Rog 


—We have just said that so far as lift. 
ing the water is concerned, it makes 
no difference where the cylinder jg 
put, but the length and weight of the 
pump rod may make some difference, 
but usually not much for the parts 
that are submerged in water, since 
most of this weight is balanced. It ig 
the wells where it is a long ways down 
to the watér where the weight of the 
pump rod becomes important. A good 
remedy for this is to run a rope or 
light cable from the pump rod up and 
over a pulley and then put a weight 
on the other end just about large 
enough to balance the weight of the 
pump rod and plunger. The pulley, if 
possible, should work on ball or roller 
bearings, so no power will be wasted 
unnecessarily in friction. Then, on 
the down stroke, instead of the rod 
dropping with a jerk and the whole 
dead weight having to be lifted on the 
up stroke, the weight will cause it to 
go down slowly and will then help the 
windmill in lifting it on the up stroke, 
Big, heavy, coiled springs are now on 





Plymouth binder 
twine is made by che 


makers of Plymou 
rope. 





can buy. 


twine. 


no ‘‘grief’’; 


smell; 


outh six points. 


more per 


bale! 


The New Twine 
Piymoutu © Rep Top 


4,800 extra feet in every bale of Plym- 
outh ‘‘Red Top” twine! That’s why it 
will bind four more acres of grain than a 
bale of any Standard twine,—why ‘‘Red 
Top” is the most economical twine you 


And what’s more, because. of its finer 
grade of fibre, “‘Red Top’’ runs evener 
and is stronger than any ‘‘Standard”’ 


The best ‘‘Standard” twine runs only 

oo ft. per pound. ‘Red Top”’ runs 600 

ry Ic is che only twine which is guaran- 
teed 28,800 feet per bale. 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 (Red 
Top) and 650 ft. to the pound. Each and every 
grade is guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine. 


1. Length—full length to che pound as 


guaranteed on che tag; _ 


2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted 
time, less wasted grain; 


3. Evenness—no thick or thin spots— 


4. Special Winding—no tangling; 
5. Insect repelling—you can tell by its 


6. Mistake proof—printed ball—and 
instruction slip in every bale. 


“RED TOP” is the best example of che Plym- 
Ask your dealer for full 
information and insist on seeing ic. The top 


of every ball is dyed a brighe red. 


Prymoutn Corpace 
Company 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 
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oo 
the market which are fitted around the 
ump rod just above the pump, so the 
spring will be compressed on the down 
stroke by the extra weight of the rod 
and then will help on the up stroke. 
Try 2 weight or spring on your pump 
and see if it doesn’t make a wonderful 
difference. 

9. Restricted Discharge Pipe—Many 
times pumps are made to operate hard 
pecause of too small a discharge pipe 
from cylinder to pump outlet, or to a 
pump rod which is too large for the 
discharge pipe. The proper arrange- 
ment is to make the discharge pipe 
from cylinder to pump standard the 





of the pump cylinder itself. This costs 
a little more for the larger pipe, but 
has the two great advantages of al- 
lowing the plunger to be withdrawn 
from the well without disturbing the 
cylinder and pipe below the platform, 
and also of giving a large discharge 


ReeGRaF Rens t#SEF SHEFTR SETHE !! So 


er pipe that we are sure will not give 
ed any back pressure. All pumps should 
on be put in in this way. A hard, solid 
od resistance on the up stroke indicates 
le restricted discharge pipe. 

he 3. Restricted Suction Pipe—Occa- 
to sionally a pump works hard because 
he the suction pipe is restricted This may 
2, be due to too small a pipe, collection 
2 of sand or dirt in the well, clogging 
ee of screen with sand or slime, and so 


on. The sign of this is for the plunger 
to jump back as tho pulled by a 
spring. 

4. Too Large a Cylinder—Sometimes 
a cylinder is too large for the wind- 
mill or other power. It might be that 
putting on a smaller diameter cylin- 
der would adapt it better to the size 
of the discharge pipe and the power 
of your windmill and still give you 
plenty of water. 





Post Timber Turns Waste Cor- 
ner Into Profit 


On my boyhood farm we had about 
an acre of triangular hillside cut off 
by the creek, which gave us a lot of 
trouble from washing and loss of fer- 
tility. Three small hollows came 
down across it and we had a continual 
fight to keep these from cutting into 
large open ditches and covering up any 
crop on the tiny bottom. In many 
places the hillsides were entirely de- 
nuded of soil and only bare clay and 
gravel showed. Terracing was hardly 
practicable because of the small size 
and the three sharp hollows. As the 
land would produce almost nothing in 
the way of crops, we finally decided 
to put it into post timber, since we had 
to buy all our post materials. 

Because of its extreme durability, 
we decided on planting osage orange. 
My father secured a few of the osage 
orange fruits, soaked them in, water 
until they fell apart, then planted them 
in moist sand and let them stand out 
during the winter to crack the seed 
hulls. In the spring they were planted 
thick in two long rows across the gar- 
den and were cultivated until the 
spring of their third year, when they 
were transplanted to the _ hillside, 
which had been plowed and put into as 
good condition as possible. They were 
set in rows four feet apart each way, 

| and were cultivated three seasons, or 
until horses no longer would go be-* 
tween the rows because of the thorns. 
After that they were left alone except 
that they were not pastured for four 
or five years more. rt 

When the trees were about seven- 
teen years.old, my father sold the farm 
and I did not see it often. Last sum- 
Mer I was in the neighborhood and 
made it a point to see how the grove 
-ooked. The trees had then been set 
out about twenty-five years, and the 
Present owner had cut about a hundred 
Posts for use on the farm. The trees 
stew straight and tall, some of them 

ing seven inches in diameter near 

the ground and made from three to 
four 714-foot posts. The trunks of 
these trees make excellent telephone 
_ Poles, posts for machinery sheds and 
ms, hay stacking outfits, or other 
where extremely long life is de- 















game size or a trifle larger than that ° 
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— Maintains body of 
brood sow 

— Makes milk 

— Supplies minerals 

— Supplies proteins 

— Grows fine frames 

— Makes pigs mature 
weeks earlier 

— Rounds them out 

—- Puts on fine finish 


ton. 









More Money in Hogs Now! 
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—for PIG MEAL 


That’s a saving worth making. You can now slip that many extra dollars 
of profit into your pocket every time you buy a ton of Pig Meal. The great 
Champion mills with the loyal support of Champion Dealers has cut Pig Meal prices to the 
core. Why not get the benefit of this big saving? No matter what price you pay, you can’t 
get a better feed for your hogs. Read the facts and decide for yourself. 


To enable us to give you this remarkable value in Pig 
Meal, at a price $3 to $5 a ton less than others ask, your 
Champion Dealer is giving up a part of his usual profit on every 

Remember, when your feed dealer offers you Champion Pig 
Meal, he is not only giving you more feed for your money, but he is 
taking a smaller profit for himself. 

If there is no Champion dealer in your 
town, write or wire us your requirements. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO. 


CLINTON, IOWA (7) 
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— Brings better prices a ‘4 

—Costs you $3 to $5 a ton less than others ask. —Contains highest grade digester tankage. 

—Contains no alfalfa—no corn meal—no oats— because —Is a complete, safe, big body-building ration of highest 
you can buy these right at homeif you don’t have them. feeding value, unsurpassed in balanced variety and digestibility. 


—Contains absolutely no cottonseed meal to boost the —Is wonderfully palatable as slop or dry meal. 
protein and endanger hogs. 


—Has all the protein hogs can safely handle. 
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hampion Dealers Take Less Profit ERR RRR EER Rs 

Cc P @ CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., 8a 
= Clinton, Iowa af 
a Gentlemen: I would like to try Champion Pig Mea!, I am feeding : 
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which allows you 60 DAYS TO TEST and INSPEcrthe 
SEND FOR 








and operated by the Ber-} F 
ty Seed Co., located is our im- 
Rtlne medensgeet Som a ‘Tune 


informat and fine entertainment. 

























1 TTT eS ALBERTA ~ Canada 
4 gNSAT een 


not as clai or if aah untiehed Coavteenuareteeateal a Wonderful Bargain, ee SS 2 came into this part of Alberta. 
JAMPLES OF YOU ARE IN. Test them, com- . 
pare them. satisfy — that ‘World Brand Seeds mean 
tter crops and bigger profits. 


FREE SEEDS BiG CATALOG f: YS’ GREATEST BARGAINS tion in the Canadian West. 


5 1. Specify whether 
KSQz=219 STATION] fnterested ta, Flower and Vege 
227 Meters Seeds, N EITIMOTHY $490/CLOVER and $400 
Owned Mxd. 


I) 
are 
Mi 


Nom GRASS SEED] eeemaml 


Mouse selling direct to farmers, One email Rockies, is only 215 miles from 

fit. Big volume, (over two and one-half mil- the U. S. boundary. Hard sur- 

e.- dollars eine bees oo ones the betber bes faced-roads connect Southern Al- 
rennet Amps & a ee a berta with all main arteries in 


our prices, 
that ri i and Seeds ursery Stock 
others. Sensational Bargal Geaaece! in ——;-- — tb 


TESTED GUARANTEED SEEDS 


all thoroughly tested. Ev: id on MONEY BACK GUARANTES 
erything sold on aay = 





FOR TESTING lotion 


ACK In 1927 over 40,000 automobiles 

savings. Sa... e The tourists had a good time and 

: you should plan to spend a vaca- 

For 1928 we are offering some sensational bargains, 

fj the biggest values and lowest prices that we have 

Beain'yeus, Fo instance See our excellent Rocky Moun- 

tain resorts—Banff and Lake 

Louise. Good auto camps all 

along the way and wonderful ac- 
commodation. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 


S Ponape SE St SE 
district-Real Bargain.|A real bergain. % 
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FEED COB, CORN AND 













The Bloom Ear Co:n and Cob Crushe: 
will doublethevalue of your corn by en- 
the ear. Crush- 


HUSK 









Right in the heart of the 
ping and business district. Se- 
lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You 
find a real welcome here. 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 
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Des Moines Individual 
need. 














‘ouses eve 
7x7 ft., 6 ft. high; three 
Gilet fh se | Bane i ae 

or iw x 
6x6 ft. Creos 
tional. Movab! 
McLean system. Des Moines Silo & 
ee i TEE. aa Pe 


Des Moimes lfoa/fouses 


FARROWS IN JANUARY 
“Check for $213.20 inclosed for 10 more Junior Individual 
Sf Sean, 10 edge will fasow denmaw’ let err hase BO plas le 
y 4 arrow January ‘ow have -seven, 
MADE IN 3 SIZES litters, two weeks old.”——O, A. Orum, Prairie City, DL 









Houses. 
Pigs come any time 


, special page 1. also erythin 
100% PIGS SAVED iOWA 


Des Moines Individual Hog Houses 


ouse.”—A, P, G 








farrowed in them while et fy 3 
rainger, Denison, Iowa. 


nited. 52 || Every Individual owner will tell you the same. See your iealer or writs Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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Drawing made 
from action pic- 
ture of Cap and 
King, breaking the%, 
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T Harness. 


Pe. quality of leather 
Strength in james leather 
demands special 
uw 
1. To resist friction (rub- 
ber against horse’s leg, 
2. TS withstand years of 
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ness, \ great tensile | tanned leather in giving long 
ed to take | life to the BOYT 
Ld A= I pull of your | Through twenty-seven seasons, 
Without sn h tanning BOYT Ha 


ness leather wcamnat stand up. 
m the tanneries, capable of 
product such leather, our 
oh ect the heaviest hides 
& ut one out of every ten). 
these choice hides, only the 
back, the strongest pa: is 
used for the BOYT Harness, 


gone, 





many 
without extra cost. 
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otherwise be 
That’s why your Boyt 
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“The Standard Work Harness of America” 


A 27-year record proves it is 


UNEQUALLED 


Endurance 


with Rustless hardware 

Rust on harness metal rots 
That is why rustless 
bronze hardware from a special 
at more than 
80 points in the BOYT Har- 


Rustless bronze hardware 
goes hand in hand with super- 


ress has proved 
itself the most economical har- 
ness for farm work. Years after 
other harness is worn out and 
the BOYT Harness is 
still going strong, giving you | tho 

extra years of service 


eee. 
a) ieee 
More harness for your money 
because sold by your dealer 


Through authorized Boyt dealers, Boyt-Made Harness comes 1 Pa | Saoter 
t margin over the actual manufacturing cost 
HE ind “you don’t have to om Leong to “i bo 





dealer can give ore harness 
See for yourself. Send for our big free harness ai catalog. WRITE TODAY, 


THE BOYT COMPANY, 218 Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa. 
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The Boyt Company builds 
more sets of standardized work 
harness than any other harness 
manufacturer in America. 
Each process in building the 
Boyt Harness 


particular job. As a result they 
do it better, and at lower cost. 
And you get not only quality 
workmanship, but quality ma- 
terial straight through. Stitch- 
ing with toughest waxed thread 
—laps caught with rust-proof 
rivets —— close inspection at 
every step in making what 

usands of farmers have 
found to be “the world’s 

strongest harness.” 
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To iacrease yeur hog profits, 
one of the most important 
nx od is reducing the cost. 
I-MAKER portable hog 
houses offer you the lewest 
housing cost per sow. 
Portable Hog Houses 
as low as $11.95 each 
We sell you portable hog 
heouses—made of the best 
materials, strong, sturdy 
: and having all the improv- 
ed features that help make hogs grow 
healthy and strong—as low as $11.95 each. 
A Better, Stronger Brooder House 


By. oa have carefully tp 











and Build Yourself 
That fact, We sell Direct from the factory 
_— epenciit o at noone savings we make. . Eaveste 


Write for Literature and Prices 


Write today and we'll sendj.. ps p= pe! 
ieee oF REE 
Handy Pig 
and Egg 
Record. Sent 


Hawkeye Mig. Co, free. Get it 


BoxD BELMOND, IA, }xow. 

















THE BULLER ALL- STEEL SAW FRAME 


We have the best frames built 
fer front end of leading tractors. 


Also four ners sizes. Our. 
ROLLER TABLE 


makes them 


< t 
allewed where we have no dealer. 
Low prices on Atkins Saw blades. 

Catalog free. 


Og 
BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hillsboro, Kansas 








SAFETY FIRST! Po,,79,u", burns 
Farmer. 











High tensile vane onPoei heavy gal- 
vanizing—regularity of twist—firmness 
of barbs—are the outstanding features 
of barbed wire made by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. 


Ask your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands; Baker Perfect—W aukegan 
—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood Junior 
American Special— American Glid- 


den—Lyman Four Point. 








DEALERS EVER 


YWHERE 
Salen Officea: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 


ham, Cleveland, Worcéster, Philadeiphia, Pitts- 
, Buffalo, Detroit,Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 
ee, 8t. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 








Okiahome City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
= bery = *Postiend, “Seattle. 
*United States Steel Products Company. 


sired; as well as the more common use 
for fence, gate and corner posts. The 
parts too small for posts ean easily be 
used for grape and tomato stakes,~- 
whiffletrees and singletrees, hog gam- 
brels, and bean poles. Any parts not 
otherwise used make excellent stove 
wood. Spaced four feet apart each way 
gives about 1,700 trees to the acre, 
and by cutting out about 250 to 300 of 
the largest trees each year, the owner 
will have practically a continuous crop, 
since the sprouts which come up from 
trees that are cut will grow much more 
rapidly than the original tree. And 
with a little advertising this crop can 
easily be disposed of within a few 
miles radius. 

We made a few mistakes in our first 
experiment. We could have saved 
several years by buying larger trees 
from a good nursery and by manuring 
the ground heavily for two or three 
years before and after the trees were 
planted. Then it would have been bet- 
ter had we put the rows eight feet 
apart as this would have allowed of 
raising row crops between the trees 
and of continuing cultivation for sev- 
eral years. When cultivation ceased 
probably sweet clover should have 
been sown to help enrich the soil. 
Lastly it might have been better had 
we put every other one of some quick 
growth valuable tree, such as catalpa 
or black locust, which would have be- 
gun to give returns in eight or ten 
years after setting. In many localities 
osage orange and catalpa would not 
be the best combination, and the ad- 
vice of your agricultural experiment 
station should be secured before plant- 
ing.—I. W. D. 





Building Individual Hog 
Houses 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the best type of individual 
hoghouse and where may I obtain in- 
structions for building same?” 

Opinion among hog breeders is pret- 
ty evenly divided between the A-type 
and the gable roof type of individual 4 
hoghouse, while still others favor the 
small shed-roof type. I doubt if any 
one can say that either type is the best 
under all conditions. One can not go 
far wrong in building either, if it is 
properly built and handled. 

The following have bulletins or 
plans or both on individual hoghouses 
which they will send free or with a 
few cents’ cost for the plans: Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; College of 
Agriculture, Urbana, Ill.; College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb.; College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Mo.; College of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan.; Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Brookings, S. D.; 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ingon, D. C. A number of commercial 
firms also have individual hoghouses 
on the market and these can some- 
times be purchased about as cheaply 
as one can make them at home, if 
time and lumber and nails are con- 
sidered. These firms buy short length 
lumber in carload lots at only a frac- 
tion of the cost of full length lumber 
bought from a retatil yard. 





“Wants Cave Without Drainage 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“IT am planning on building an above 
ground storage cellar or cave, about 
three and a half feet under ground and 
three and a half feet above ground 
and bank with dirt. As it is impossible 
to get a drain, how can I keep water 
from coming thru walls and floor? 
Which is best to use, concrete or brick 
and plaster? Any advice will be ap- 
preciated.” 

It is not difficult to build the floors 
and walls so water will not come thru 
them. By all means use concrete of a 
mixture of one bag of cement, two cu- 
bic feet of sand, and three cubic feet 
of coarse pebbles or broken stone, with 
just enough water to make a jelly-like 








mixture. About ten pounds of hydrat- 





ed lime to every bag of cement wil] 
make a more waterproof concrete, or 
commercial waterproofing compounds 
may be used according to their direc. 
tions. Do not use all sand or bank. 
run gravel and do not use enough wa- 
ter to make a slushy concrete. 

Build the side walls six inches thick 
of the concrete mixture already de- 
scribed, and when dry give the outside 
two coats of hot asphalt or of some 
good commercial waterproofing paint, 
In making the floor, first put down q 
two-inch thickness of concrete and let 
it harden, then mop it with hot asphalt 
or roofing cement and lay down roll | 
roofing with the joints lapped well and) 
cemented, then mop again with asphalt’ 
or roofing cement, and lay down a? 
inches more of concrete. 

The concrete roof also should 
coated with asphalt or waterpro 
paint. The thickness and the neces- 
sary reinforcing will depend on the 
width of the cave and how much you 
have in the way of supporting posts, © 
Give these details to the Portland Ce. 
ment Association, Chicago, Ill., and 
they can give you instructions as to 
the roof construction. 

A cellar without a drain is not very 
eatisfactory, however, and I would ad- 
vise cutting the height down to six 
feet and building it entirely above 
ground, banking it up that much more, 
—I. W. D. 





Asia, Africa and All Way 
Points 


ST: 








(Continued from page 9) 


“The accused is an old man, and out 
of respect for his age, I will fine him 
thripence,” solemnly declared _ the 
judge, and he winked at us. “Next 
case.” Surely his justice was tem- 
pered with mercy. 

The next defendant was a licensed 
letter writer accused of charging too 
high a fee. 

“What did you charge this man for 


’ writing a letter for him?” the bristling 


prosecutor asked the accused, nodding 
toward his accuser, a ragged victim of 
illiteracy and profiteering. 

“Two and six, sir,” the dapper letter 
writer admitted. This is about sixty 
cents in American money, and is 
equivalent to two days’ wages for the 
common African laborer. 

“Are you a licensed lette: writer?” 
asked the judge. 

“Yes, your honor.” 

The judge next read, partly for our 
benefit I believe, the statute for the 
protection of illiterates and then thun- | 
dered at the accused, “You are literate 
and should know the law and should” 
be the last to take advantage of illit- 
eracy, the very source of your income. ~ 
Why did you charge so much?” q 

“Well, he came to me when I was ~ 
very busy, your honor, and—” : 

“Ah, so business was brisk, eh? — 
Then you can afford to pay a ten 
shilling fine. Next case.” 

And thus this black magistrate | 
dealt out justice. There was a trian-~ 
gle case, including a native doctor, the 
“other man” and the “woman in the ~ 
case.” There was a passenger truck — 
driver accused of carrying fwo more 
passengers than his license permitted. 
When the judge found that he’d been © 
up for the same offense three weeks 
before he fined the truck driver five 
pounds. 
the universal weakness of her sex for ~ 
fine clothes accused of stealing cloth | 
from a store. There were two men uP © 
for mutual assault and battery. There © 
was one man fined for riding a bicycle 
at night with no light. ‘And so it went” 
until finally Jim and I arose to leave 
the court. His honor stood up to bow — 
us courteously out and everyone in the 
room stood politely at attention. 

“Tf ever I’m caught, your honor, rd | 


like to be tried in your court,” I as- | 


sured him as we left. “You are 47 
Daniel.” But I hope they'll never ~ 
catch me. F. 
More of our experiences in wes 
Africa will be described next week. 
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- To break a cold harmlessly and in a 
hurry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
yery efficient, too, in cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
bago! And there’s no after effect; doc- 
tors give Aspirin to children—o/ten in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of 
Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has 
Bayer on the box and on every. tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





prore Boy Hog Houses 


No. 2— $15.90, f. 0. b. 
Des Moines—in complete 
sections, bolt together. All 
first class fir lumber, 2-in. 
framework, tongue and 


groved V jointed, tight 
fitting siding., Dry. warm, 
convenient. Perfect ven- 
tilation. We have other styles, also Poultry and 
Brooder Houses. 
Chore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, Iowa 





: 


For CLOVER, ALFALFA, SOY 
BEANS and OTHER LEGUMES 


- McQueen’sis themodern legume Inocula- 
tor that hastens maturity, increases 
the crop, improves its quality, en- 
riches the soil and saves fertilizer 

s. An acre of properly inocu- 
lated legumes takes from $20 to $40 
worth of nitrogen (fertilizer) from 
the air and pinces | it in the soil for 
present and following crops. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


McQueen’s Inoculator i> absolutely Zuar- 
@nteed to Bive satisfactory results or 
your money back. This is for your 
Protection. Just a few minutes of 
your time is required to mix the In- 
tor with your poem Simple di- 
rection on every package. Many 
Master Farmers use McQueen's. 





| going back to the front. 


| er” at all. 





STOCKADE 


( Continued from page 20) 


the pump in the back yard. Meantime, she 
prepared their breakfast of mush and 
fried ham, with extra portions for Beall 
and Burleigh; and before the usual time 
for opening the saloon, her father had 
taken the food across to the side door, 
concealed, with a pail of coffee, in a 
big box. 


E RETURNED at once, and they ate 

hurriedly. “Now you better straight- 
en the front room up, maybe, before the 
girls come down,” Mr. Herbst suggested, 
pushing back his chair. He led the way 
into the stuffy room, sickening with stale 
tobacco smoke, and opened the door and 
windows to admit the cool, sweet morn- 
ing air. 

“Ach, I forgot,” he lamented softly to 
himself as he lifted the lamp so that 
Minna could straighten the table cover. 
Under the lamp was a letter. “It came 
for you yesterday afternoon, Minna, when 
you was away for the picnic. A boy 
brought it. I was going to tell you when 
you got back, but I was thinking of so 
many things. I’m sorry.” 

“That’s all right,’’ Minna reassured him. 
‘Tt doesn’t matter, I guess,” she went on, 
reading hastily. “Only, I must answer 
right away. It’s. an invitation from Lieu- 
tenant Whipple “to go to the concert at 
Norman Hall with him tonight.” 

“Oh—from Lieutenant Whipple? 
like that, maybe, Minna?’ 

She nodded absently, looking for her 
pen and the gilt-stamped volume of ‘“‘The 
Refined Letter Writer.” 

The invitation was somehow reassur- 
ing, and Minna caught herself wondering 
why she was not whole-heartedly delight- 
ed by it. Certainly it meant that Whip- 
ple’s interest had not been merely an ac- 
cident of the trip, then. To be sure, it 
was tardy; and it was informal in a way 


You 


| that Minna found distressing—his explain- 


ing that he knew he should have written 
before about the matter, and his post- 
script stating that he was thinking of 
These didn’t fit 
the formula of ‘‘The Refined Letter Writ- 
Well, she decided, she would 
not try to match this informality, which 
she felt to be an indication of superiority 
to the letter of social convention such as 
might be expected of a Whipple; she 
would follow the form prescribed for ‘‘ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to a public en- 
tertainment—from a young lady to a 
young gentleman.”’ She copied the’ stilted 
phrases carefully in her best hand. 

She called the girls, and carried the 
dishes from the front room to the kitch- 
en and washed them before her sisters 
appeared. Then she set about her wash- 
ing in earnest, letting the girls find their 
own breakfast, and giving the letter to 
Ruby with instructions to take it to the 
post office as soon as she had eaten. 
Minna placed her tubs and washboard on 
the bench by the back door, carried out 
the hot water, and’ set to work. 

Close to the side entrance of the saloon, 
and only some twenty feet from her 
across a space of lawn that edged the 
plank walk from the saloon door to the 
house door, was a window opening into 
the cellar in which Beall and Burleigh 
were concealed. Minna noted that this 
window had been opened, and realized 
that anyone looking thru it had an excel- 
lent view of her as she bent over the tub 
at her washing. She was glad to reflect 
that her stockings were whole. 

Before she had finished the first tubful 
ef clothes, she heard Hermann Kratz’ 
voice at the front of the saloon, and 
giancing over her shoulder she saw him 
advancing down the walk along the side 
of the building, carrying a huge, round 
watermelon in both arms. He grinned as 
he saw her. ‘See what I got for you!” he 
called. 

“That’s quite a melon,” she commented, 
without enthusiasm, bending to her work. 

Her father appeared at the side door of 
the saloon, wiping his hands on his apron. 
“My, that’s a big fellow, Hermann, big- 
gest I see this year. You bring him 
for us?” 

“Sure. I know you all like melon.” 
Hermann deposited the huge fruit by the 
step of the saloon, and straightened up 
with a grunt. 

‘“‘What’s this about these senators in the 
morning paper, Hermann—this Wade and 
Davis?” Mr. Herbst inquired. ‘‘What are 
they trying to do, you think?’ 


” 


BERMANN frowned, but nothing could 

suppress the air of jubilation which 
Minna could feel in him. ‘‘Why, they’re 
trying to stick a knife in the president’s 
back, it looks to me. They’re going to 
read him out of the Republican party be- 
cause they think he’s too easy on the 
south with his reconstruction laws—even 
if he is the nominee.” 

“Well, I’m with Lincoln on that busi- 
ness,” Mr. Herbst declared vigorously. 
“But these fellows have lots of influ- 
ence, don’t they? They make it pretty 
easy for the Democrats, maybe, don’t you 
think?” He eyed Hermann shrewdly. ~ 

“That’s what Mr. Scott says,” Hermann 
agreed. ‘‘He thinks they should all stand 
by the president—everybody should—even 
if they don’t agree with him. But instead 





| pose, 
| on with rubber suction caps; 
| usually do not make a tight enough joint 





of that it looks as if everybody is going 
to turn against him.” 

“Well,” Mr. Herbst leaned forward and 
spoke in a confidential tone, “is the deal 
gcing thru all right?” 

“Surely is,” Hermann declared trium- 
phantly. 

“Good, good! That’s fine! Well, you 
better tell Minna about it. I got to get 
back to work.” He shuffled back into 
the dark, pungent depths of the bar. 

Minna picked up the basket of clothes 
she had been wringing, and started for 
the lines at the far’side of the back yard. 
“Let me carry it, Minna,’ Hermann of- 
fered, trotting beside her. - 

“It’s not heavy.”” She plumped the bas- 
ket down almost on his toes at the end 
of the line, and began shaking out the 
clothes vigorously and pinning them to 
the line with the wooden clips from a 
pocket in the end of the basket. 

She did not care to talk with Hermann 
Kratz now. She was quite sure of that, 
with the raging conflict of uncertainties 
within her because of Whipple’s letter, 
and the knowledge of Burleigh’s near- 
ness. But Hermann would not be re- 
pulsed. 

“I’ve got some news for you, Minna,” 
he announced. ‘But first I want you to 
say you'll go with me to hear the Italian 
opera troupe at Normal Hall tonight. Then 
I can tell you all about it.” 

*T can’t this time, Hermann,” she re- 
plied evenly, not pausing in her work. “It 
happens that I’ve already accepted an in- 
vitation for tonight.” 

“You’re not going with Coles again, are 
you?” he demanded nervously, his face 
darkening. 

“T don’t know that it would be any of 
your business if I were,’ she answered 
angrily, facing him at last. “But it hap- 
pens that I am going with Lieutenant 
Whipple this time.” Her gaze rested 
momentarily on the cellar window, and 
she was sure she could make out the 
round, ruddy face of Burleigh there in 
the shadow, watching her quizzically. Ab- 
ruptly, she turned to her work, 

(Continued next week) 





KEEPING CAR WINDOWS FROM 
FROSTING 


My experience is that sthe best way of 


| keeping the windshield and windows of a 


ear from frosting over in bitterly cold 
weather is a sheet of celluloid stuck on 
the inside with an air-tight joint. Various 
devices are on the market for this pur- 
some faced with felt and fastened 
but these 


and the air creeps up under them and 
the frost which does form is worse than 
ever, since one can not get to it to wipe 
it off. Another type has a shoulder 
formed to hold the celluloid about a quar- 
ter of an inch away from the glass, a 
strip of tape being used to hold it on and 
make a tight joint. This works better 
than the suction type, but the edges of 
the sheet are notched at the corners in 
order to mold the shoulder properly and 
these sometimes crack back a little into 
the sheet and let the air in. 

The cheapest and best thing is a sim- 
ple flat sheet of celluloid of the desired 
size and enough physician’s or surgeon’s 
tape of about one-inch width to go all 
around the edge and make a tight joint. 
The work will have to be done on a warm 
day or the car run into a warm garage, as 
the tape will not adhere properly if the 
glass is cold. Also, the glass should be 
dry and clean. - At the end of the cold 
weather, these celluloid sheets should be 
removed and put away in a cool, dark 
place for next year. 

Rain and snow will not stick to the 
glass so badly if the outside is wiped oc- 
casionally with a mixture of about a tea- 
spceonful of glycérine and four ounces 
(half a teacupful) of denatured alcohol. 
Care should be taken to moisten a rag 
with a few drops and rub the glass, as 
alcohol will spot the finish if it touches it, 
—I. W. D. 





ALFALFA MOVING RAPIDLY AT 
HIGHER PRICES 


Growers of alfalfa seed continued to sell 
freely during the four weeks ending De- 
cember 13. The United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimates that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the crop had 
been sold by growers up to that date, 
compared with 65 per cent a month be- 
fore, 80 per cent a year ago, and 50 per 
cent two years ago. During the four 
weeks, movement was most active in 
eastern Utah, Montana, western South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and western Texas. 

Prices to growers advanced in most 
districts, and on December 13 averaged 
$15.35 per 100 pounds, basis clean, com- 
pared with $14.75 on November 15 and 
$15.10 on December 14, 1926. 

Imports of alfalfa for the period, July 1 
to December 15, amounted- to 395,500 
pounds, compared with 1,266,400 pounds 
last year and 1,021,000 pounds the year 
before. During November, 128,762: pounds 
was exported from the United States. 
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| Daher we bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
crop your hog profits! "Vn will 
eave 5 Lan wl feed, and ome pe than double the 
igs from the same number of sows or more pigs 
‘om only 4 the sows you or breed, with 
¢ ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
“PIG INCUBATOR” 
Easkles you to farrow your first litter in February 
March. Saves up to 100% ef bye! pigs even at 
10 degrees below zero. a. 
hel PeHesTP make the EARLY fall —- and 
RICES, You can then get another ir 
ter in early fail andthe “Pig Incubator’ will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 


This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time hog houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute perfect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work nges into a year round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows. ch pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the little pigs can go. 
ntral brooder stove with canopy tm heat 
down into these little pens, heating them to 72- 
degrees even at ten below. Heats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
ing time. Sows can’t injure them. 
is is a patented feature and the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, eas- 
ily ntoved; best for a or renters. Sanitary. 
Wa ventilated with roof Mang ong and top 
yentilating ceHo-glass windows that let in the 
“growth” rays of sun. 


Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in halfa day. Built of 
clear fir and No. | dimension ae Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self fe 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGJHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE omer Be 
SEND COUPON _. ___ SAVE MONEY 

ECONOMY HOUSING CO., Onawa, Dept. 1-B! 
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Send catalog and tell me how, 5 can double my hog profits in 
js with the ‘Pig Incubator 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


Without aDriver 


Your Tractor Plows 














Plow a furrow around your field—-place - ee shoe - 
off ae tractor---an 
WITHOUT & DRIVER! Requires attention 
y for re-fueling. You may rest, sleep or en 


RES Corel Sete! Set ia ape 
a showing Chase Pilot at ~~ 
- details of this mechanical marv: Read letters 
users tellin; got their experience. 
how ¢ the attaches, how it follows 
the furrow without ateents ion and how it 
STOPS wig ey the low y if saytiee r; 
ie low prices. or 
FREE BOOK NOW! Write! Don’t 
delay! Mail coupon Today---NOW! 
. ek f f 6 UR U8 
Chase Plow Co., 593 West P St. 


| % Lincola, <or. 
Send me your free illustrated booklet ét about the Chase Mf 


Tractor Pilot. My tractor is a i 
. -_ft 
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MARKETS, 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 144. per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level., From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 
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Fisher’s index number ...... | 144 98 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 202 143 
1,100-pound fat cattle 201 137 
Canners and cutters ., 185’ 133 
I 9. bce he enp* cs ai a n'a aap oie 201 142 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ..cccccccccce eeee 113 71 
Light hogs ... 114 70 
BE sn iceaxs Pons 4 114 66 
Sows (rough) ......ccccssseee 99 68 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
TE cn. bts van eh eaam se acca ne | . 30a: 3h 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Qvarter blood wool at neg 153 112 


























Light cow hides at Chicago. 142 170 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn,- No. 2 mixed ....cceccee 134 118 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... aneee 124 115 
Wheat, No. 2 red ..... eoovees 121 101 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 113 89 
On lowa Farms— 

COUR cis cc rcv ecddubusoereetes -138 123 
MRE ccesccdcsccanhsancbcnbnic 117 118 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 151 156 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 146 107 
Bran, at Kansas City ........ 145 122 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 133 109 
HAY 





No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... 10 84 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 122 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 














Butter, at Chicago .......... 145 107 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 198 82 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 56 71 
Cottoif, at New. York ........ 145 151 
Hees, Bt CRICRMO. 2... cicseness 133 114 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago ° 
97 
74 
80 
89 











Corn-— 
DERG vine srectnasesvecnetssae 129 113 
JAY sececcovcescecccccccveces 128 111 

Oats— 
May -cccccccccosesecccccccee 113 112 
July, .ccccccseccccocccccccs 110 112 

Wheat— 


MAY ccccccccccccccccccocesces 108 95 
BEAT ccvucdbacehésuavectuchie 108 98 
rd— 








TERY veisccccccceccescccccce 112 97 
Sides— 
ORE ncn debs i bho etc enne adn 104 7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 70 79 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 111 80 
Copper, at New York........ 87 104 


Crude petroleum, at N. York 144 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
MON) Tacx. Seiko tess 160) 83 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 157 88 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish) ... 183 82 
CNG wien cha vetiv is oo se bieaa 145 95 


FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 














month of November ....... 231 107 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

Gt NeW: Dork oi chess. 87 90 
Industrial stocks ............ 281 130 
Railroad stocks .........0..... 127 116 








RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on- 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- ~ 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- - 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Towa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 


generally in the twelve north-central 





states is about 110 per cent. 


MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 per ewt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $8.39 for heavy 
hogs next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 24, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 
94 per cent, livestock 76 per cent, lum- 
ber 86 per cent, ore 78 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 98 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Pbs.) 

Choice and prime— | 
Last week .......eee.-(16.88/17.75|17.25 
het ay DOFOTS . ces cease ree 
ood— 

Last week ...ccceseees/14.88/16.12/15.00 
Week before ......... snes ee west 

Medium— | 
Last week ...ccceeee+./11.75/12°75(11.62 
Week before ....c.-- is eae SE 

Common— | 
Last week ...... eccees| 8.75(10.12] 8.38 
Week before ......... 8.12] 9.62] 8.12 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— | 
NS RRR 16.38/17.25}16.88 
Week before ...... e+ -{16.25/17.25|16.50 

Medium and good— 1 
Last week ......ee. e+ {12.75/14.00/13.12 


Week before 
Common— 
LMSt WECK scscccsccccs 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 


eeccccece 12.25)13.86 12.75 


8.75}10.12| 8.38 
8 9.62} 8.12 


covccecee| S12 








eifers— 

Last week ...cccecee.-/12.00/12.75/12.25 
Week before cai: URES WEES 12.00 
Cows— 

Last week ...cceceees-{10.50/11.38/10.38 
a before ..cceese.{t0.12/11.12/10.15 
ulls— 

Last week ...... rece e 8.62] 9.62] 8.25 
Week before ...... e--| 8.50] 9.12} 8.08 


Canners and cutters— 

st week ....... ecees| 5.88] 6.00) 5.75 

Week before .........| 5.75] 5.92] 5.55 
Stockers and Feeders— 

st week + e+ /11.98/11.12/10.88 

Week before .........{10.88/11.00/10.62 

Cows and heifers— 

Last week ...@....2...| 7.50) 7.38| 7.75 











Week before ......... 7.38| 7.38] 7.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week ...... evcees} 8.10] 8.42) 8.18 
Week before .........| 8.20] 8.52] 8.30 
Medium (200-250 Ibs )— 
Last week ..... «| 8.10! 8.45] 8.22 
Week before .. --{| 8.22] 8.48] 8.30 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
Last week ...... eieuleine 7.85! 8.30] 8.10 
Week before .........) 7:96] 8.32] 8.15 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
EMSC WROK . shaped ses 7.62) 7.95) 7.80 
Week before .........| 7.72) 8.12) 7.95 


Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs) up)— 








eet WOK. - 6s ian cues e+} 7.08] 7.30] 7.00 

Week before .........| 7.12] 7.52) 7.25 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 

East Week ..ccccccccceicoece! G62) 2008 

Week before ccccccccslecess| 2-00] 7.88 
Stock pigs— 

Last week ..ccccccccce| led8lecoee 7.67 

Week before ...cc.cce| F00r000 7.88 

SHEEP 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 


Last week 12.62/13.35)12.42 


Week before .........|12.50]13.18/12.50 
Lambs, culls and common 
DOR CRON | Kcccacescans 10.25|10.62] 9.62 





Week before .. 10.12/10.38| 9.62 











Last week .....es-. eee 9.12/10.50} 9.42 

Week before ......... 9.25{10.12| 9.38 
Ewes, medium to choice— 

Last week ......0.. -++| 6.00) 5.95) 5.88 

Week before ......... 6.00] 6.00| 5.62 
Feeder lambs, medium to 

choice— 
Reet WEG. occ ckeccccs 12.25/12.75 
Week before ......... 12.20|12.88 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 
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(Mixed clover, No. 1— } 
BMT GROOM. n04 cedb ads fon vot 10.75|18.00 
MVOC: DETERS: ives ccchscct 10.75}18.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Bt WROOR oc ndcipewcpehecvsstas a4 +180.00 
WGK DOTGTO oes vuseccleoss oles» 17.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ....ccccees.-[20.50/22.75 
Week before ........./20.50/22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ...cce+eee.-{19.50/20.75 
Week before .....+...{19.50/20.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ......e.ee+-{17.00/18.00 
Week before .........{17.00/17.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week .....esceee./12.50/14.90 
Week before ........./12.50/13.25 
Oat -straw— 
Last week .........--.| 7.50| 7.00/11.00 
Week before ......... 7.50) 7.25/11.00 








Make This \o 
Friday the 13th Issuefj- 
. A Lucky One For You 45 

















Geo.M Bechtel &Co,|= 





MRT SSS ELT SS 
( JOWA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST BOND HOUSE ) “ 
the ¢ 


I 
You can do this by starting on the way today toward put- 
ting your surplus safely to work in good bonds bought 

from Iowa’s oldest and largest bond house. = 

, 

Mail the coupon for full information about the sound bonds 4 
we are now selling on a basis to yield as high as 6%. This ” 

coupon may open the door to thousands df dollars worth Hog 

of safe investments for you. .. 

inent 

raiser 

“TI 

Geo. M. Bechtel & Co., Bechtel Bldg., Davenport, Ia. or : 

Please seid me, without obligation, complete infor- oa 

mation about the bonds you are now offering to careful thing 

| investors. “Ty 
tried 

IN TTIO ® inners cvsvsunrdencagensessevessnvesdeigecoaqea uenncssseqesnsencuvaneatsc dubetegnnavnavesss Seog 

in the 

them 

Address si sional: SED OME 3 a goo 

“ Spenc 

succe: 

Degre 


BECHTEL BLDG., DAVENPORT, IOWA Thu 
avoid 

Grand Opera House Bldg. Equitable Bldg. First Iowa Trust Bldg. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA DES MOINES, IOWA BURLINGTON, IOWA a 
ESTABLISHED 1891 - iy oly , 
sistan 
































































































































Tones 
on tion 
2 * ~ turni1 
atte Livestock Receipts and Prices B ova 
> n Hog prices are 76 per cent of the ten- 3. 
= ® year average, as contrasted with 132 per the f 
ss Y & cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep that | 
bo 3 3 = and 88 per cent for lambs. gland 
=] 3 a The following table gives data as to shent 
& § - n percentage of ten-year average for re- ’ 
5 6 M fal ceipts and prices as they have prevailed build 
<a week by week for .the past eight weeks. Cc 
Corn, No. 2Y— Each week is compared with the ten-year ; 
Last week ....| .87% 81 average of the corresponding week, thus Wh 
Week before 85%4| .77 78 eliminating all seasonal bias. pigs 
cornat week sc. .84%6| .79 | 78% .78 oS oe 
cWeek, before +.) 824%) 76 | 06 | 77 ee oo 
orn, No 4Y— 32 
Last week ....| .8244| .74 | .76. | .75% Se 7. Sa Hog « 
Pia before ..| .80%4| .7214| .73%4| .74% rae =H g oy 
ats— “= oo 3 ive 
Last week ....| .56%| .51 | .55. | .56% $8 Bo! 88 Tt 3 
Week before .55$6| .51 -5544| .50% eo. 2s oR pose 
Barley— 
Last week ....} .94 | .82 | .82 November 93, 73! wente 
— before ..| .90 82 20% November _. 13 e al 
ye— November 92 73] om 
Last week ....[1.06%| .99%4| .39% December 89| 78| 7% the w 
‘Week before ..|1.07 ]1.00 | .99%2 December 92] 81; 7 Ne 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) -. December 83 68| 7% e 
Last week ..../1.20 1.28 /1.34 1.23 December | a 91 80} 15 N 
Week before ..|1.29 [1.24 [1.29 |1.23 December 30 to Jan. 5.... 86 98| 7% ow 
FEEDS {CATTLE comp! 
= November 11 to 17....-.] 87, 75) 18 tains 
ei eats November 18 to 24 ......} 72) 76/128 He 
bf ra = November 25 to Dec. 1... 81} 85! 126 rm 
% ei fis ° (December 2 to 8 .eceoe 74 %7| 124 ease 
a s| oils} & December 9 to 15.......{ 70} 83] 126 farm 
= 216 a s December 16 to 22 ...... 56] 62| 124 ‘brd D 
os a; & gi 3 December 23 to 29 ....0. 73} 75| 123 Bh of usi 
= vis roe sD December 30 to Jan. 5.... 88 81} 133 “paid » 
as } SHEEP name 
via week... ./83.25/30.25 30.25133.00 N b 33 anda 
Week before. .|31.75|29.38|29.25|33.00 None Bik te oe ERIN 
Wl weak: sksiheatiensé 38.00 November 25 to Dec. 1...} 93] 110) 80 = 
Week before. ./31.25/30.50/29.50'38.00 pret: 2 Seige oer eedh:* See ee : 
oe ae 35.50 .. 135.00 December 16 to 22 SRNL 89 83} 
Wik tae ae. 35,00 December 23 to 29 ...... 115} 133) & 
Linseed meal December 30 to Jan. 5.... 119| 94|_ 
(0. p.)— t{LAMBS 
r x4 
toe oe: ig Seay November 11 to 17 ......] 67| 97| 100° 
ee efore.. 7 N ber 18 24 69 39| 108 
Cottonseed (41 even er 1084: 5 cGue 3°) 3 
per cent)— November 25 to Dec. 1...| 93) 110 ae 
Last week....|45.50 pecember 2: f0 8 secves| TS 80) aa 
| > ~ ecember OAR e cet ; : 
| wm ees December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83| See 
| Last” week....|e.«../70.00)...../80.00175.00 | December 23 to 29 ......| 115} 133, 3h My 
Week before..|....(70.00).....|80.00|75.00 | December 30 to Jan. 5....|_ 119] _94|_% 
bg gene | | *Hogs, a ig markets; cattle and sheep 
. Souk seven markets. 4 
Week before..|..... a SS 36.20 ‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. ak 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; tSheep and lamb. receipts are combi . 
all other points, car lots. : j A 
— MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE mu 
PRICES I 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS Butter, creamery extras, last week 1 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 | 50%c, week before 50c; cheddar ‘cheese 2 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last | last week 27c, week before 27c; eggs, fresh 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at | firsts, last week 44c, week before 41% 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 | ducks, last week 24c, week before 23c; f : 
+ per cent. hens, last week 27c, week before 23%4c. : R 
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Lost Every Pig 
2 Years Straight 
—-NOW, New Way 
Saves Them All 


Hog Raiser Finds 
Easy Method That 
Ends Pig Losses 















Takes the 
Hazard from 
Hog Raising 


Ben Richie, prom- 
inent Corn Belt hog 
raiser, writes: 

“T lost all my pigs 
last year and the 
year before, Local vets said they had 
Enteritis, Flu and Mixed Infection. This 
year my 250 head were sick with the same 
thing and I expected to lose them all. 

“Then, I learned of a new method, I 
tried it, following directions carefully. I 
was sure surprised to see these pigs come 
out of it. In 6 weeks I had the best bunch 
in the neighborhood. I didn’t lose one of 
them and put them on the market early at 
@ good profit. . 

‘IT recommended the same thing to 
Spencer Loeb and he had just as good 
success. I certainly believe in your 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concgntrate.”’ 

Similar letters from many hog raisers 
tell of the remarkable effectiveness of 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. They 
recommend it for Necrotic Enteritis, Hog 
Flu, Swine Plague, Mixed Infection, 
Thumps, Pig Scours, etc. Straightens up 
sick hogs quickly. Equally beneficial in 
avoiding these diseases. 


Three Important Benefits 

1. WORM DESTROYER. Rids your 

herd of the many kinds of worms that im- 

‘pair the hog’s vitality and lower his re- 

sistance to disease. Free 50-page book ex- 
plains new facts about “true worm- 
destroying” and ‘‘worm-expelling.”’ 

2, DIGESTIVE CONDITIONER. Keeps 
the digestive organs in good condition. 
Tones the system. Aids in the assimila- 
tion of feed. Helps in the process of 
turning feed into weight. Assists in 
avoiding costly disease. 

3 GLAND FUNCTIONER. Improves 
the functioning of the important glands 
that determine growth. Promotes better 
gland secretion and gives rapid develop- 
ment, strong bone and large frame. Helps 
build 250 lb. hogs in 6 months. 


Costs Little—Easy to Use 

Why have wormy, unthrifty, poor-doing 
pigs when you can easily and cheaply 
keep them in prime condition, avoid losses 
and get them up to market size weeks 
earlier? Start giving 3rd Degree Liquid 
Hog Concentrate right away. Use it reg- 
ularly. Only a little is needed. Easy to 
give with regular feed. 

It is the original and exclusive 3-pur- 
pose liquid hog concentrate. Formula is 
Protected by U. S. patents and cannot be 
used by others. Produced by the largest 
Manufacturers of liquid hog remedies in 
the world. 


New, FREE 1928 Hog Book 


¢ New edition. 60 pages. 
Now Ready! Fully illustrated. Most 


complete we have ever issued. Hog rais- 
ets say ‘Most valuable hog book.’’ Con- 
tains amazing new facts about hog 
Worms. Suggests methods of feeding, dis- 
ease control, ete. applicable to average- 
conditions. Complete details about 
Degree and the easy, inexpensive way 
ofusing. Your copy mailed free and post- 
Paid with letters from many users. Write 
Name and address plainly, stating number 
and age of pigs. Address DROVERS VET- 
ERINARY UNION, Dept. C-19,Omaha, Neb. 














Less Tham pdt wer tree 
REST, eterno Earecr Pel 


“ Wi 
Rae hoods, Pains, Nore 
ferhesales, ousave this season. 


fac- 
prices are lowest in 15 years. 
for my free 120-page book.— 








BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2301 Cleveland, Ohio 
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ete, Write today. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A man never wakes up the 
second baby just to see it 
smile.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 








so send 


closes January 23, 
your postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


Contest) 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW 

A bricklayer said to a foreman on a 
new job: ‘‘I’d like to work here, but 1 
can’t find a place to park my car.” 

The foreman replied: “T guess you 
won’t do. This is a high-class job and we 
want only bricklayers who have chauf- 
feurs.”’ 


CARRIES A SPARE 

A boy was running down a steep hill 
with a perambulator in which a baby 
was lying. 

“Be careful, my lad,” cried an old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘you may hurt the baby.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir. We got an- 
other one at home.” 


INNOCENCE 

An ardent suitor was calling on his 
country © sweetheart. Accidentally, he 
dropped a pawn ticket on the floor when 
reaching for a handkerchief which the 
girl had dropped. 

“What’s that?” asked the observant 
maiden, who had never seen a sample of 
the familiar pasteboards. 

The youth turned a brilliant red, but 
honesty was his policy. 

“Just a pawn ticket,’”’ he replied. 

“Then why didn’t you get two, so that 
we could both go?” asked the innocent. 


EXPECTED 


Nervous Suitor to Little Brother: 
come to see your: sister.” 

Little Brother: ‘‘She’s been expecting 
you.” 

Nervous Suitor (beaming and smiling): 
“Ah!: That’s good! MHere’s a shilling for 
you. How do you know, my little man, 
she’s been expecting me?” 

“She’s gone out.” 





“T’ve 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


The Prince of Wales has discovered the 
difference between a “ranch” and a 
“rawnch,” he told a crowd gathered to 
welcome Premier Baldwin. 

‘It is a delight for me to come down 
from my ‘rawnch,’ he said, “but perhaps 
I should say ‘ranch’. 

‘I am told,” the prince laughed, “that 
there is a difference between a ‘rawnch’ 
and a ‘ranch’ A ‘ranch’ pays and a 
‘rawnch’ doesn’t. I am not going to give 
away which my place is.” 





MUCH TOO CLOSE 
“I saw your husband in the crowd to- 
day. He was so close I could have touched 
him.” 
“That’s strange; at home he is so close 
that nobody can touch him.” 


TO THE BOTTOM OF IT 
The Man on the Bank: “Good heavens! 
I always thought that pond was eight 
feet deep.” 
The Other: “It still is. 
on the top of my ¢ar.” 


I’m standing 


Mother sent little Harry to take his 
smaller sister safely to the kindergarten. 
He was back sooner than she expected. 

“Well, dear,’ she said, ‘‘did you treat 
Mary like a little lady, as I asked you to?” 

“Naw,” replied the youngster, disgust- 
edly, ‘“we canned that lady-and-gentleman 
stuff, an’ I chased her most of the way.” 


=< AWAY . 








s the Wheel Track 


= fa bass 


» 


Beaters and wide spread operate at 
exactly the right speed, with relation 
to each other, to pulverize the manure 
and spread it over the wheel tracks as 
well as between them—no clogging 
of beater, but a mighty good, quick 
job of spreading with the 


Bottom Spreader 


The spreader without gears 
—equipped with the original 
“Great Western” continuous 
ratchet feed—a success for 


over thirty years. 


Low down—easy to load 
—no projections above side- 


boards. Wide spread. 


Auto-type oscillating front 
truck—short wheel base— 
close hitch—all four wheels 
under the load—better trac- 


tion—lighter draft. 


More links of drive chain 
in mesh when spreading— 
chain held away from sprock- 
et positively when not spread- 
ing. 

Sold by Rock Island Imple- 
ment Dealers. 

Write today for free booklet 
describing the No. 1 Tight Bot- 
ton Spreader. Ask for booklet 
WF-110. 
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Rock Isl 


ELLIE 


fale i 


Plow Company- Rock Island. []l. 








Wonderful 


Invention. 
for Farmers 


For castrating, vaccinating,drenching, ring- 
ing, ani ° worming on hogs, sh C 





calves, etc., the Trees Utility Table is needed 
on every farm. Pays foritself dozen times over. 
Holds animal tight—up out of dirt. Saves time, 
labor, money. Get ourspecialintroductory price 
offer for short time only. Write quick for pho- 
tographicillustrations and leteinformation 


i TREES MFG. CO., Dept. B-3 Fairmont,Minn, i 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








DE SOTO fete], 1 2) =. k-) 4 8) 


BUTTERMILK 


4 as Apound of De Soto Condensed Butter- 

-milk mixed with water makes 4gals. ¥.{'] 1) 
of pig slop. For poultry feed.use one ib Hp!) 
to3 gals.water. Satisfaction BBLS 
10 POUND TRIAL PAIL for60*in STAMPS! 3" Ib| 
De Soro Creamery &Proo. @ Minneapolis Minn. i 


Ib 
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FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 4 P 
Galv. Hog Fence, Freight q » 
Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 

18 centsin lowa, etc. 108 styles. =o >» 
From F to User Direct. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 2-4-5 
Big savings barb wire, posts, metal 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO, 3 ino. 














INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. < 
Box 126 








MORTON, ILLINOIS $ 
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Your next 
+ Paley 
Spring’s arrival in young stock 
have more snap and get 
up; have bigger bones and 
more capacity for growth if you 
begin NOW in feeding Murphy’s 
Minerals. This feed saves grain, 
and produces 30 to 40 lbs. greater 
gain in pigs the first six months; 
contains no filler, is all feed and 
easily digested. Absolutely the 
standard of excellence and with- 







gy Increase Your Livestock Crop with 







wo” Murphu's Minerals 

















The Only 
Fully Guaranteed 
Mineral Feed Sold 


If Murphy’s Mineralsdon't show 
you a profit, you get your money 
_ back. The positively superior qual- 
ity of this feed enables me to guarantee it. 

idorsed by authorities everywhere. You 
cannot possibly make a better investment. 
For 10c I will send you 
















out a substitute. It positively , 
gets results. Priceless Feeding Facts 
aia eas Ta, book by Prof. John M. Evvard on 
Murphy Few ales Co., Dept. 452 Burlington, Wis. Minerals and Feeding,” revealing the 
Kindly send me free of charge all information regarding vital importance of mineral feeding for 
MURPHY’S MINERALS. Also find 10c enclosed for and herds. A book of directions 
Prof, Evvard’s worth a fortune to livestock raisers. Send 
vee tots eee coupon and 10c for the book and details 
Name regarding Murphy’s Minerals and the 
City uM Jamnee =. Saree. Pang 
st teweneeee . aeesee wu Tr ucts a., 
State R.F.D. o "gurtineten, Wis. nes 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 13, 199 
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2-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
ell what you wish through these columns. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


























No. Words No. Ineertions 
2 3 ‘ 4 
20 ..cccecccceceeee}$1-60 [$3.20 [$4.80 [$6.40 
cocvcscecedocccc, Bae t O.me F mae 1 Ble 
— BSR ae -| 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 § 7.04 
SS ery: 1.84 | 3.68 | 6.52 | 7.36 
BE sb veeses Chudghe 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
See¥esshéevsesse 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 nc ceecccccscecee| 2:08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
scacarrvaussneiee 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
RO OE ee --| 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
ES Vigasbe cine keee 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
SPOS a ana 2.40 | 4.80 a 9.60 
No advertisement for less $1.60 


accepted. Check must be athena a Wanane 
type or print your advertisemen 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal com ions 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PUPS; satisfaction guaranteed; heelers 
with nerve; registered Shepherds, Col- 
lies, Rat Terriers, Bulls. Males, spayed 
females; $10. Wilbur Day, Brighton, Ia. 





























HELP WANTED LIVESTOCK POULTRY 
SALESMEN SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS BRAHMAS ma 
WANTED—Farmer or farmers son or SPOTTED Poland China bred sow sale, | PURDBRED Light Brahma _ cockerelg! 


man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Company, 
Dept. F27, Winona, Minn. 


HARNESS 


INVESTIGATE before buying. Send for 
Wear-More harness catalog, t da; 
free trial, easy monthly payments, or ig 
discount for cash. John C. Nichols, 18 

Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—Blue roan Belgian tallfon. 
His geldings are selling = $200, each. 
Two of his sons equally as good. H. W. 
Felten, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 
FOR SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves 
and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice 
quality, even in size, well marked. Also 
123 good age bred ewes, all in good or- 
der. For particulars, write or wire, V. W. 
Channell, Douds, Iowa. 
HEREFORD steer calves, yearlings and 
twos; most all dehorned; sorted in even 


























sizes; some tested; heifer calves 
and yearlings. State weight and number 
preferred. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 








FOR SALE—One registered Ghesapeake 

dog, one year, $15; also Chesapeake 
puppies, three months, $2 to $5; Irish Set- 
ter pups, $5. Carl Krug, Stanhope, Iowa. 


TWELVE Holstein heifers, long yearlings, 

ready to breed; from high record, prac- 
tically purebred cows; $50 each. Fae 6 3 
Blake, Oelwein, Iowa 





FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THB San -Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa com ined Bag dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You ean work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write. for iHustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm -paper—“‘The EHarth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
FOR SALE—64 irrigable farme on the Or- 
land romeeaeee project, California, = 
which the Federal Bureau of Rec 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by inde- 
Balance app raisal. 10 per cent down and 
alance .. BO ears. For information, ad- 
dress, R. . Weber, Project Su ~ inal 
tendent Orland Project, Orland, C 


MISSOURI 

FOR SALE or Trade—Good 120-acre farm, 

good improvements, 4% mile from town, 
south-central Missouri. Address F, care 
Waliaces’ Farmer. 

WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. ‘orth Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
br naa crops insure success. Idaho, 

Jashington and Oregon offer addit ya 

arte in fruit growing, da ng and 
poultry raising, with mi climate and 
attractive surroundings. ap 4 homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Pienty — or sat =e Fa information on 
any state. Cc. Leedy, t. 407, Great 
Northern ae St. Baur’ finn. 
FOR SALE by owners, improved farms 

acquired by foreclosure, in eastern 
North and South Dakota and western 
Minnesota. Write for list. John F. Lar- 
son, 115 South Fourth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—“Davidson Plan”; 160 

acres or. more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance 
eream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Side. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 

necessary. All compiete, $2.95. Over 100 

per cent fit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 

St., Fairfield, Iowa. 

SALESMEN WANTED 


INW household device washes-dries win- 
»_ serubs, 
Over hal? 
Fairfield, 


















































NEW 





Harpers, 303 Third St., 


Railway, 910 





CHOICE purebred Holstein-Friesian bulls; 

some at and near serviceable age; priced 
at a reasonable mark. Newell It, 
Alburnett, Iowa, 





Tue , January 24; 40 sows and gilts, 
mabedine 4925 worid’s champion sow, 1927 
South Dakota champion sow, undefeated 
senior yearling sow, first futurity litter 
gilts; bred to The Miracle, junior cham- 

ion of Missouri, and The Sunset; cholera 

une; sale on farm; catalog on request. 
Jay L. Welch, Letcher, S_ D. 
SADDLE HORSES 
BEAUTIFUL, easy riding, gaited horses, 
all sizes and colors: ladies or gentlemen, 
work or play; priced where anyone can 
ride a real horse. Clarence Peterson, 
Peterson, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMFORT HOUSES 


BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 
$45 and up; best on the market. Write 

for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 
























heavy —— well marked, from pri 
winning sto Write for prices. Ch 
Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. 


LEGHORNS 


FARROW Chix—A. K. Rowley, Illinoj 

reports 70 per cent egg production, Ja 

uary, February, March, 1927. Winter lay. 

ers are the real profit makers. _ Illino 

state standard accredited. Catalog free 

27 T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
inois. 


FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. Star a 
matings paid Mrs. Beer $3.66 a 
profit above feed cost. This is the” king 
of stock for winter eggs. State accredited, 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peorig 
Tilinois. 
FARROW Chix—Those famous Farroy 
Star matings White Leghorns you hea 
so much have Hollywood-Tancred 200-29 
bloodlines. They couldn’t help but lay ip 
winter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 4], 
Peoria, Ill. 
































BULL DOG Dise Jointer—Cuts thru and 

turns under corn stalks, heavy — 
stfaw and trash. Tractor radiator gu: 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. & G. line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 






FARROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisco 
reports his White Leghorns laying 
zero weather. His was the only flock i 
_ neighborhood that laid. Bred in them, 
ua T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 

inois. 





ONE 120 H. P. Holt Caterpillar tractor 

and one 10-bottom P. & O. plow, a bar- 
gain at $1,000; no trade. George Y. Ream, 
Oakville, Iowa. ik 

FARM MACHINERY WANTED 

WANTED to buy belt power hay baler; 

must be in first-class condition; give 
full particulars and price. Jack Wurster, 
Lenox, Iowa. 











FEED 


FOR SALE—AlI grades of alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 
prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 


MATTRESSES 











MILKING SHORTHORNS 


MILK should test 4 per cent. Milking 

Shorthorns produce per cent milk. 
They are gentle, hardy, produce as much 
milk and butterfat on good farm food and 
care aS any cows, and the surplus stock 
feeds profitably for beef, requiring less 
farm labor than if the crops are fed for 
milk only. Learn more about dual purpose 
ee ee, our forefathers’ Dur- 
ham —. subscription to the 
Milking dectene ournal, $1. Trial sub- 
scription, six months, 25 cents. Milking 
se gaianlag Society, Box 419, Independence, 
iowa. 








PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—Registered Percheron stal- 
lion, eight years old, color dapple gray, 
heavy bone, guaranted and 
er; priced reasonable. McNeill, 
Manchester, Iowa. 
FOR SALE, cheap, black Percheron stal- 
lion, coming. three years old; a real 
quality horse. Write or call. E. J. Ma- 
niece, Estherville, Iowa. 
__SHORTHORNS - .. 
FOR SALE—Scotch Shorthorn cows and 
heifers, all bred and sired by son of 
Villager’s Sultan. C. E. Kasischke, Rad- 


cliffe, Iowa. 
BERKSHIRES 
SBERKSHIRE bred gilts, Be vornin and April 























farrow; fall erate ane ered; cholera 
immune; priced; satisfaction 
guaranteek J. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenz- 
ville, Il. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 


you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 





MATTRESSES made any Size. Factory 


prices. Your dollars saved and better 
ee Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding mpany, Peoria, Il. 





HONEY 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60-pound cans; one can, $5.50; two cans, 
$10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, 
Nebraska. 








ROCK PHOSPHATE 


POOR clover and alfalfa stands often oer 

to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
can usually be doubled by application “of 
Four-Leaf ‘Powdered Rock © Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, i.’ 








FOR THE TABLE ‘ 





DRIBD apples, peaches, prunes, raisins; 
25 pounds given for few orders. Jim 
Smith, Farmington, Ark. 









FARROW Chix-—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi 

ana, got per cent egg production 
from 105 Farrow Star matings White Leg. 
horns from December 15 to March 1 
Priced right. State accredited. D. t 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
324-EGG strain pure Barron White Leg- 

horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
discount on early orders for eggs and 
chicks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa, 

ORPINGTONS 

CRPINGTONS, Buff and White; state ae- 

credited, blood tested cockerels and pul- 
lets; hatched from my first and sweep- 
stake winners, Iowa, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri state shows; a few pedigreed Buffs, 
dams’ records 205 to 251. Harper Harts- 
horn, Traer, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON'S Ringlet . Barred Rock 
strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, Nodaway, Towa. 

WHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels; nice, 
large birds from bred-to-lay flock, $3; 

six or more at $2.50. Rudolph Koch, Route 

No. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 

WE NOW offer Barred Rock cockerels at 
$2 to $2.50 each, of the ‘Park strain 

Newell & Wilt, Alburnett, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor 
ous, pen bred, matured birds; weighing 
6 to 8 pounds; dark red color; heavy lay- 
ing strain; satisfaction guaranteed; $3 to 


$5. Fred J. Welle, R. No. 3, Newton, Iowa. 
































PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘““How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. rien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-D Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Eyquita ie 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 


to cover ¢ost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and.closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


abiteusieccutics sueeetimes in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $........cccccsssscesee 


words, to run 








Address 





Write your ad here: 

















Farmer 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


SELLS HIS SEED 
Mr. Sam H. Bober, of Newell, South Dakota, tells of his experience: 
“I am a grower and distributor of-hardy alfalfa seed and find Wallaces’ 
a great help in selling my seed.” 

















R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor 
ous, dark red, from tested stock, hea 
laying strain, satisfaction guaranteed, 
to $5. I. V. Rasmus, Garner, Iowa. 
SiNGLE Comb Red cockerels, pullets and 
hens; large, dark red, good quality, at 
$3 each, six’ for $15. Mrs. Earl Hem, 
Selma, lowa 
FOR SALE_R. Cc. R. I. Red_ cockerels; 
exceptionally fine birds, $2.50 and $3 
J. V. Driscoll, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE Comb Rhode Island White cocker: 
els, healthy, a high production, 
$3.50 and $5. Satisfaction guaran 
David Wyatt, Orrick, Mo. 
R. Cc. R. I. White cdnkerelee March and 
April hatch, $2.50. A few late birds, #2 
Mrs. Peter Weber, Dana, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte cocker 
els from prize winning stock, culled fot 
laying and type; healthy and vigorous, 
- 50 each. Mrs. Geo. Strahorn, Ackley, 
Iowa. 
PURBBRED Rose Comb White Wyat- 
dotte cockerels; extra quality Regal 
Dorcas strain; each, $3.50. Mrs. In 
Olson, Moorhead, _lowa. 
S. L. WYANDOTTE cocker els, extra a 00d, 
unds, at $2.25, in half-dozen 
Lichtenstein, Grand Mound, I. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 
GEES#—Toulouse, Embden, Africat, 
China. Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Rut | 
ners, Muscovys. Breeding stock; prices 
reasonable. Free circular. John Hass 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Standard bred mammoth 
Toulouse beese, $3; ganders, $3.50; big 
boned, from high producing stock. "Mrs. 
Wm. Jensen, Everly, Iowa. 

WHITE Pekin ducks $3.00, drakes “33.5%, 
trio $8.50. Toulouse geese $3. > gan- 
ders $4.00, trio $10.00. rs. M. E. Wik 
marth, Corning, Iowa. : 
TURKEYS 
PUREBRED White Holland™-turkey Ls 

June hatch, 17 to 18 oo from 
tested strain, $9 Ed Talbot, Om ae 
burg, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS : 
ACCREDITED White Rock cockerels, i 





























6 to 
lots. Pau 




















pounds and over, $3; a few very ch 
ones, $5; March, April Nets, $25 doze! 
Pekin drakes, $2.50. urle Mills, N 


Providence, Iowa. 



































4 LLACES’ FARMER, January 13, 1928 


(41) 81 

















Our Readers Market 


ae POULTRY 
_———_ MISCELLANEOUS 


MILLER at Hampton says: e ducks, 

geese and turkeys I have this year are 

t about the finest I have ever sold. 
ealthy, vigorous fowls that will please 
if interested, better get my prices. 
have some fine breeding stock in 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds and 
eges and baby 
T. Miller Poultry 























ju. 
Kise “hay 
others—also hatching 
chicks. Write today. 
Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 











BABY CHICKS 


“BETTER Baby Chicks.” Order early, 
save money, big discount; hatching now. 

Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 

coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 


FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
chickeries. This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il 
HELM’S Usuperior quality chicks; heavy 
winter layers; America’s heaviest laying 
strains; twenty breeds. Free, “Brooding 
aa gl Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
inois. 


FARROW Chix—J. lL. 














Price, Illinois, 














—— —_ . : 
writes his Farrow Chix started to lay in 
CHICKS AND EGGS October and never let up. Our state 
esl MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- | standard accredited, the kind to buy. D. 
ing eggs; over 50 a and nya pe na T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
! ; every chick from a carefully culle 5 
7 cg Be naaye laying, purebred hens. POULTRY SUPPLIES 
h hipment and satisfaction guar- A 
S ae sMember American Baby Chick | OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 
Producers’ Association. “Every Flock pages, showing largest line of poultry 
Cert-O-Culd.” Special low price list z= gage A er world. Nag “ oe 
+ ‘ : r City, rite ay for your copy free. rowe 
ina meray McMurray, Box 49, Webster iY: | Mfg. Co., 6-20, Quincy, Il 
r la i REED, trap-nested White Leg- 
tng import stock direct from Tan- SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Tee, eath year; hatching eggs aby 
eoria, el Campbell-certified, guaranteed to | HARDY rg eg clover makes your 


ay. Write for mating list. 


lay and p 
ee Strawberry 


St Campbell's Breeding Farm, 
Point, Iowa. 


Dullet 
alta BABY CHICKS 











cori HARROW Chix—From Illinois state stan- 
—~ dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
ITOP bird has been leg banded by licensed, state 


hear™™ jnsnectors. You can not afford to buy 


0-259 gnknown chix when you can buy Farrow 
ay in Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
rt. 47, ity matings, February, March delivery. 

White Leghorns, $11.00-100, $21.50-200; 
nsin, Brown Leghorns, $12.00-100, $23.50-200; 
g inf Anconas,  $13.00-100, $25.50-200; » Barred 
ck in Rocks, ingle Comb Reds, $14.00-100, 


§.00-100, $29.50-200; Buff Orpingtons, 


hem, 7.50-200; White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, 
1 
Bs. Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $16.00- 








indi. 400, $31.50-200; special matings above 
nék breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 
ction ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
Leg. kind that brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 
h LIM 409 females), $17.00-100, $33.50-200.  Pre- 
ae id 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
IL est state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
Leg- season. Write for beautiful, 52-page, five- 
cent color catalog, showing chickens in natural 
and colors and price-list. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
a. eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Tl. 
EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
a on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
> 8c: ME ged chicks for delivery any time after 
bul @ January 15—early or later in hatching 
Me. season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
ffs to live covering first two weeks—the real 
ull test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
art chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
— mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Tock Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
be ders assure delivery when wanted. All 
rhe popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
Vin and health. We supply chicks only from 
"our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
is high egg-production records. Write for 
nice, catalog containing facts on these unusual 
$3; chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
oute —reports from customers, etc. Special 
= discount on early booked orders for short 
is at time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
rain, a ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
Tag IOWA Master Breeders Poultry Farms’ 
ose famous Quality Chicks. Blood tested ex- 
gor- hibition stock of exceptionally high pro- 
hing duction, certified by our poultry experts 
lay- Unusual guarantee to live, coyering the 
3 to first two weeks, backed by this great 
wa. poultry organization. Here are the chicks 
gor: that will make you bigger profits. Write 
a) today for our special early order dis- 
ay count. Address, Iowa Master Breeders, 
Box 3, Sioux City, Iowa. Branches, On- 
‘ant awa and Denison, Iowa. 





a IOWA accredited Winmore chicks. Seven- 
day guarantee to live or replacement 
free. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Official 
ole contest records in Leghorns, White and 
em Barred Rocks. A square deal by a reli- 
able firm; unusual chicks produced by an 
Ames graduate poultry expert. First hatch 
February 13. Early order discount. 
catalog. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 
ion, wa, Towa. 
MASTER bred chicks from world’s largest 
poultry breeding organization; accred- 
ited. We breed for capacity 200 eggs and 
up yearly; 14 varieties; utility chicks low 
as 9 cents; live delivery: catalog free. 
ree! Poultry Farms, Box 42, Colum- 
aaa’ 0. 
cer FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 




















‘ale linois. 
gal BABY chicks from flocks that have been 





State accredited for four consecutive 
Spd mean more than ordinary chicks. 
Steard will bring you beautiful catalog. 















0d, 
zen Corn Belt Hatcheries, Box. 76, Gibson 
‘Lh City, Mllinois. 

FARROW Chix—You need not buy ex- 
an, pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
ane Special matings chix and raise your own 





Toosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. ‘Write for our free 
ogee d and instructive poultry book and 
Prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
_ Greentop, Missouri. 
3 MOTHER Miller chicks are famous lay- 
. rs; from Illinois state accredited flocks; 
culled for type, color, health and high 


Production. Write for our free book. 
r Hatchery, Box 240, Heyworth, Il. 
ARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac- 


credited hatchery, producing three te 
million state standard accredited 
ux a season. Most beautiful chick cata- 
ted, free for asking. D. T. Farrow 
tkeries, Dept. 47, ‘Peoria, II. 


‘LE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
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t from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
) 1, gs $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 





Free . 





best pasture, hay and fertilizer crop. 
Buy your seed direct from growers in our 
association. We offer several grades of 
each variety, all tested by the »ure seed 
laboratory at our state agricultural col- 
lege; guaranted free from noxious weeds 
and of high purity and germination. Prices 
lowest in years; special club offers. Write 
now for Circular No. 8 with price list. 
Northwest Seed Growers’ Association, 
Fargo, N 
GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 

riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 





quality clean seed order from us. Special 
prices on club orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 


Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 


HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds.: Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Il. 
ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,”’ purity about 
9744 per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. KanSas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
SEED, ciover, medium, mammoth, alsike, 
sweet, alfalfa, oats, barley, soybeans, 
sudan grass, rape, inoculating bacteria. 
Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bu.; sweet 
clover, $4.50; both tests 95 per cent pure; 
return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowmar, Concordia, Kan. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 


SRS SEED CORN 
(WFISTPR’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing open pollinated corn in 1926 Iowa 
state yield test; early field picked, racked 
and forced warm air dried; ear crated or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged, 
$5 per bushel for January orders; germi- 
nation, purity and quality guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Lester Pfister, E] Paso, Il. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 109 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 
KRUG seed com; 1,000 bushels fire dried, 
testin~ 98 per cent; price, $5 a bushel. 
Clark Little, R. R. No. 1, Stuart, Iowa. 






































MISSOURI PORK PRODUCTION 
CONTEST 


A feature of the Farmers’ Week at the 
University of Missouri that~’ will be of 
special interest to swine producers will be 
the awards of gold medals, a trophy and 
$200 in cash, that will be made on Wed- 
nesday, January 18, to six producers that 
have exceeded the required weights in the 
first Missouri swine herd production con- 
test. 

The six winners, with 79 sows, raised 
668 pigs, an average of 8.4 pigs marketed 
per litter. Required litter weights ranged 
from 1,400 to 1,800 pounds, but the weights 
secured with sanitation methods and 
clean pasture ranged from 1,498 pounds 
for a 25-sow herd to 2,514 pounds for 2 
three-sow herd. The average weight per 
animal approximated 190 pounds. The 
feed cost per hundredweight ranged from 
$6.93 to $7.26. The average feed cost per 
1°0 pounds gain for all medal winning 
herds was $6.79 per hundred, and includes 
feed cost for the sows from breeding to 
weaning. 

Two of the winners, George Tatman, of 
Harrisonville, Cass county, and John Sam 
Williamson, of Columbia, Boone county, 
will appear on the program and will ex- 
plain the way in which they received 
maximum returns from hogs. Tatman, 
who won the state championship, pro- 
duced 21 litters and saved an average of 
9.3 pigs per litter, with an average litter 
weight of 1,675.6 pounds at 180 days, at a 
feed cost of $6.41 per hundredweight gain. 
Williamson, state runner-up and county 
champion, produced three litters of cross- 
breds and saved 11 pigs per litter, aver- 
aging 2,514 pounds per fitter at 180 days, 
with a feed cost of $6.03 per hundred- 
weight of gain, 


Shawl, in charge of the courses. 





CORN CULTIVATION COSTS LESS PER 
ACRE IN LARGE FIELDS 

It costs about one-third more per acre 
to cultivate corn in fields of eight acres 
or less, than in fields of 18 acres or more, 
and about one-half more to cultivate an 
acre with a one-row cultivator than with 
a two-row cultivator, according to rural 
economists of the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, 

The farm cost records on which these 
statements are based are from Putnam 
county farms for 1926 and 1927. The 
fields were classified in three groups ac- 
cording to size Those containing less 
than eight acres averaged 4.36 acres per 
field. The large fields contained 18 acres 
or more and averaged 23.77 acres per 
field. 

The cost of cultivation in the small 
fields with a one-row cultivator averaged 
$1.15 and with a two-row cultivator 77 
cents per acre. In 1e large fields, the 
average cost with a one-row cultivator 
was “91 cents, and with a two-row culti- 
vator only 59 cents per acres 

A one-row cultivator covered 5.1 acres 
in a ten-hour day in the small fields, and 
6.7 acres in the large fields, or a gain of 
nearly one-third. A two-row cultivator 
cultivated 98. acres in ten hours in the 
small fields and 13.5 acres in the large 
fields, or a gain of nearly 38 per cent. 

The advantage of having large fields 
where possible and using a two-row cul- 
tivator is shown in the cost of cultiva- 
tion per acre. The total cost per acre 
ranged from $1.15 for one-row cultivators 
in the small fields to 59 cents for two- 
row cultivators in the large fields. 





SHORT COURSES AT ILLINOIS STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Two tractor and gas engine short 
courses, each lasting one week, have been 
arranged by the farm mechanics depart- 
ment of the college of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, it is announced by R.-L 
Follow- 
ing immediately after the annual Farmers’ 
Week, the first course wiil be held Janu- 
ary 16 to 21, while the second will be held 
the week of January 23 to 28. Popularity 
of these annual short courses has in- 
creased to the point where last year al- 
most twice as many tractor owners and 
operators applied for admission as could 
be accommodated. Tiere is room for 
thirty-three students in each of the 
courses. 

Those enrolled for the work get the 
advantage of the equipment in the col- 
lege’s gas engine and tractor laboratory, 
thus adding to the practical nature of the 
courses. In this laboratory there are’ ten 
pepular makes of tractors, twelve tractor 
ergines mounted on frames, thirty-five 
farm gas engines and a representative as- 
sortment of magnetos, carburetors, air 
cleaners and engine parts. Practical lab- 
oratory work covering engine and tractor 
construction, engine timing, make and 
break ignition, high tension ignition, car- 
buretor study and adjustment, tractor and 

as engine trouble work and tractor oper- 
ation will take up from four to five hours 
a day during the course. Added to this will 
be three hours of lecture work each day, 
in which will be explained the operation, 
principles of construction of engines, 
valves and valve timing, ignition, fuels, 
carburetors, lubrication and engine trou- 
bles. Motion pictures will be used to show 
many phases of ,power farming not cov- 
ered during the lecture or laboratory 
periods. 





ALFALFA SEED CROP 


There were 30,000 acres of alfalfa seed 
harvested in Idaho, averaging six bushels 
per acre, machine run, for a 180,000-bushel 
crop. It is estimated that 76 per cent, or 
137,000 bushels, will be clean seed. Of 
this total, there are around 100,000 bush- 
els of Grimm alfalfa seed, clean basis. In 
1926, 20,000 acres averaged 3.1 bushels per 
acre for a crop of-62,000 bushels, machine 
run. This produced 47,000 bushels of clean 
seed, of which about 36,000. were of the 
Grimm variety. { 

Red clover seed acreage for harvest was 
18,000 acres, a 10 per cent increase over 
1926. An average acre yield of 4.7 bush- 
els resulted in a crop of 85,000 bushels, 
machine run, or about 65,000 bushels of 
clean seed. In 1926, there were 61,000 
bushels, machine run, harvested, or an 
equivalent of 49,009 bushels, clean basis. 





SOME CREAM SEPARATORS STEAL 


Any cream separator that leaves over 
-04 of one per cent of butterfat in the 
skim-milk is stealing money from the 
farmer who operates it. The efficiency 
of the machine can be tested by thoroly 
mixing’ the skim-milk, taking a half-pint 
sample of it, and having that sample test- 
ed by a cream station operator, a cow 
tester, or at the agricultural college dairy 
department. Before this is done, how- 
ever, the following precautions should be 
taken on the farm: Make sure the cast- 
iron frame that holds the bowl is abso- 
lutely level, that the machine is securely 
fastened to the floor so it does not vibrate 
to any extent, that the milk is separated 
while still warm, that warm water is run 
thru the cold machine before the milk is 
started, that the parts are all kept clean, 
and that the machine is turned at the 
proper speed as the man- 
ufacturer, ? 








Turkeys pay 
her taxes 


Also cover 6% interest on 
farm value. 


North Dakota’s balanced farming 
program, which is playing a big part 
in the $400,000,000 smile which the 
state wears this year, has. brought a 
rapid increase in the cash. value of 
chickens and turkeys raised by farm- 
ers’ wives. 

Because of land prices ranging from 
$25 to $75 an acre, the wife’s chicken 
and turkey fund often pays taxes and 
interest on the farm value. 

A Good Sideline 

One farm owner writes: “The wife 
of the tenant on my.160-acre farm, 
sold 125 dressed turkeys a few days 
ago and her checks totaled more than 
$500. 

“This $500 more than equals the in- 
terest at 6% on the value of the farm, 
besides paying the taxes. I’d like to 
have you show me an old corn belt 
farm, at $300 an acre where a ‘side- 
line’ such as turkeys, would do this.” 

60 Hens, 6 Turkey Hens 

Mr. D. C. McLeod, near Crary, N. D., 
writes: “In 1925 I had 60 Barred 
Rock hens, 10 turkey hens worth about 
$35, and a tom, for which I paid $15. 
That fall we sold turkeys for $320.25, 
and chickens and eggs to the amount 
of $117.30, a total of $437.55. 


“This was done with very little ef- 
fort, and no attempt at all to special- 
ize. Last year our poultry brought 
more than $600, besides supplying our 
large family.” 


“IT am sure any woman could do as 

well, or better, than I have done.” 
Honey Production Gains 

Along with wheat, flax, rye and bar- 
ley, North Dakota is forging ahead 
with dairying, poultry and bees. In 
1926 North Dakota had 19,000 hives of 
bees, with a production of 2,100,000 
pounds of honey. 


The Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion was founded by 7,000 farmers and 
business men interested in upbuilding 
the state by teaching diversified farm- 
ing, promoting good roads and schools, 
and bringing in good citizens to be 
their neighbors. They have no land 
for sale, but will assist you in locating 
on land that will earn a profit, and 
they will show you how to make the 
most of the opportunity which exists 
in North Dakota today, for every real 
farmer. To start with, clip out and 


mail the coupon below, for free infor- 
mation. 








Headquarters: FARGO, N. D. 


Branches 
Bismarck Jamestown Minot 
Dickinson Grand Forks Valley City 
Devils Lake Mandan Williston 
W-1-13 


I am interested in North Dakota farm- 
ing prospects, particularly. the subjects 
checked below. Please send me the facts. 
O Small Grains 
O Dairying 
O Beef, Sheep, Hogs 


0) Coarse Grains 
0 Poultry 
(] Climate, Soil 
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Southern—Wapello County, Jan. 3.— 
Weather is cold, 12 below zero. Warm- 
ing up today. No snow to speak of here. 
Stock in good shape. No cholera to speak 
of; some flu. Good corn is scarce, selling 
around 85 to 90 cents. Top hogs at Ot- 
tumwa today $8.30. Cattle searce and 
high. Milk cows selling up to $100 or bet- 
ter. Butterfat 47 cents, eggs 36 cents.— 
Stanley Curtis. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Jan. 2.—The weather has been quite cold, 
10 or 12 degrees below zero. . Corn is 
about all in the crib. The yield was 
good and the quality good, much better 
than last year. Not as many cattle on 
feed as usual» About the usual number 
of hogs on feed. Winter wheat is look- 
ing good, altho it hasn’t much snow pro- 
tection. A good many cars of ear corn 
being shipped east.—W. J. Adams. P 


Central—Marshall County, Jan. 1.—Corn ° 


husking is over with the exception of a 
very few who had a vast number of 
acres. Intense cold. About 12 below 
today. Just a little sprinkle of snow. 
Not much flu among hogs. Fat hogs 
$8.50, new corn 70 cents, eggs 32 cents. 
Feeding lots of steers. Many public clos- 
ing out sales. Many farmers are cutting 
and shredding corn to save what little 
hay they have.—-F. I. H. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 29.-- 
Corn about all gathered; selling at 70 
cents at elevator, 75 to 80 cent$ to farm- 
ers, and will be fed at home. Fewer sows 
will be bred for next year and few fall 
pigs raised. Good milk cows are selling 
well. Few colts have been raised for 
several years, so work horses are mostly 
of an older class. Quite a lot of small 
mules. Plenty of feed for stock. Much 
alfalfa sown last summer and good stand 
secured.—Monroe Newton. 

Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 30.—A 
few late corn pickers are in the fields. 
Several car loads of corn have gone out 
of here, which is unusual as this is a 
feeding district. Corn is of good quality. 
Flu is quite prevalent among hogs. Farm- 
ers can’t see how they get hog prices the 
way they are with small runs and hogs 
none too plentiful in the country. Weath- 
er is quite severe again after a week of 
moderation. Not much snow, however, 
as yet. Cream is 47 cents, ear corn 64 
cents.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Dec. 
30.—Rain on the 28th took off most of the 
snow, leaving lots of ice. There are a 
good many corn shocks in the fields yet 
and also some corn to be picked. Hogs 
are going to market light. Some are buy- 
ing corn at the elevator from 78 cenis to 
90 cents per bushel. Lots of mill feed 
being fed this winter. Hogs $7.90, eggs 35 
cents.—C. Laydon. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Dec. 30. 
—Had lovely weather. for Christmas; 
roads were fine. A heavy rain fell Tues- 
day and the thermometer is down to 
zero tonight and roads are rough. Have 
had little snow this winter. Nearly ev- 
eryone thru corn husking. Yield was the 
smallest in years. Many cars of corn be- 
ing shipped in at 87 to 89 cents per 
bushel. Hogs were $8.50 today. Many 
cases of flu among hogs this winter, with 
quite a few losses. Oats are selling 
around 55 cents per bushel. Not nearly 
as many public sales this fall as usual. 
Will be quite a little moving in the 
spring. Very few cattle on feed as corn 
is too scarce. Cattle selling high. Fall 
wheat looks well but needs some snow 
to protect it—John L. Herman. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Dec. 29.— 
Weather quite changeable. Last week it 
was fine, followed by rain and another 
cold wave is on at present. Corn husk- 
\ng practically at an end. Many farmers 
‘ith empty cribs. More farmers buying 

\rn at this time of the season than 

er before. Many hogs being rushed 

narket at light weights, owing to corn 
aortage. Present conditions seem to 
point to a considerable reduction in 1928 
pig crop. Flu among hogs has been quite 
bad_of late, which, together with present 
prices and corn situation, makes the hog 
proposition less encouraging. Cattle 
prices holding up better. Prices of grain 
somewhat uncertain, with a tendency to 
go lower. Some farm sales, but more to 
come later. More moving than usual is 
indicated in this locality for this coming 
spring. Farmers are busy as weather 
permits hauling corn, getting up wood, 
preparing for.winter weather and waiting 
for spring.—C. L. Duncan. 


Eastern—Muscatine County, Jan. -2.— 
The weather has been very cold. There 
has been considerable flu among hogs; 
also a case of rabies broke out in this 
county. Seven hogs died of this disease. 
It is thought a mad dog passed thru the 
herd. Livestock is closely watched. Lots 


of hogs on feed. No heavy cattle on feed - 


in this vicinity. Cattle very scarce. Corn 
yield very poor; prices 50 to 80 cents, eggs 
40 cents, cream 50 cents.—Robert 
Fletcher. 

Central—Hardin County, Jan. 4.—The 
year 1927 is a thing of the past and 1928 
is before us. The farmers hardly know 
which way to turn. 
cost of production, grain rather high for 












Hog prices below — 





s 
the feeder, along with high priced feeding 
cattle, and they don’t know whether to 
raise more pigs, less pigs, or none at all. 
‘Dairying seems to bring in the best re- 
turns, but everyone can not do that. So 
Renters are 
being sued for rent and landlords say 
The ‘coid 
weather sent all surplus poultry to mar- 
Pigs humped up with the cold and 
Not very 
much corn or oats being marketed; no 
Corn at sales selling from 68 to 
Cream 
46 to 50 cents, hens 13 to 19 cents, springs 
eats 46 cents —A. R. 


what are we going to do? 
they can not live without it. 


ket. 
not many cattle being fed. 


surplus. 
80 cents and quality not the best. 


14 to 20 cents, 
Calkins, 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Macoupin County, Dec. 


Too much rain. 
Roads are very soft. 


here. 
fields yet. 
little good corn. 
cents. Wheat looks well. 
well. 
satisfactory prices. 
Eges very scarce. 
corn. 
Miller. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, 


Farm labor 


Dec. 


weather. 
but lots of it in the fields yet. 
looks fair. 


52 to 58 cents, cream 48 cents, 
cents. Milk cows high. 
well. 
Dec. 


Central—Shelby County, 


Considerable corn to husk yet; 
yield has been far below expectations. 
The quality has been poor. With the ex- 
ception of hay and pasture, this has been 
a very bad year for general farming, 


to rain. 


while dairying as a side line has showed 
have’ 


fair profits. Rather few cattle 
been fed here for market, also fewer hogs 
than usual for market, and a decrease in 
brood sows for next spring. Fewer rent- 
ers moving in this neighborhood than last 
year.—-S. M. Harper. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Dec. 30. 
—We are having a fine winter. Half inch 
of rain Tuesday; was fine on the wheat. 
Corn husking finished and quite a little 
to sell at 75 cents. Stock wintering well. 
Not as many brood*sows kept as last 
year. Quite a few farm sales and stock 
selling well for cash sales. Good milk 
cows in demard. A_ back-to-the-farm 
movement has started. ‘The people have 
found out that good farm land is safer 
than some of the banks. Hens and 
springs 18 cents, eggs 35 cents, cream 47 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Jan. 
i1—We are having a fine winter. Very 
cold now but not much snow. All stock 
doing well except some flu among hogs. 
Not many cattle on feed as short fed cat- 
tle were shipped out at good prices. Hog 
market still on the bum. A fair number 
of fall pigs. Fat steers $11 to $14, cows 
$8 to $10, butterfat 47 cents, eggs 37 
cents, hens 17 cents, corn 75 cents. Good 
milk-cows very high.—A. A. Graves. 

Central—Pettis County, Jan. 5.—De- 
cember 26 to 29, inclusive, temperature 
registered 26 to 47 degrees from 4:30 a. m. 
to 6 a.m. Saturday at 6:40 a. m. it was 
6 degrees below. The first three days of 
January registered 13 degrees below zero. 
A hard, dry snow driven by a high wind 
continued all day January 1. The snow 
proved a protection to the wheat. Un- 
housed livestock suffered and some lambs 
were lost. Frozen pipes called for the 
plumber for several days. Roads have 
been nearly impassable. Today condi- 
tions are decidedly more tolerable.—W. D. 
Wade. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Dec. 
30.—Taken altogether, 1927 was a very 
good year for crops and prices were just 
fair. With good crops of wheat, oats, 
corn and all kinds of forage crops there 
will not be the necessity of buying so 
much feed as we had to in the spring of 
1927. Some who delayed their threshing 
or stacking too long had their grain badly 
damaged. Corn especially was a good 
crop and three-fifths of it was good and 
sound; some replanted corn was’ pretty 
soft. Potatoes were a good crop, as well 


as sweet potatoes and garden stuff. To- 


day we are having a cold northeast snow 
storm.—Charles M. Turner. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, Dec. 
30.—December has been generally fair. A 
few days it went to zero. The last few 
days have been warm. Had two inches 
of rain the 28th. Frost is out and fields 
are very soft. Corn about all gathered. 
Farmers I have talked to are disappoint- 
ed in yield; 20 to 30 bushels per acre. 
Light hogs $7.75; a good many on feed; 
wheat $1.20, corn 60 to 65 cents, oats 50 
cents, butterfat 45 cents, hens 18 cents, 
eggs 30 cents.—H. L, Shaw. 


30.— 
We are having very little good weather 
Some corn in the 
Very 
Corn worth about 85 
Stock doing 
Hogs going to market at very un- 
high. 
Many farmers buying 
Rough feeds are plentiful.—C. J. 


29.— 
Rain and fog again after ten days of fine 
A few are done husking corn 
Wheat 
Some cattle and hogs on feed. 
A few sales billed for this week. Corn is 
eggs 45 
Good horses sell 
Wish everyone .may have a better 
| 1928.—Elmer Varner. 

27.—We 
| have been having nice winter weather 
| the past two weeks, but today ‘it started 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

Jan. 20—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan, 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 30-31—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Jan. 31—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. .2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 4—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Mason 

City, Iowa. 
a 7—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


owa. 

Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Feb. 9—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 

Feb. 21—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Feb. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

DUROCS 

Jan. 18—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Ia. 

Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—F. L. Williams, & Son, 
Sharon, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

— 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. . 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan. 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—F. W. LaDoux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


owa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—H. W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, 


Towa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORD 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. . Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breedgrs’ Ass’n sale, Le Mars, Ia. 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, secretary, Le Mars, Ia. 


New 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
—e as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue, 





Field Notes 


Mr. H. T. Tonsfeldt, secretary of the 
Northwestern Iowa _  Polled ereford 
‘Breeders’ Association, advises us_ that 


they will hold their annual sale on Feb- 
ruary 21, and that date is claimed in this 
issue. This sale will be one of the good 
opportunities of the year to buy _ high- 
class Polled Herefords, and full informa- 
tion will appear in later issues with 


| regard thereto.—Adv. 


ALLERTON FARMS 


We wish to_call attention to the com- 
ing Allerton Farms dispersion sale, Jan- 
uary 30 and They are including a 
battery of boars and sows that total over 
150 head and they are good. Purchased 
at prices no doubt in many cases far in 
advance of what they will bring, the pub- 
lic is going to have an opportunity to 
take them at their own appraisal, which 
in many cases will mean bargains. Write 
them for a catalog, mentioning Wallaces’. 
Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


J. L. HARPER & SONS 

One of the early sales of the season 
and also one that deserves to be early, 
is that of J. L. Harper & Son, at Ames, 
Iowa. They have selected and purchased 
some forty head of outstanding gilts sired 
by such popular boars as Fancy Stilts, 
Golden Sensation, Tudex, Lucky Strike, 
Reaper, Star Light Colonel, Colonel Path- 
leader and Stilts Monarch. The latter 
gilt was farrowed by Pavlowa, the Na- 
tional grand champion sow of Arlie An- 
derson’s. Part of these are fall sows, well 
grown individuals, many of them being 
ribbon winners themselves. They are all 
bred to Fireworks and any observer of 
the Iowa state fair need not be told of 
the siring ability of this boar. To buy 


for -a good litter. They will also se 
some fall boars that are outstanding and 


one of these boars should put you in sei 





be 
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WALLACES’ FARMER ,LIVESTO 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. e 


- Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look. 
ing after the livestock advertising fi 
work of allaces’ Farmer. The pur 
pose of their work is to render servigg’ 
not alone to the advertiser, but like. 
wise to the man who is interested 
buying. They are good j ; 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, } 
hogs and sheep during the year, anj| 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de. 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind 
are welcome to their services.  Therg 
are no charges. You may want a her 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but) 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like: 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
| help you find what you want. Their! 

business is to bring the buyer and selj-| 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Send your sale bids to them if you 2 
not able to attend. They will be han. 
dled carefully and conscientiously. ; 

We invite you to take advantage oj 
their services any time you desire, 
Tell us what you want, and they wil 
help you to get it. Address all com-| 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, — 
Des Moines, lowa ‘ 














if you are going to need one next sprimj 
or fall, now would be a good time to bug 
This firm has always been interested i 
the boys and girls and anyone purchasig 
a sow here will find an attractive offef 
The sale will be held January 25 at th 
Harpers’ home in the south edge of Amagi 
If you are thinking of a better hog, dro 
them a line at once and receive theif 
catalog.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 2 


KLEIN HAS ANOTHER GOOD POLAND 
; OFFERING 


G. P.. Klein, of Altoona, Iowa, sells Ja 
uary 20. For years Mr. Klein has been 
selling about that time of the season. Hig} 
Polands have made good for their owners, 
Consequently, each year. old customer 
are back. his is one of the best recom. 
mendations a man can have, that he & 
able to sell the same men year after year 

he reason is Klein sells profitable Po- 
lands. He would like to meet all his olf 
customers again this year, and also new 
ones. In fact, anyone interested in rais- 
ing good hogs. A litter or two from thig 
herd should make plenty of money on 
investment for 1928. Don’t forget the 
date, and don’t forget Mr. Klein servesa@ 
big, hot dinner on sale day. Lastly, don't 
forget to come.—Frank O: Storrs, Adv, 


HENDRICKS’ GREATEST OFFERING 


On February 2, John Hendricks, of Cuba 
City, Wis., will offer forty head of ag 
choice gilts as I ever saw in one sal 
bred and developed on one farm. Now f 
realize that is a strong statement, but! 
would not say it if I did not truly believe 
it. Listen to this: John Hendricks raised 
just about seventy head of gilts this past 
season, and from these he has picked the 
top forty head for his sale, and it would 
be almost an impossibility to find forty 
head of better ones. I should like to meet 
the men who read this at the Hedricks 
sale. I am positive that you would agree 
with me that it’s the greatest offering 
ever bred and developed on one farm. The 
best part of it is they are mated to real’ 
boars. See the January 20 issue of Wak 
laces’ Farmer.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv 


DON’T FORGET JANUARY 31 

January 31st is the day O. J..Hess will 
hold his annual Poland sow sale. Mr. Hess 
has a lot of choice gilts this year, and 
anyone who is interested in good hogs! 
should be at his sale. Don’t forget that 
this herd has been a consistent winner at 
the fairs for years. When thinking of] 
that, just remember Hess breeds his own 
show hogs.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


JOHN W. CONRAD SELLS JANUARY 47 
On January 24, John Conrad, of Conrad, 
Towa, will drive thru the sale ring forty 
head of Poland gilts that are superb. They 
are richly bred. They are carrying litte 
by the best boars Mr. Conrad could fi 
last fall. Few herds have come to the 
front as fast as this herd. If you are in-| 
terested enough in Polands to attend this 
sale, you will have to egree that this is 4 
herd that is replete with good individuals 
Mr Conrad raises a let of hogs, and he 





culls these closely, only putting in the 





O. J. HESS, 


A GOOD SOW MAKES A GOOD HERD BETTER 
On JANUARY 31, 1928 


We will offer 40 head of as good gilts as we ever sold. Gilts with 
plenty of size, gilts carrying litters by 


DOMINATOR and TOREADOR 


The two best boars we saw last fall. 
offering our customers as choice gilts as we ever offered. We want “] 
you to be with us sale day. Write for the catalog now. 





We believe we are, in this sale, 


Worthington, lowa 














Dispersion Sale of Allerton Farms Herd 


A wealth of brood sow material. Mauy. champious. 
book telling all about this herd. Nothing Reserved. 


ALLERTON FARMS, MONTICELLO, ILLINOI 


wee at once or Jon, 30-31 
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ones. You will see in this sale five 

- out of one litter, and every one a 

oC 2 uniform gilt. That is the kind of lit- 

= that pays a profit. Plan now to spend 

; january 24 at the Conrad sale.—Frank O. 
s, Adv. 


| Sto o 







ARLIE ANDERSON 





oe - January 18 a very choice offering is be- 
ing sold by Arlie Anderson, of Bloomfield, 
Jowa. He is featuring his new boar, Key- 
: sired by Stilts "Monarch, the 1926 
first prize junior yearling at the Iowa 
s air and out of Pavliowa, the top 
: sow of the 1927 season. he was 
the champion junior yearling of the 1926 
National Swine Show. Keystone is a boar 
that one can place a lot of confidence in 

an outstanding individual and in 
the get of the breed’s tops in 1926- 
4927. Arlie will give this boar every op- 
unity in the season’s shows and be- 
the showman Mr. Anderson is,.we ex- 
pect him to be well up the line. The sow 
offering _is sired by such boars as Fire- 
iworks, Stilts King, a full brother to bob- 
Stilts, the 1927 National grand cham- 
‘pion, Super Stilts and The Index. A few 
sows are bred to Index Orion, by Index, 
‘that should make one of the good matings 
‘of the breed. Plan to attend the sale.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 



































The Bred Sow Situation 


Bred sows can be bought now at 
prices which will make money later 
on. We are now approaching the 
low point in the corn-hog cycle 
when all but the really wise hog 
preeders .are discouraged. The 
darkest hour is just “before dawn 
and those who do not follow the 
mob but who think for themselves 
will get ready for the good times 
which will come again a year or 
two hence. Possibly never again 
will you be able to buy such good 
stock on so favorable a basis. If 
you are interested in raising the 
standard of a grade herd, starting 
a pure-blood herd or improving 
the one you have, write these firms 
for catalog and kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

































FARM BUSINESS SHORT COURSES 
‘Pwo sessions of the farm business short 
course are being planned. The first will 
be from January 16 to 27, inclusive, and 
the second from February 6 to 17. These 
courses have been so effective that they 
are being staged as tounty extension 
projects in a number of counties. Last 
year Kossuth and Palo Alto counties tried 
out these courses and the farmers asked 
raig- Me that a second course be held this coming 
this @™ winter. They will be held in two counties 
| the #% for the first time. 

the At these courses the problems of farm 
€S 2% business and marketing are gone into by 
the agricultural economists, while repre- 
sentatives from -the animal husbandry, 
NG farm crops and soils and agricultural en- 
‘uba @@ gineering departments discuss their vari- 
' a8 ous fields. The fact that these farmers 
sal dre studying in small groups and for an 
ut I extended time means an unusual oppor- 
ieve @™ tunity to get down to brass tacks on the 
ised @ things which determine profitable farming. 












sud @ A NEW LUMBER FOR INCUBATORS 


orty A new type of board is. being made 
neet which is said to excel anything else known 


i for use in incubators. It is made from 
“ing saw-mill waste—the trimmings from lum- 


The @ ber which formerly went to waste. These 
real wood cuttings are placed in great guns 
Vale partly filled with water, then great heat 
is applied. A steam pressure is created 
#@ of 600 pounds to the square inch. Then 
will the guns are shot and the steam explodes. 
fess fm <The wood fibers are separated by the ex- 
and plosion and they come out a moss-like 
ogs # mass. This fiber mass then goes under 
hat hydraulic presses which have a pressure 
“ capacity of 2,000 tons. There the wood 
fiber is pressed into boards. These boards 
have a tensile strength of about 5,000 
Pounds per square inch. They are ten 
times stronger than wood. 
ad, One great advantage for incubator walls 
iy lies in the fact that this pressed wood has 
©) No grain. It has equal strength in every 
j direction. It can not check or warp. Heat 
the and moisture have no effect on it. All the 
in- faults of ordinary wood are. avoided. 





Sa IOWA HAS NEW WEED 


; A kind of cocklebur with narrow, hairy 
the @™ leaves and with sharp spines three inches 
—@ long at the axes of the leaves has been 
is discovered growing along a railroad in 
West-central Iowa. According to Dt. L. 
‘HH. Pammel, botanist of Iowa State Col- 
‘lege, the plant is a native of the tropics, 
and probably has gradually worked its 
Way north by means of the railroads. The 
bur of this weed resembles that of the 
¢rdinary cocklebur, but is only about half 
Size. The spines, in addition to the 
make the plant more dangerous to 
animals that may eat it, and if the pest 
Sets into grain fields it will interfere with 
: ea ntortable handling of bundles. One 
Srtunate characteristic of the weed is its 
- Short life. It is an annual and tHerefore 
Will not ‘be hard to kill. 


Grinding barley for pigs increases its 

& value by about 25 per cent, ac- 
“tding to the South Dakota extension 
‘Stvice, but soaking it does very little 
A saving of 15 to 20 per cent can 
Made by grinding wheat for hogs. The 
should be ground cwarsely or rolled. 
wheat is a poor substitute for 







































JANUARY 20th is the big 
day at KLEIN’S 


We will offer 40 head of our top gilts, bred to 


‘The Sportsman and Triumph 


The Sportsman was our prize winning senior pig at the lowa State 
Fair, where he headed the class. Most of the offering will be bred 
to him. A lot of the gilts are by The Rogue, our prize winning senior 
yearling we sold last fall to Mr. Morgan, of Indianola. Others by Play 
Boy, Eureka and Right Type. The entire offering are in good, thrifty 
condition. If you are interested in good purebred hogs, we invite you 
to attend our sale. The catalog is ready. Write for yours today. 


’ G. P. ALEIN, Altoona, lowa 


Col. W. J. Murphy, Auct. Frank O. Storrs, W. F. Rep. 

















R-U-Interested In Better Polands? 


Do you raise hogs? If so—Do they make you-a profit? 


—READ THIS— 
On January 24, 1928 


We sell 40 head of superb gilts—the big, matronly kind that will far- 
row good litters of big, strong pigs. They have been mated to 


GOMEZ and EASTWOOD 
Two of the best young boars we could find last fall. ‘If you raise com- 
mercial pork, or if you are in need of a litter or two for your own pure- 
bred herd, we invite you to our sale of January 24. Write today for 
the catalog. 


JOHN W. CONRAD, Conrad, lowa 


Col. W. J. Murphy, Auct. Frank O. Storrs, W. F. Rep. 

















Fireworks Day—dJan. 25 
Ames, lowa 


We are mating 10 Fancy Stilts, 8 Index, 8 Lucky Strike, 5 Reaper 
and others by Golden Sensation, Star Light Colonel, Colonel Path- 
leader and Stilts Monarch to Fireworks for our January 25 sale. They 
are an attractive group, many of them ribbon winners themselves, and 
if you expect to maintain the high standing of your herd and add new 
blood you will not be disappointed in this offering. Write for catalog 
at once and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Buying orders should be 
sent to Guy L. Bush. 


J. L. HARPER & SON, Ames, lowa 


N. J. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 
Special Free Offer to Boys’ and Girls’ Club Members. 























No “If's”, “Ands” or “Maybes”’! 


But positively the greatest lot of gilts we ever bred or offered for sale 
will be consigned to our 


Sale of February 2, 1928 


Mated to ; 

Benefactor, by Masked Marvel, world’s junior champion of 1926. We 
believe this is the greatest boar prospect we ever started to develop. 
Standard, grandson of The Vision, grand champion boar of Nebraska, 
1927. He’s a top boar anywhere. . 

40 head of the best gilts we ever raised, sired by The Moulder and 
The Power are safe to the service of our two young boars. Get the 
catalog now. Address 


JOHN HENDRICKS, Cuba City, Wisconsin 


E. E. Gardhouse, Auct: Frank O. Storrs, W. F. Rep. 














DUROC JERSEYS 
40 BOARS AT $40 


These are April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 





ce. any enough for the best herus. 
Write now, get your pick. 
B. A. Samuelsen & Son, Kiron, lowa 





DUROC BOARS 


by Cherry. Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col., also well grown gilts by them bred to 
sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Co!. 
Immune. Will sell my Junior Yearling boar by Fancy 
Stilts. @. A. SWENSON, DPayten, lowa 


BRED SOW SALE : 
JANUARY 18th . 


Featuring Keystone our new herd boar. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lewa 
ee 


Sows bred te 


Golden Gleam 


our new herd boar will make a valuabie addition to 
your herd. Write us your wants. 
Cresten, lowa 


McKee Bros. 
HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyou want foundation Hampshires, a 
herd boar or merely a boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, 














Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilits. Plenty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice £2! 274 Sor 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 











Creston, Iowa 
POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, weighing around 225 
Ibs. Sired by the prize-winning 1015 Ib. Oak -Gien 
Diamond and other good boars. Price reduced to 
$385 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Crates returned 
at my expense. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dument, lowa. 











TAMWORTHS 


ready for service, to suit any- 
Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 
gilts, fall and summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 
Special offer to sow litter clubs. 
3.J3.Newlin, (@ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


0.LC. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy”’ free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushvilie, Illinois 


SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn bulis 
with plenty of quality and type. If you need a good 
1, write me. 
Phillip Funke 


Milking Shorthorns 
Herd State Accredited. Offering one red bull calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitty’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 307 Ibs. Also some heifers. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 
PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Qak Gien Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
quality for sale. Bilackcaps, Blackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, etc. Sired by Edor 2nd, a prize-winning 
son of Estonian. 2 by Eursu. 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, 


HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) MSlespers, iowa 


SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
Drices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, alse a 10 months old Bates Milking Short- 
horn bull. Tite us. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 


HORSES 
TWENTY REGISTERED BLACK 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


of breeding ages at $200 to $500 
FRED CHANDLER 
Ri. CHARITON, IOWA > 


Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lows 

















Greenfield, lowa 











Dumont, Iowa 

















Winterset, lowa 























SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us knew 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 





















They save money on footwear and keep their 





Whatever style or height of boot or arctic you 
prefer Ball-Band has it. There are styles 
and sizes for every member of the family. 


. Edward Ellermeier, beef cattle herdsman on 





“Day in and day out, 
for two full years” 


“T never fail to get at least two years’ wear out 
of every pair of Ball-Band rubbers I buy,” says 


the state farm of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, at Lincoln. He explains further: 

“Believe me, that’s going some, too, because 
we walk and run around here on frozen ground 
all winter, and the cinder driveways and con- 




















“A high regard for that trade-mark” E 


arctic in winter—we often ge 
snowed in here for weeks at a time © 


“I put my rubber footwear to un- 
usually hard use because I wear 
them climbing around the apple 
trees,” says Harold Baldwin, who 
owns one of the finest apple or- 
chards in the nursery section of 
Wisconsin, adjoining Devil’s Lake 
State Park. He goes on: 

“The rubber soles and heels 
don’t bruise or scar the trees as 
ordinary shoes would. My favorite 
pair is the Ball-Band-four-buckle 
rubber arctic, but I wear the cloth 














crete walks make the going hard in wet weather. 

“Working inside doesn’t ease it any, either, 
because the concrete floors in the stables are 
all made rough and uneven purposely, so the 
stock won't slip and fall. That is hard on rub- 
bers, and stepping around in manure and mud 
is the regular thing. 

“But perhaps the worst thing that happens 
to our rubbers is getting them in creosote on 
dipping days. Yet day in and day out, for two 
full ears, one pair of Ball-Band rubbers will 
pe ip in the rain and mud, snow, ice, slush, 
manuréand dip. We certainly give them eve 
chance to wear out but they are slow-to do it.” 


This Ball-Band rubber has a white 
sole of double thickness, an extra 
heavy vamp and an elastic top. 


erding cattle... 


prunin ig trees... general farming 















—and I have short boots for rainy 


days and wet spring weather. The 
Red Ball trade-mark is on all of 


them. [I have a high regard for 


any footwear that has that trade. 


mark, 


Mr. Baldwin is one of Baraboo’s 


best known and most interesting 
personalities. He is a frequent 
contributor of humorous articles 
and poems to state farm papers. 


“I doubt if anyone could 
be harder on rubbers” 


“I doubt if anyone could be hard- 
er on rubbers than I am, for I wear 
rubbers a lot even in dry weather,” 


says George A. White, whose fine ~ 


80-acre farm is situated on a paved 
highway only a few minutes’ drive 
by auto from Atchison, Kansas. 
He continues: 

“I am constantly on my feet, in 
and out of the barn, in the fields, 
and often walking on concrete 


sidewalks and roads. For the last « 


five years I have worn nothing but 
Ball-Band, because no other kind 
of rubbers, I have discovered, gives 
as much wear for the money. 

In the photogiph, Mr. White 
has on a pair of sturdy work rub- 
bers called heavy dull sandals. 


: FEET WARM and DRY 


RE you any harder on foot- 

wear than these busy farm- 

ets here? Have you any harder 

work to do than theirs? Is the 

weather any colder or wetter 

where you live than it is where 
they live? 

These men tell you, in their 
own words, that nothing else 
they buy gives them more for 
their money than Ball-Band. 

Yet that is no accident .. . for 


all Ball-Band footwear is made 
in one place—our own factory 
here in Mishawaka. Quality does 
not vary. Farmers in one part of 
the country can buy just as good 
rubbers, arctics and boots as those 
in any other. All they need do is 
ask the dealer for Ball-Band and 
look for the Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA 
RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
338, Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





BALI>BAN D : 


LIGHT RUBBERS 


BOOTS 


* 


Look for 
the 
Red Ball 


HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


a 
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